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The Reader will correct with his Pen the three following ERRATA: 


Page 75, first column, line 29, delete ** not.” 
Page 82, first column, line 26, for ‘* steam” read ‘* stream.” 
Page 83, second column, line 30, after “‘ foretold,” add ‘* in the Nautical Almenack.” 
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SHUFFLEBOTHAM’S DREAM+ 


HONOURED MR NORTH, 
You need not shrug your shoulders at 
the commencement of this epistle. I 
know well enough how great a bore, 
as your modern young gentlemen ele- 
gantly term it, it is, in general, to tell 
one’s dreams. ity ae rye fl 
Shakspeare calls them; and, to be 
sure, for the most part, they have all 
the disadvantage of fiction, joined to 
the triteness of common-place reality. 
But this that I am going to give you 
is, as far as I can see, as agreeable as 
any realities I have to send you at pre 
sent from Gowks- Hall, excepting, per- 
adventure, the smoked flitch which 
accompanies this, and which Dinah 
says, she hopes is quite equal to that 

ou liked so well when you did us the 

onour to stop a day or two last back- 
end. However, I must not wander 
from my subject, considering that I 
am now only relating a dream, and not 
dreaming one. Well, I had got com- 
fortably settled the other night, in the 
old stuffed arm-chair by the fire, after 
having, at last, sent off to bed your 
friend Roger, who had been deafening 
us all the evening with practising 
“Tantivy,” “Up in the morning 
early,” and “ the Lass of Livingstone,” 
upon the old French hunting-horn 
that hangs in the hall; and sister 
Dinah had left me to enjoy my pipe, 
ewe-milk cheese, and jug of mulled 
October, (old John has made a capital 
brewage of it this year, Mr North, 
you'll be glad to hear), together with 
a volume of Anderson’s Poets, when, 
somehow or other, I dropped asleep. 

Vou. VIII. 


Then followed the oddest vision that 
ever I knew er heard of, all as regular 
as clock-work, as one may say. 

Methought I found myself, all at 
once, in a long room, ‘with a gallery, 
like a concert-room, and that, in the 
gallery, was an audience,.as for a con- 
cert. . I thought, however, that I was 
in the body of the room, and not in 
the gallery, and there came in to me 
a whole company of people, with mus 
sical instruments in chet hands, whom 
I knew at once, I cannot tell how, to 
be poets. To be sure, some of them 
had an out-of-the-world look enough— 
but there’s no accounting for these 
things in dreams. There they all stood 
at their music-stands, as natural as 
the life, just as fiddlers do ; and, as I 
remembered, they first all played to- 
gether the sweetest and wildest har- 
mony I ever heard: indeed, it seemed 
quite supernatural, and put me into a 
sort of amaze, and made me gasp for 
breath, with a feeling such as one res 
collects to have had, when a boy, in a 
swing whilst on the return. After 
that they chimed in, one by one, to 
play solos, I think, the musicians call 
them; and some, whose turns were far 
off, I thought, stood about and came 
near me, and appeared very affable and 
familiar. The oddest thing was, that 
I always knew perfectly who played, 
though how I came by the knowledge 
I cannot tell. 

The first that played was a pale 
noble-looking man, whom I knew at 
first sight to be L—d B——n, and he 
gave us a solo on ie serpent, such as 
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4 Shufflebotham’s Dream. 


are used in military bands, One would 
think this was a strange instrument to 
play solos upon—but such playing you 
never heard ; he seemed to have such 
command over it, that he could make 
it almost as soft and mellowas a flute ; 
and the depth and beautiful inflec- 
tions of his lower tones were miracu- 
om IT ale could not hel 
ling a mistiness about the eyes, an 

whee ination of the bean. Per- 
haps the ewe-milk cheese and mulled 
October might have something to do 
with this—but there’s no accounting 
for any thing in dreams. After him 
a well- gentleman, who was no 
other than Mr C—mp—ll, gave usa 
sonata on the violin, which he played 
very scientifically, though, to my mind, 
he seemed very timorous, and played 
a weak bow. However, he got plenty 
of applause, both from his companions 
and the spectators in the gallery. 

He had hardly finished, when up 
stalked a grave, plain-looking man, 
with a sort of absent air, and his hair 
combed smoothly over his forehead, 

ing like a methodist preacher. 
He w have neither music-book 
nor music-stand, nor did I see any in- 
strument he had—when, to my asto- 
nishment, I overheard somebody whis- 
per, “‘ W—dsw—th’s going to give us 
a concerto on the Jews’- 
he ht last week of a philosophi 
Jew pedlar from Kirby Steven.” And 
so he did; and, what is more, the 
concerto was well worth the hearing. 
You would not believe, Mr North, 
what tones he brought out of his gew- 
gaw, as we call it in this country-side. 
The man at Liverpool was nothing to 
him. He got thunders of applause, 
though I could see some laughed, and 
few sneered, and some wicked 
had the impudence to call out, 
, done, smouch /” I rather sus- 
pected that this came from some of 
the poets about me, for I saw L—d 
B-—-n and little M-—re laughing, 
behind, as if they would split. How- 
ever, it evidently vexed Mr W—ds- 
w—th sadly, for he turned away in.a 
pet, and walked into a corner,~which 
occasioned, a sort of pause. In the 
corner ect: he cen se a very 
ique ing, magnificent organ, 
pose A ty eg and, on look- 
ing more intently, I discovered the 
name of Milton in gilt letters on the 
front, from. which I inferred that it 
had formerly ‘belonged to him. Mr 
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. Oem: 
W—dsw—th, to shew, I suppose, 
he could play if he chose, stradkn, 
bar or two in such grand Miltonie, 
style, as immediately silenced the, 
laughers. F 
Order, however, was not ; 
for little M—re’s jokes were: not! to: 
be suppressed, even during. Mr 
S—th—y’s grand Maestoso flourish,on,; 
the trumpet. The trumpet was.an ld 
one, having been used ever: sines 
Queen Elizabeth’s time in the coro. 
nation of our sovereigns ; and, from 
an unfortunate bruise or two, had bee 
gun, as Mr M—re observed, 49 
sound a little flat.” Perhaps even Mr 
S—th—y’s powers had not quite done 
justice to it; for, though a promising 
musician, he had taken up this ins 
strument rather late in life ; nor:had 
his former practice been such as.to abe 
ford him much facility in the attain« 
ment of execution upon it. This, at’ 
least, was little M—re’s account; ted 
peated, with divers significant 
and half nods, to a listening circle. He: 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ he would haye 
advised the L——te to have keptito 
that ancient scripture instrument, the 
sackbut.” Mr S—th—y however cot». 
cluded, in the midst of great plaudits; 
and after he had finished, the: amusey 
ment ran still higher. What could 
equal my astonishment, when I bee 
held Mr C—le—dge, after an eloquent 
disquisition on the powers of ‘ this 
novel, but admirable and simple:ine: 
strument,” sit down to play a Phans 
tasia, with a skewer upon a griditon; 
which he called ‘ the dulcimer of 
nature.” Who would have dreamed 
of producing music from such a thing? 
Yet C—le—ige didso. The applause: 
was immense—L—d B—n 
immoderately ; and even Mr J Ys 
who was in the front of the gallery; 
loudly called, “encore,” in his 
tone, between jest and earnest. But 
this extraordinary exhibition was not 
the only display of Mr .C——le-~dge’s: 
singular genius, He favoured us.with | 
a specimen of his manner of ph 
the Eolian harp, which he by 
breathing into it, Nay, for the j 
tification of the company, he 
played himself to sleep, and 
a most capital bass ae 
snoring. When he a ». Whig 
he did in about ten minutes, he, pros: 
ceeded to maintain that “a; hair andl: 
cinder” was one of the: finest mstruso' 
ments that human wit ever ifventeds« 
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Ce epillt chad subsided, he inform- 
ore, in a rather transcen- 


rd tone, that the cinder came from 
s fire in Abyssinia, and 
the hair from vents ate black horse 

green eyes, of a mysterious breed, 
= yw certain German baron, 
aifriend of his, and a descendant of 
DrPaustus, on his domain in the 
Harts mountains ; a piece of informa- 
tim which seemed to excite as much 
merriment as wonder in some of his 


hearers. 

After Mr C—le—dge, Mr M—re 
was:universally called upon, who, as 
soon'’as he had recovered from — 
laughing, ed us an exquisite old 
sable Mec i flute, with a pathos 
that brought the tears into my old 

He then attempted a grand 
Turkish march, with the aid of Turk- 
ish bells, which he jingled as an ac 

nt; this, however, by no 
means accorded well with the ee 
of hisinstrument. So, suddenly lay- 
ing'down his flute, he seized a dan- 
ing master’s kit, which had belonged 
to-the famous Bath Guide, Anstey, on 
which he rattled off a humorous diver- 
timento with infinite spirit. Elated 
with the success of this piece of gayety, 
he*produced a mail-coach horn, and 
to amuse the audience with 
a burlesque of Mr S—th—y’s grand 
trumpet’ flourish, in which he at last 
got'so personal as to raise a terrible 
tumult in the gallery. Some groan- 
ed; some —. » some hissed, 
some’ catcalled, and some roared 
“goon.” Mr J—ff—y, who took his 
part had like to have got to logger- 
swith our friend Mr Bl—k—d, 
who was sitting next him. There was 
no saying how matters might have 
ended, had not Ensign Odoherty, who 
had:ehosen to pack himself in a snug 
comer of the gallery, luckily hit upon 
the expedient of volunteering ‘“ the 
Humours of Glen” through a pocket 
comb, ina most stentorian voice, ac- 
companied by himself, with a pewter 
re om tobacco-pipes, by way of 
ettle-dram, which at length drown- 
edtheelamour. But when the ensign 
provecled with a thumb in each side 
of hismouth; anda finger on each nos- 
trilyim order to produce the swells and 
fallelike a pedal, to whistle a Polo- 
noisey'(which’he called ‘his Pulley~ 
hoses”) ‘with original variations—good 
o) 
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huinour was re wae “restored. 
L—d ae teen mally mollified 
every body, by eres fap Portu- 
guese airs, with “m sweetness, 
through a third flute. I observed by 
the way, that his L—dsh—p played 
with a “‘ mouth-piece”—which, some- 
body told me, he had found amongst 
the remains of Camoéns, when in 
those parts. In emulation, I presume, 
of L—ds B—n and St—gf—d, L—d 
T—w next essayed ; but whether some 
mischievous wag had greased his fid- 
dlestick, or how it ppt T cannot 
tell, but he produced only some un- 
couth noises, that hardly amounted to 
tones ; so that the ensign, who now 
took Mr M—re’s place as joker, ree 
commended him to the barrel organ 
on the stairhead. P—cy B—she 
Sh—ll—y succeeded better in out 
B—ning B—n ; for, with a trombone, 
he horrified us with some of the most 
terrific passages I ever heard. 
became, at last, perfectly disagreeable. 
The next performer, to my great 
delight, was Sir W—r S—t. He 
blew a clarionet; and whether the 
mood was “* Marcia,” ‘ Fieramente,” 
or ** Pastorale,” this fine bold natural 
player made all ring again. He con- 
cluded with a most spirited reveille on 
the patent bugle. I could not help 
remarking the strong hankering that 
Sir W—r seemed to have after a par 
of huge old bagpipes, which had last 
belonged to Allan Ramsay, but which 
now lay dusty and neglected, Many 
a joke was launched at this unfortu- 
nate >a pen ees mei a it, 
slily, * a green bag—and of the worst 
sort ;” and C—le—dge, a * doodle 
sack,” which he said was “ the. Ger- 
man name, and, like all other Get- 
man numes, highly expressive.” Sir 
W—r stood stoutly up for them > and 
proved, bysome Roman sculptures, the 
venerable date and good estimation of 
the instrument. In fine, after re« 
gretting the ‘absence of A—I—n 
— —m, who, ‘he said, would 
play them better than any man in 
Scotland, he called upon Mr H—g, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, to rub up his old 
craft, and give-them a lilt ; which lie 
did im a style that’set little M—re'a 
dancing, and drew''a flood’ of teats ~ 
down C—1 ’s cheeks. “After Mr 
H—g had laid down the’ bugpipes, he 
pulled out a pandean pipe, 'and played 
some strains ' of extraordinary power 
and execution, as wild and resonant as 
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if they had been echoed by a hundred 
hills, ‘They were only exceeded in 
fancy by Mr W——n, who, on’ the 
ha » breathed a lay so’ soft and 


im ve, that I never heard the 
like. It was the very moonlight of 
sound. -He suddenly passed into a 


tone of terror, some wee | 
almost to a scream, mingled wi 

snatches of plaintive lamentation. It 
reminded me forcibly of the massacre 
of Glencoe. I took the liberty of ask- 
ing Mr W——- if he played it? He 
said he did not. On which I begged 
to recommend to him Frazer’s High- 
land tunes, amongst which that ex- 
traordinary air is to be found, and 
made bold to assure him, that his 
hautboy would make more of it than 
all the other instruments put together ; 
a which he smiled, and shook his 


We were interrupted by a wonder- 
fully striking, expressive, and even 
sweet ditty, which, on turning round, 
I found to proceed from an elderly 
clerical-looking personage, who was 
playing on the hurdy-gurdy. When 

saw it was Mr C———bbe, I was not 
surprised at the pleasure which even 
this monotonous, not to say vulgar, 
instrument afforded me. But what 
caynot genius do? It is reported Mr 
C——bbe has some thoughtsof training 
a band of marrowbones and cleavers, 
and every body says it would be the 
finest thing that has been heard for a 
long time. Mr W——n informed me, 
that the reverend gentleman sung a 
ballad to admiration, the which he has 
been known to accompany with his 
thumb on the great kitchen table, very 
successfully, by way of bass. Just as 
the word ballad was mentioned, a dis- 
pute fell out with Mr'C——bbe, Mr 
S—th—y, Mr C—le—dge, and Mr 
W—dsw—th, whether “the Cobbler of 
Bucklersbury,” “ the Bloody~Gardi- 
ner,” ‘* Giles Scroggins’ Ghost,” or 
** the: Babes of the Wood,” was the 
most sublime piece. I thought Mr 
C——bbe seemed to have the advan- 


tage. 
Whilst this argument was going on, 
happening to turn my eyes towards the 
of the room, I saw an old musical 


iristrumenf ‘or two, which I went and 
examined. ‘There was a violoncello 
whieh, Mr W——n informed me, had 
Once been’ Dryden's, and which, he 
sdid; they were very shy of touching 
now-a-days. 


It Was ‘a strong formid- 





[Oct 
able-looking instrument. | Nextito it_. 
was a gigantic double bass, with.a bow... 
like that of Ulysses, which, it seemg, . 

used to be played upon by Dr. Young, 
Beside it stood an antiquated. harp of 


‘great dimensions, on which was 


Epmunp Srenser; but: the test. 
curiosity of all, in my whthenten 
unique, ebony, old English flute, as 
big as a blunderbuss, and not very m.- 
like one. It was the fiute of 
and as, Mr W. n said, it had not 
been touched in the memory of man, 
the precise gamut was probably. lost, 
I was contemplating this venerable ald 
relic with profound attention, when. I 
got a terrible start with the most -hi- 
deous noise I ever heard in my life, 
This, upon examination, I found te 
come from Mr F—tzg—d, who insist. 
ed upon treating the company with 
** God save the King” upon # Chinese 
gong. The din was so great. that I 
can’t say I made much tune out. Jt 
was no small relief to hear Mr Cr—-k—r 
play “ Lord Wellington,” with some 
variations for the fife. He also gave 
us the “ Death of Nelson” very, fines 
ly. Mr R—g—rs then warbled:a 
beautiful little ‘‘ dolee” on the double 
flageolet ; and Mr Sp—nc—r, @:ma- 
drigal on the French flageolet. ..Mr 
M—tg—m-—y played the ‘ German 
Hymn” on a celestina, and Mr Fr—re 
a most ingenious capriccio onthe tri- 
angle. 

These having ended, my attention 
was attracted by arather conceited Lon 
don-looking gentleman, who was strume 
ming, with some execution and a good 
deal of affectation, on an old-fashioned 
spinnet, or rather virginal ; when he 
turned round I discovered him) to:'be 
MrL—gh H—nt, who, when the come 
pany congratulated him, informed.us 
that his spinnet was of the true,Itay 
lian make, and had probably belonged 
to Tasso:He-had himselt, however, 
been obliged to refit and add a good 
many strings. Upon some one doubt- 
ing this pedigree, and saying that, af- 
ter all, the extent of what was known 
with any certainty about the matter 
was, that the spinnet had been found 
in an old house in little. Britain,,in, 
the eccupation of Mr Peter, Prig,,.late 
eminent pawnbroker, deceased, to whose 
father it was pawned by. an;-Ltalian 





‘toyman, I. thought Mr H--nt seem- 


edmore piqued than the occasion seem-= 
ed to require. However, he soon re- 
covered: himself, and taking L--d 
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aside, with a jaunty and fami- 
Pevir, held him-by the button, and 
7 in his ear for some minutes, 
daring which I overheard the words, 
“ mere-malice” and ‘political ran- 


”vepeated onee or twice. Mr 
veeatthen-introduced @ young gen- 
tleman without a neckcloth, of the 
nane of K—ts, who played a sort of 
Sapphic ode, in the metre dicolos pe- 
tras , upon a lyre, which he 
said’ was exactly modelled after that 
iven by ancient sculptors to Apollo. 
Nor was I displeased with the music, 
notwithstanding the eccentricity of the 
instrument. Indeed Mr K—ts hardly 
had fair-play. ‘The lyre being of his 
own manufacture, and not put toge- 
ther in the most workmanlike manner, 
astring or two got loose during the 

ce, which marred the effect 
sally, After him Mr B—rr—y 
C—rmw—ll favoured us with a sere- 
nade on the Spanish guitar, and sung 
a madrigal of Shakspeare, set by the 
celebrated old composer, Bird, accom- 
panying himself, and giving this an- 
cient harmony great effect. 

Our applauses were suddenly in- 
terrupted by a most extraordinary 
phenomenon. This wasa young gen- 
tleman of the name of Sm-th, who 
professed to play after the manner of 
the famous Signior What-d’ye-call- 
em, upon ten instruments at once ; 
which he did, to the admiration of 
all present. I never heard such 
thunders of applause and laughter ; 
and when, like a full band all playing 
in concert-—‘‘ sackbuts and psalteries,” 
—he struck up, and introduced, as fi- 
nale, the grotesque old ballad-tune of 
“Jingling Geordie,” I thought the 
house would have come down. What 
pleased me as much as any thing, was 
to see the most popular poets of the 
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time, who were thus a sort of 
outdone, enjoy the joke, and. clap, 
and vociferate,.as Zeulously as any of us. 

This it would seem was the ‘con- 
cluding performance, and I was still 


laughing and ing my hands in 
ecstasy, when I a circle round 
me, politely begging me to favour 


them with a stave or two, I was un- 
luckily in high glee; and, oh! Mr 
North, how 1 lo for my Nor- 
thumberland small-pipes, with ebony 
and silver drones, and ivory chanter ! 
I felt as if I could have given. them 
** Over: the Border,” or * the Pea- 
cock follows the Hen,” with all the 
fire of Jamie Allan, or Fitzmaurice’ 
himself. As I had owned myself a 
musician, however, they insisted up- 
on my playing something, and forced 
an instrument into my hands—but 
whether it was flute, clarionet, pipe, 
or whistle, I am sure I cannot tell. 
One imagines, in a dream, that one 
can do every thing—so I put it to my 
mouth, and produced some notes of 
what Pope says is “‘ harmony not un- 
derstood,”—that is to say, discord. 

Maugre the contortions of the coun- 
tenances around me, I was still per- 
severing, and getting from bad to 
worse, when suddenly a voice with a 
strong Scotch accent, and a tone of 
most irresistible humour, exclaimed, 
‘* Lord safe our lugs—what a guse’s 
thrapple.”. The whole assemblage 
burst out a-laughing at this ejacula- 
tion of the shepherd, and I awoke in 
a cold sweat, with my tobacco-pipe in 
both hands, like a flute, and the 
candle just expiring in the socket, at 
a quarter to.one in the morning. I 
am, &c. &c. &c. , 

JosiaH SHUFFLEBOTHAM. 
Gowks-hall, Northumberland, Sept. 
20th, A.D. 1820. 





VAGARIZ TRANSFORTHIANA. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Kelso, September 29th. 


You may remember, that the last time we had the pleasure of spending an 
evening together, part of our conversation was concerning some of the most 
remarkable topographical localities of Scotland—of scenes rendered interesting 
by natural beauty, or celebrated for being the haunts of historical or legendary 
recollections. You spoke with delight of the splendid. achievements of the 
pencil, which the exertions of a body of: admirable artists were massing to- 
gether in that beautiful work, “‘ The Provincial Antiquities,” and wished that 
a ‘series of illustrative sonnets might yet beadded by some of our patriotic 
bards to the topographical illustrations ;\ to which, from the ‘alliance of the 
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sister arts, you thought they would form a fine addition. For my own part, 
my good friend, I shall not even throw out, whether I approve of yonr plan op 
not; I shall only say, that it is far from my intention, the ever presuming to 
take upon my shoulders any such elaborate task. The difficulty\of managi 
such a subject is obvious enough ; yet I could adduce an instance where the 
thing has been achieved with the most complete success, in the Sonnets of 
Wordsworth, published in your own work, on Westall’s pictures of the York. 
shire caves. 

You may also remember my telling you, that in rambling over our fine 
country, where one is constantly bursting into romantic landscapes, or  stym. 
bling into recollections,” I had occasionally indulged myself by throwing my 
feelings or reflections into “ fourteen lines of sensibility.” Half a dozen of 
these sonnets I have sent you, “‘ would they were worthier”—but you will exs 
cuse their faults. If your nature should tempt you to think them * beay, 
tiful exceedingly,” I strongly advise you to attempt the converse of your plan, 
and set some of your friends, the artists, to illustrate them for you; so that 
next time I have the pleasure of paying my devoirs to you personally, I may 
have the agreeable surprise, in entering your parlour, of beholding over the 
mantle-piece a splendid picture of an old soldier firing a mortar at Queen 
Mary on Loch Leven, in juxta position to the genius of poetry, with a good 
whip, lashing six Celtic barbarians, with axes on their shoulders, from cutting 
wood on the Trosachs. 

I remain, dear Christopher, your friend and servant to command, 


To Christopher North, Esq. 


4, 





I. 
TWILIGHT ON LOCH KATRINE. 


** Wandering about in forests old, 
When the last purple colour is waxing faint.” 
Barry CORNWALL. 


Buve is the bosom of the sunless lake, 
O’er which the laden pinnance gently glides ; 
The living waters sparkle round its sides, 
As if instinct with spirit, and awake ; 
In crimson light the peak of Benvenue 
Is mantled o’er; the wooded Trosachs frown, 
And throw, with cumbrous gloom, their shadows down, 
Like giants girt with sackcloth : softly blue, 
A beauteous canopy of sky impends ; 
While, ‘mid the temple of the glowing west, 
Piercing the cloudless element, ascends 
Benlomond’s conic spire and lordly crest, 
And nought disturbs the breathless silence, save 
The night breeze murmuring thro’ the goblin cave. 





If. 


** Not a mountain rears its head unsung.” 
ADDISON, 


Ou! who would think, in cheerless solitude, 
Who o’er these twilight waters glided slow, 
That genius, with a time-surviving glow, 
These wild lone scenes so proudly hath embued ! 
Or that from “* hum of men”’ so far remote, 
Where blue waves gleam, and mountains:darken round, 
And trees with broad boughs shed a gloom profounsl, 
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oq ow poet here should from his oa thought 
, oulq Elysian prospects conjure up, and sing 
 ™ wouleOf bright achievements in the olden days, 
sgiguae”’ When chieftain valour sued for Beauty’s praise, 
) eo And-magic virtues charmed St Fillan’s spring ; 
‘et Until in worlds, where Chilian mountains raise 
_jo { Their cloud-capt heads, admiring souls should wing 
Hither their flight to wilds, whereon I gaze. 
1815. 
feel sufficient indignation at the ou against nature, which has recently 
y caakéd in the ae fen destruction of ing on the Trosachs. For a few 


. , one of Scotland’s classic scenes, and one of her most romantic, has been 
pt Poli subscription would have given ten times as much to have saved it. . 





ITI. 
LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 


Usarbre; le dernier adieu de la vegetation, est devant sa porte; et c’est a l’ombre de son 
pale feuillage que les voyageurs ont coutume d’attendre. 
CoRINNE. 
A u1eHT breeze curls the Leven’s silver tide, 
Spread like a sheet around yon rocky isle, 
Whereon, in ruined hoariness, a pile 
Uprears its massy walls in castled pride ; 
The sunbeams, shooting o’er a morning cloud, 
Fall on it, and display the shrivelled trees 
Blasted and tall, their thin leaves in the breeze 
Fluttering, like plumes above a funeral shroud : 
The blue-winged sea-gull, with a wailing shriek, 
Sails round it ; and, on high, the sable rook 
Perches in peace—no more ’tis doomed to brook 
Man’s domination—but, with aspect meek, 
Crumbles to ruin, year, and month, and week, 
Voiceless, and with a melancholy look ! 
July 1815. 





IV. 
COMPOSED AFTER READING THE ABBOT, 


He lukit again, and the scene was new. 
, KItMENY. 


A spirit hath been here—the dry bones live— 

A magic halo round these towers is spread ; 

Each tree uprears a green and branching head ; 
And bells to the evening wind their curfew give— 
Lovely, in Recollection’s gifted eye, 

Sits Mary—while, around, her faithful train, 

To cheer her prisoned solitude, in vain , 
Many an artifice unwearied try. 

*Tis night—the postern gates are locked, and lo! ° 

A crowded small boat'stretches for the shote— 
The warder, turning to the flood below,’ ~ °°" 

Listens, and starts:to hear the plashing oar— ‘- 
The gun rebounds—and by its flash is seem; °° 
Upon the tmidni#ht luke, the escaping Queen! 

September #820100) (00 Pipa din eet ba 
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‘ ~ @ 19) 
Vv. hota 
ICOLMKILL. ial 
“ Tig heey aoe wag bi thee rise, spel : 7 
Sung forth the dreadful pomp to swell : 
Of human sacrifice.” 
ROGERS. 


How beautiful, beneath the morning sky, 
The level sea outstretches like a lake, 
Serene, when not a zephyr is awake te 

To curl the gilded pendant gliding by :-- A. 

Within a bowshot druid Icolmkill 
Presents its time-worn ruins, hoar and grey, 

A monument of Eld remaining still, 

i when all its brethren are away. 

Dumb thin — be our teachers ; is it strange 
That aught of death is perishing! Come forth, 

Like rainbows show diversity of a . = 
And fade away—Aurora of the north! 

Where altars rose, and choral virgins sung, 

And victims bled, the sea-bird rears her young ! 





VI. 


SCENE ON THE GRAMPIANS. 


Ne i né armenti 
Guida bifolco mai, guida pastore. 
Amp this vast, tremendous solitude, 
Where nought is heard except the wild wind’s sigh, 
Or savage raven’s deep and hollow cry, 
With awful thought the spirit is embued !— 
Around—around, for many a weary mile, 
The Alpine masses stretch ; the heavy cloud 
Cleaves round their brows, concealing with its shroud 
Bleak, barren rocks, unthawed by summer’s smile. 
Nought but the desart mountains and lone sky 
Are here ;—birds sing not, and the wandering bee 
Searches for flowers in vain ; nor shrub, nor tree, 
Nor human habitation greets the eye 
Of heart-struck pilgrim ; while around him lie 
Silence and desolation, what is he ! 





THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES ; 
Or, the Correspondence of ithe Pringle Family. 


RESPONSIVE NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been delighted to understand that the amiable community of Port 
Glasgow have been highly gratified with the notice taken of their f 

steeple, in our number for July, by Miss Rachel Pringle. The epithet,“ in- 
significant,” which the young lady applied to their.town, was certainly not ® 
conciliating as it might have been ; but when it is considered that it was in her 
power to have employed one much more contemptuous, the inhabitants of the 
Port, with that candour, liberality, and intelligence, for which they are #9 
justly celebrated, are very thankful for her delicacy, in consideration of the 
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attention paid to their steeple. Few edifices, indeed,. have so well merited the 
j regard of their respective communities as this much-beloved struc- 
ture--a structure of which it may be truly said, that both art and nature have ~ 
combined to render it perfect, the: genius of an earthquake having been expressly 
called into action to give it an agreeable and gracious inclination towards its 
daily admirers in the shops and streets below—at least, we have not heard that 
the earthquake was ordained for any other purpose... By this “ touch beyond 
the reach of art,” this coup-de- e, the steeple of Port Glasgow now vies 
with the famous Campanella or hanging tower of Pisa, the rocking steeple of 
Bristol, or the tumbledown tower of an ancient castle in Wales, of which we 
donot at this moment recollect the name, but when our friend Dr Peter 
Morris of Aberystwith returns to Edinburgh, we shall make particular in- 
uiries on the subject.* 
But it is neither on account of its beauty, nor its stature, nor its knowing 
and leaning condescension towards the people, that this edifice) deserves the 
attention of the world in general, and the admiration of the classical scholar 











in particular. The inhabitants of Port Glasgow have, in. fact, towards their 

, with a taste peculiar to themselves, surpassed the ancient Athenian 
Greeks. Among that people, it was an occasional custom to erect monuments 
in commemoration of festivals and theatrical entertainments, as witness the cho- 
ragic monument of Lysicrates, &c. But it was reserved for this more refined 
community to patronise theatrical entertainments expressly, performed in 
honour of their steeple ;—-and Mr Thornbackt has eke in his va- 
luable travels by the steam-boat, an account of the bill that was is- 
sued on that occasion, and which had the effect of drawing one of the most 
numerous assemblages of rank, beauty, and fashion, ever known at the theatre, 
to the great relief of the starving children of Thespis, who had previously 
tried, in vain, all the ordinary artifices to attract an audience. . 

But it is not for mortals to enjoy unalloyed felicity. We have received a 
letter from Mr Thomas Barker, of Kilmarnock, better known among his 
friends by the jocose appellation of Drowthy Tammy, complaining, that in our 
annotations on the Pringle papers, we had made insinuations detrimental to 
the godly character of that orthodox town, and aceusing us of winking and 
nodding, in a profane and profligate manner, at the well-sung ‘‘simper James” 
of Robin Burns the poet, than which no imputation can be more unjust or 
unfounded. 

This, however, is nothing to the frantic anonymous charge that has been 
brought against us by a certain person in-the townhead of Irvine, calling in 
question not only the authenticity of the Pringle letters, but even the exist- 
ence of our correspondent, Mr M‘Gruel, of Kilwinning. 

To doubt the veracity of papers is no new species of scepticism, but to deny 
the being of a medical man, who has been at the expense of. having a hand- 
some gilded pestle and mortar placed over his door, and large beautiful bottles 
filled with water, of all the primary and primitive colours, displayed in his win- 
dow, is, we do think, a flagrant example of the infidel tendencies of the present 
age. But we shall take no further notice at present of this person. By adverting 
to his place of residence, we have apprised him that he is known. Let him 
therefore take heed. 

A far different correspondent we have found in the worthy Mr James Thegite 
of Greenock ;—that excellent character begs us to state, that the schism in the 
Tontine has'been most happily adjusted, all the gentlemen of respectable po- 
litical principles having abandoned the old rooms to the radicals, and left them 
in the avoided : possession: of the stools. and chairs. It was proposed, as a 
' {i compliment to one eminent magistrate, to have his statue erected - 
Witobronze;'\\in thé assembly: rooms, but. the committee, on considering 
‘ide tion; dissuaded the subscribers, with thesame, reason that induced 


“lee late Majesty to\deeline the present, of an clephant,, namely,“ He is too 


serp und! ross 
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big, he will cosh too moosh money.” It gave us also t pleasure ‘to 
stand, from the same intelligent meaeesy that seeding te ete Magasin 
sioned the late fracas among the doctors of the Infirmary, and t 
no truth in the story of a certain M.D. having, in that affair, received’a 
gerous contusion in a particular part that shall be namless. The details, howe 
ever, will probably, being a Greenock business, come before the courts. 
We have, however, been ised that no notice has yet been taken of the 
Pringle papers by any of our Glasgow correspondents, but the recent arrival of 
so many vessels from the West Indies, with turtle and limes, partly account 
for this. It is, however, pleasing to find, from so many different quarters, 
a wwe at ra spirit is abroad, and it cannot be doubted, that the disposi 
tion which makes so many individuals observant of our attention to their’ tes 
spective communities, may be ascribed to the influence of the same sp 
which, in other places, dictates to the friends of religious and political ne 
formation. The love and affection, for example, which the respectable con}. 
— Port Glasgow bear to their steeple, are, in other towns, emulated 
an ecclesiastical attachment to some new. dissenting sect. The contest for the 
stools and chairs between the old and the new Whigs of the Greenock coffees 
room, is finely illustrative of the Parliamentary contention for places ; the te. 
monstrance of Drowthy Tammy, of Kilmarnock, may be classed with those 
addresses and petitions in which it is deemed expedient to assume the exist. 
ence of grievances, in order to give point and effect to the argument employed, 
while our anonymous friend in the townhead of Irvine, is an individual of that 
numerous class of authors, who, in reviews and newspapers—the Edinburgh 
Review, for example—fearlessly, from behind their cloak of darkness, den 
and controvert facts and truths. And may we not liken the loyal and i 
ferent punch-drinkers of Glasgow to those warm and wealthy citizens who gel- 
fishly eat, drink, and make merry, without respect or regard to the interestgof 
their country? But it is full time that we should attend to our own imme. 
diate task. Our worthy and facetious friend, Pacificus of Port Glasgow, ‘may 
rest assured, that it is not our intention to permit any thing derogatory to “the 
Bell” to sully our pages. We had heard of its painting and roasting, but 
doubted the fact till he confirmed it. Pi 





AY 
THE PRINGLE CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. V. 


One evening as Mr Snodgrass was taking a solitary walk towards Irvine, for 
the purpose of calling on Miss Mally Glencairn, to inquire what had beenher 
latest accounts from their mutual fiends in London, and to read to hera 
letter, which he had received two days before, from Mr Andrew Pringle, he 
met, near Eglintoun Gates, that pious woman Mrs Glibbans, coming to Gart- 
nock, brimful of some most extraordinary intelligence. The air was raw and 
humid, and the ways were deep and foul ; she was, however, protected with- 
out, and tempered within, against the dangers of both. Over her venerable 
satin mantle, lined with cat-skin, she wore a scarlet duffle bath-cloak,., with 
which she was wont to attend the tent-sermons of the Kilwinning, and Dreg- 
horn preachings, in cold and inclement weather. Her black silk petticoat was 
pinned up, that it might not receive injury from the nimble paddling of her 
short wii, in the mire; and she carried her best shoes and stockings ina 
handkerchief, to be changed at the manse, and had fortified her feet for the 
road, in coarse worsted hose, and thick plain-soled leather shoes. 


Mr Snodgrass proposed to turn back with her, but she would not permit ' 


him—*“* No, Sir,” said she, “ what I am about you cannot meddle in. | You 
‘are here but a stranger—come to-day and gane to-morrow—and it does not 
pertain to you to sift into the doings that have been done before your time.-~ 
O dear; but this is a sad thing—nothing like. it since, he silenring of 
M‘Auly of Greenock—What will the worthy Doctor say when he hears, tello't, 


Had it fa’n out with that neighering body, James Daff, I would na.hae caret 
snuff of tobacco, but wi’ Mr Craig, a man so gifted wi’ the power of the Spirit, 
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J bae-often. had a delightful 


e.fall, we maun all lay it to 
iction of church censures,—She 
lies with her, and it is that I um going to search, yea, as with a lighted 


apdle.” 
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ience.—Ay, Ay. Mr: 
» but I hope the trooper is still within 


‘ass, take heed 


should na be spairt.: Na doubt, thie 


Mr Snodgrass expressed his inability to understand to what Mrs Glibbans 
dluded, .and a very long and interesting disclosure took place, the substance 
of which may-be gathered from the following letter; the immediate and insti- 

ing cause of the lady's journey to Garnock being the alarming intelligence 


had that 


day received of Mr Craig’s servant—dameel Betty, having, 


she 
by the style and title of Mrs Craig, sent for Nanse Swaddle, the midwife, to 
come to her in her own case—which seemed to Mrs Glibbans nothing short of 
miracle, Betty having, the very Sunday before, helped the kettle when she 
drank tea with Mr Craig; and sat at the room-door, on a buffet-stool brought 
from. the kitchen, while he performed family worship, to the great solace and 


edification of his visitor. 





Letter XXI. 
“The Rev. Dr Pringle, D. D. to Mr Micklewham, Schoolmaster, Garnock. 


Dean Sir,—I have received your 
letter. of the 24th, which has given 
me a great surprise to hear, that Mr 

was married as far back as 
tmas to his own servant lass 
Betty, and me to know nothing of it, 
nor you neither, until it was time to 
be speaking to the midwife. To be 
sure, Mr Craig, who is an elder and 
avery rigid man, in his animadver- 
sions on the immoralities that came 
before the session, must have had his 
own good reasons for keeping his mar- 
riage so long a secret. ‘Tell him, 
however, from me, that I wish both 
him and Mrs Craig much joy and fe- 
licity ; but he should be milder for 
the future on the thoughtlessness of 
youth and headstrong passions. Not 
that I insinuate, that there has been 
any occasion in the conduct of such a 
godly man to cause a suspicion, but 
its wonderful how he was married in 
December, and I cannot say that I 
am altogether so proud to hear it as I 
amat all times of i well 7, of 
my le. Really the way that Mr 
Daft has comported himself in this 
matter, is greatly to his credit, and I 
doubt if the thing had happened with 
him, that Mr Craig would ave sifted 
th a sharp eye how he came to be 
married in December, and without 
bridal’ and banquet. ‘ For my part, I 
could not have thought it of Mr 
Craig; but its done’now, and the less 
we say about it the better, so I think 
with Mr  Daff, that it must be looked 
over, but when F return, I will speak 
both’ ‘to the husband and wife, and 


not without letting them have an 
inkling of what 1 think about their 
being married in December, which 
was a great shame, even if there was 
no sin in it; but I will say no more; 
for truly, Mr Micklewham, the han 
we live in this world, and the farther 
we go, and the better we know our- 
selves, the less reason have we: to 
think slightingly of our neighbours ; 
but the more to convince our hearts 
and understandings, that we are all 
prone to evil and desperately wicked. 
For where does hypocrisy not a- 
bound, and I have had my own ex- 
perience here, that what a man is to 
the world and to his own heart is a 
very different thing. 

In my last letter, I gave you a 
pleasing notification of the growth, as 
I thought, of spirituality in this Ba- 
bylon of deceitfulness, thinking that 
you and my people would be gladden- 
ed with the tidings of the repute and 
estimation in which your minister 
was held, and I have dealt largely in 
the way of public charity. But I 
doubt that I have been governed b 
a spirit of ostentation, and not wit 
that lowly-mindedness without which 
all almsgiving is but a serving of the 
altars of Belzebub, for the chastening 
hand has been laid upon me, but 
with the kindness and pity which a 
tender father hath for his dear chil- 
dren. ees 

I was requested by those who. come 
so cordially to me with their subscrip- . 
tion papers for schools and suffering 
worth, to preach a sermon to get, a 
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collection. I have no occasion to tell 
you, that when I exert m what 
effect I can prod I never 
made so great an exertion before, 
which in itself was a proof, that it was 
with the two bladders, pomp and va- 
nity, that I had committed myself to 
swim on the uncertain waters of Lon- 
don, for surely my best exertions 
were due to my people. But when 
the Sabbath came upon which I was 
to hold forth, how were my hopes 
withered and my expectations frus- 
trated—O, Mr Micklewham, what an 
inattentive congregation was yonder— 
many slumbered and slept, and I sow- 
ed the words of truth and holiness in 
vain upon their barren and stoney 
hearts. There is no true grace among 
some that I shall not name, for I saw 
them whispering and smiling like the 
scorners, and altogether heedless unto 
the oo things of my discourse, 
which could not have been the case 
had they been sincere in their pro- 
fessions, for I never preached more to 
my own satisfaction on any occasion 
whatsoever—and when I return to my 
own parish you shall hear what I said, 
as I will preach the same sermon over 
again, for I am not going now to print 
it, as I did once think of doing, and 
to have dedicated it to Mr W—— 

We are going about in an easy way, 
seeing what is to be scen in the shape 
of curiosities, but the whole town is 
in a state of ferment with the election 
of members to Parliamént. I have 
been to see’t both in the Guildhall and 
at Covent-garden, and its a frightful 
thing to see how the radicals roar like 
bulls of Bashan, and put down the 
speakers in behalfof the government. I 
hope no harm will come of you, but 
I must say, that I prefer our own 

uiet canny Scotch way at Irvine. 
ell do I remember, for it happened 


in the year I was licensed, that the 
town-council, the Lord Eglinton :thas 
was shot being then provost, took iq 
the late Thomas Bowet to bea coun. 
sellor, and Thomas, not being verged 
in election matters, yet minding t 
please his lordship, for like the rest 9 
the council he had always a prope 
veneration for those in power, he,’as'} 
was saying, consulted Joseph 

the weaver, who was then Dean’ 
Guild, as to the way of voting, whéte, 
upon Joseph, who was a discreet mit 
said to him, “ Ye'll just say as F 
and I'll say what Baillie Shaw says, 
for he will do what my Lord ‘bi 
him,” which was as peaceful a way of 
sending up a member to Parliament as 
could well be devised. 

But you know that politicks are far 
from my hand, they belong td’ the 
temporalities of the community ; and 
the ministers of peace and good ‘Will 
to man should neither make ‘tit 
meddle with them. I wish, however) 
that these tumultuous elections were 
well over, for they have had an effect 
on the per cents, where our bit legat 
is funded, and it would terrify you’ 
hear what we have thereby y 
lost. We have not, however, lost's 
much but that I can nae a little'to 
the poor among my people, ‘so ‘ 
will, in the dry weather, tied 
seed-time, hire two-three thackers’ to 
mend the thack on the roofs of ‘sith 
of the cotters’ houses as stand in need 
of mending, and banker M— 
will pay the expense ; and I 
to go to him on receipt hereof, for he 
has a line for yourself, which you 
be sure to accept as a testimony from 
me for the great trouble that my ab 
sence from the parish has given’ to 
you among my people, and I am, dear 
Sir, your friend and pastor, 

Z. PRINGLE. 


As Mrs Glibbans would not permit Mr Snodgrass to return with her'to the 
manse, he pursued his journey alone to the Kirkgate of Irvine, where he found 
Miss Mally Glencairn on the eve of sitting down to her solitary tea. On sete 
ing her visitor enter, after the first compliments on the state of health and 
weather were over, she expressed her hopes, that he had not drank tea, and on 
receiving a negative, which she did not quite expect, as she thought he’ had 
been perhaps invited by some of her neighbours, she put in an additional 
«poo on his account ; and brought from her corner cupboard with the glass 

, an ancient French pickle-bottle, in which she had preserved, since the 
great tea-drinking formerly mentioned, the remainder of the two ounces of 
carvey (the best Mrs Nanse) bought for that memorable occasion. A short 
conversation then took place relative to the Pringles, and while the tea was 
masking, for Miss Mally said that it took a long time to draw, she read to 
him the following letter : 
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Letrer XXII. 
Mrs Pringle to Miss Maly: Glencairns 


yearn Miss Matty, Trully, itma 

Pps that the croun of England 

the downfall, and surely we are 
if seething in the pot of revolution, 
for the scum is mounting uppermost. 
Last week, no farther gone than on 
Mononday, we came to our new 
house her in Baker Street, but its 
nather to be bakit nor brewt what I 
hav. sin syne suffert. You no my 
way, and that I like a been house, but 


no wastrie, and so I needna tell yoo, 


that we hav had good diners; to be 
sure, there was not a meerakle left to 
fill five baskets every day, but an 
abundance, with a proper kitchen of 
of breed, to fill the bellies of four du- 
mesticks. Howsomever, lo and be- 
hold, what was clecking doon stairs. 
On Saturday morning as we were sit- 
ting at our breakfast, the doctor read~ 
ing the ay, who shoud com 
intil the room but Andrew’s grum, 
follo’t by the rest, to give us warning 
that they were all going to quat our 
sairvice, becas they were starvit. I 
thocht that I would hav fentit cauld 
deed, but the doctor, who is a consie- 
derat man, inquairt what made them 
starve, and then their was such an 
approbrious cry about cold meet and 
bare bones, and no beer. It was an 
evendoun resurection—a rebellion war 
than the forty five. In short, Miss 
Mally, to make a leettle of a lang tail, 
they woud have a hot joint day and 
day aboot, and a tree of yill to stand 
on the gauntrees for their draw and 
drink, with a cock and a pail; and 
we were ol,igated to evacuate to their 
terms, and to let them go to their 
wark with flying colors, so you see 
how dangerous it is to live among 
this piple, and their noshans of li- 


berty 


You will see by the new rs 
that ther’s a Aoctinn! pelng on for fm 
liament. It maks my corruption to 
rise to hear of such doings, and if I 
was a government as I’m but a wo- 
man, I woud put them doon with the 
strong hand, just to be revenged on 
the proud stomaks of these het and 
fou English. 

We have gottem our money in the 

nts put into our own name, but I 
ave had no peese since, for they have 
fallen in price three eight parts, 
which is very near a half, and if the 
go at this rate, where will all our le~ 
gacy soon be? I have no goo of the 
pesents ; so we are on the look out 
for a landed estate, being a shure 
thing. 

Captain Saber is still sneking after 
Rachel, and if she were awee perfited 
in her accomplugments, its no saying 
what might happen, for he’s a fine 
lad, but she’s o'er young to be the 
heed of a family. Howsomever, the 
Lord’s will maun be done, and if 
there is to be a match, she'll no have 
to fight for gentility with a straitent 
circumstance. 

As for Andrew, I wish he was weel 
settlt, and we have our hopes that 
he’s beginning to draw up with Miss 
Argent, who will have, no doobt, a 
great fortune, and is a treasure of a 
creeture in herself, being just as sim- 
fee as a lamb ; but, to be sure, she has 

ad every advantage of edication, 
being brought up in a most fashon- 
ible boarding-school. 

I hope you have got the box I sent 
by the smak, and that you like the 
patron of the goon—So no more at 
present, but remains, dear Miss 
Mally, your sinsaire friend, 

JANET PRINGLE. 


“‘ The box,” said Miss Mally, “‘ that Mrs Pringle speaks about, came last 


night. It contains a very handsom 


resent to me and to Miss Bell Todd. 


The gift to me is from Mrs P. herself, and Miss Bell’s from Rachel ; but that 
ettercap, Becky Glibbans, is flying through the town like a spunky, mis-liken 
ing the one and misca’ing the other: every body, however, kens, that it’s on- 
ly spite that gars her speak. It’s a great pity that she cou’d na be brought to 


a sense of religion like 
to seek at a lashing. 


r mother, who, in her younger days, they say, was na 


Mr Snodgrass expressed his surprise at this account of ‘the faults of that ex- 
emplary lady’s youth ; but he thought of her holy anxiety to sift into the cir- 
cumstances of Betty, the elder’s servant, becoming in one day Mrs Craig, and 
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the same afternoon sending for the midwife, and he prudently made no o: 


comment; for the characters of all 


chers’ were in her hands, and he had ¢ 


good fortune to stand high in her favour, as a young man of great eer 


order, therefore, to avoid any diseussion téspecting moral merits, he read 


following letter from Andrew Pringle. 


vay 





Letrer XXIII. 
Andrew Pringle Esq. to the Rev. Charles Snodgrass. 


My pear Fatenp,—London un- 
doubtedly affords the best and the 
worst specimens of the British charac- 
ter; but there is a certain townish 
something about the inhabitants in 
general, of which I find it extremely 
difficult to convey any idea. Com- 
pared with the English of the coun- 
try, there is apparently very little dif- 
ference between them ; but still there 
is a difference, and of no small im- 
portance in a moral point of view. 
The country peculiarity is like the 
bloom of the plumb, or the down of 
the peach, which the fingers of infancy 
cannot touch without injuring ; but 
this felt but not describable quality of 
the town character, is as the varnish 
which brings out more vividly the co- 
lours of a picture, and which may be 
freely and even rudely handled. The 
women, for example, although as chaste 
in principle as those of any other com- 
munity, possess none of that innocent 
untempted simplicity, which is more 
than half the grace of virtue ; many of 
them, and even young ones too, “ in 
the first freshness of their virgin beau- 
ty,” speak of the conduct and vocation 
of ‘ the erring sisters of the sex,” in 
a manner that often amazes me, and 
has, in more than one instance, excit- 
ed unpleasant feelings towards the fair 
satirists. This moral taint, for I can 
consider it as nothing less, I have 
heard defended, but only by men who 
are supposed to have had a large expe-~ 
rience of the world, and who, per- 
haps, on that account, are not the best 
j of female delicacy. “ Every 
woman,” as —_ says, may be “ at 
heart a rake ;” but it is for the inter- 
ests of the domestic affections, which 
are the very elements of virtue, to 

ish the notion, that women, as 
they are physically more delicate than 
men, are also so morally. 

But the absence of delicacy, the 
bloom of virtue, is not peculiar to the 
females, it is characteristic of all the 
varieties of the metropolitan mind. 
The artifices of the inedical quacks are 


things of universal ridicule; but the 
sin, though in a less gross form, per. 
vades the whole of that sinister system 
by which much of the superiority of 
this vast metropolis is supported. ‘The 
state of the periodical press, that great 
organ of political instruction—the une 
ruly tongue of liberty, strikingly cone 
firms the justice of this ir ie 
remark. iia 
F had the kindness, by way, 
of a treat to me, to collect, the other, 
day, at dinner, some of the most emie 
nent editors of the London journals, 
I found them men of talent, certainly, 
and much more men of the world 
*€ the cloistered student from 0d jp 
ing lamp;” but I was astonished to 
find it considered, tacitly, as a sort of 
maxim among them, that an interme. 
diate party was not bound by any ob. 
ligation of honour to withhold, farthet 
than his own discretion suggested, any, 
information of which he was the acti, 
dental depositary, whatever the conse-, 
quences might be to his informant, or 
to those affected by the communica- 
tion. Ina word, they seemed all to 
care less about what might be true 
than what would produce effect, and 
that effect for their own particular ad- 





vantage, Itis impossible todeny, that . 


if interest is made the criterion by, 
which the confidences of = inter- 
course are to be respected, the persons 
who admit this doctrine will have but 
little respect for the use of names, or 
deem it any reprehensible delinquency, 
to suppress truth, or to blayon false- 
hood. Ina word, man in London i¢ 
not quite so a creature as he is 
out of it. The rivalry of interests is 
here too intense ; it impairs the affec- 
tions, and occasions speculations both 
in morals and in politics, which, I 
much suspect, it would puzzle a casu- 
ist to prove blameless. Can any thi 
for example, be more offensive to the 
calm spectator, than the elections 
which are now going on? Is it possi- 
ble that this country, so much 


in geographical er than France, 
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snd 96 inferior in natural resources, 
jestricted too by those ties and obliga~ 
tions which were thrown off as fetters 
by that country during the’ late war, 
could have attained, in despite of her, 
sucha lofty oxv-cubisiontes-hencias the 
foremost of all the world—had it not 
been governed in a manner congenial 
to the spirit of the people, and with 
t practical wisdom. It is absurd 
to assert, that there are no corruptions 
in the various modifications by which 
the affairs of the British empire are 
sdministered ; but it would be difficult 
to show, that, in the present state of 
morals and interests among mankind, 
corruption is not a necessary evil. I 
do not mean necessary, as evolved from 
those morals and interests, but neces- 
sary to the management. of political 
trusts: I am afraid, however, to in- 
sist on this, as the natural integrity of 
your own heart, and the dignity of 
your vocation, will alike induce you to 
condemn it as Machiavellian. It is, 
however, an observation forced on me 
y what I have seen here. 
“It would be invidious,. perhaps, to 
criticise the different candidates for the 
representation of London and West- 
minster very severely. I think it 
must be granted, that they are as sin- 
cere in frets ofessions as their op- 
ponents, which at least bleaches away 
much of that turpitude of which their 
political conduct is accused by those 
who. are of a different way of think- 
ing. But it is quite evident, at least 
tome, that no government could exist 
a week, managed with that subjection 
to public opinion to which Sir Francis 
Burdett and Mr Hobhouse apparently 
submit ; and it is no less.certain, that 
no government ought to exist a single 
day that would act in complete defi- 
ance of public opinion. 

I was surprised to find. Sir Francis 
Burdett an uncommonly mild and 
gentlemanly-looking man. I had pic- 
tured somehow to my imagination a 
dark and yt character ; but, on the 
contrary, in his appearance, rte 
oo manner Me pe ay is 
eminently qualified to attract ar 
pple . His style of ing is 

particularly oratorical, but he has 
the art of saying bitter things ina 
sweet way. in ‘his language, how- 
ever, although pungent and sometimes 
even eloquent, fre is singularly incor- 
rect, He cannot utter a sequence 
three sentences without violating com- 
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mon prammar in the most atrdciotis 
way, and his tropes and figures’ are ‘so 
distorted, hashed, ‘and broken—such 2 
patch-work of: différent patterns, that 
you are bewildered if you attempt to 
miake them out ; but the earnestness of 
his manner, and a certain fitness of 
character, in his observations a kind 
of Shaksperian  etemniee’ redeem all 
this. Besides, his manifold blunders 
of syntax do not offend the taste of 
those audiences where he is heard with 
the most approbation, 

Hobhouse speaks more correctly, 
but he lacks in the conciliatory advan- 
tages of personal appeararice ; and his 
physiognomy, though indicating con- 
siderable strength of mind, is not 80 
prepossessing. He is evidently a man 
of more education than his friend, 
that is, of more reading, perhaps also 
of more various observation, but he 
has less genius. His tact is courser, 
and though he speaks with more vehe- 
mence, he seldomer touches the sensi- 
bilities of his auditors. ‘He may have 
observed mankind in general more 
extensively than Sir Francis, but he is 
far less acquainted with the féelings 
and associations of the English mind. 
There is also a wariness about hini, 
which I do not like so well as the im- 
prudent ingenuousness of the baronet. 
He seems to me‘ to have a cause in 
hand—Hobhouse versus Existing Cir- 
cumstances—and that he considers the 
multitude as the jurors on whosé de+ 
cision his advancement fn life depends. 
—But in this I may be uncharitable. 
I should, however, think more highly 
of his sincerity as a patriot, if his stake 
in the country were greater ; and yet'l 
doubt, if his stake were greater, if he 
is that ‘sort of man who would have 
cultivated popularity’ in Westminster. 
He seems to me to have qualified him- 
self for Parliament as others do for the 
bar, and that he will’ probably be cdn- 
sidered in the» house for some time 
merely as a political adventurer. But 
if he has the talent ahd pradence re- 
quisite to ensure’ distinction in the line 
of his profession, ‘the eae ated 
original condition will reflect honour 
on his success, should he hereafter ac- 
quire influence and consideration as ‘a 
statesman. Of his talents I 
know you do not think very highly, tor 
am I inclined:torank the powers of his 
mind much those of any ¢om- 


of mon well-educated English geritlémai.. 


But it will soon be ascertained whe- 
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‘ Pretension, or presumption rather, 
seems to be an essential i ient in 
the qualifications of a parli tary 
candidate, and the city candidates at- 
ford a geting illustration of this cir- 
cumstance. It is deplorable to think, 
that London should be represented by 
such a man as Alderman Waithman. 
Of his personal character I have heard 
nothing objectionable, and in the con- 
dition of a common council man, he 
filled his proper sphere. But that a 
mere fluency in stringing assertions 
and truisms together should be deemed 
sufficient qualifications for a legislator, 
is an absurdity that sickens common 
sense. ‘The returning of this weak 
intoxicated individual to parliament, 
must have destroyed his character as 
@ patriot among the reflecting portion 

f his friends. Had he possessed any 


true public spirit, and not been actu- 
ated by vanity in the part he has so 
long taken in politics, he would not 
hiaye allowed himself to be so set for- 
ward. In the Common Halls of the 
city he was respectable, sometimes in- 


epid; but in the House of Com- 
mons, he can never be otherwise than 


t. 
. ‘Wood, who was twice Lord 
aayor, I know not what to say. 
ere is a queer and wily cast in his 






would call him an empty vain’ erg 
ture ; but when I look at that’ iy; 
scribable spirit, which indicates 
strange and out-of-the-way manner of 
thinking, I humbly confess that hej 
ho common man. He is evidently 
person of no intellectual aceom 
ments; he has neither the 
nor the deportment of a gentleman, 
the usual understanding of the term: 
and yet there is something that’ 
would almost call genius about him: 
It is not cunning, it is not wisdom) it 
is far from being prudence, and yet it 
is something as wary as prudence, gs 
effectual as wisdom, and not less sinigss 
ter than cunning. I would call it in 
tuitive skill, a sort of instinct, by 
which he is enabled to attain his ends 
in defiance of a capacity natural} 
narrow, a judgment that topples with 
vanity, and an address at once’ mean 
and repulsive. To call him a great 
man, in any possible approximation’ of 
the word, would be ridiculous ; that 
he is a good ome, will be denied ’by 
those who envy his success,. or hate 
his politics; but nothing, save the 
blindness of fanaticism, can call” 
question his possession. of a rare 
singular species of ability, let it be 
excited in what cause it may.—=But 
my paper is full, and I have only toom 
to subscribe myself, faithfully, yours, 
A. PaineLe” 


_. Tt appears to us,” said Mr Snodgrass, as he folded up the letter to teturn 


it to his pocket, “‘ that the Londoners, with all their advantages of informa 
tion, are neither purer nor better than their fellow-subjects in the country.”= 
** As to their betterness,” replied Miss Mally, ‘ I have a notion that they are 
far waur ; and I hope you do not think that earthly knowledge of any sort has 
a tendency to make mankind, or womankind either, any better ; for was ndt 
f mn, who had more of it than any other man, a type and testification, 
at knowledge without grace is but vanity.” The young clergyman was 
somewhat startled at this application of a remark on which he laid no parti¢d- 
lar stress, and was thankful injhis heart that Mrs Giibbans was not preset 
He was not aware that Miss Mally had an orthodox corn, or bunyan, th 
could as little bear a touch from the royne-slippers of philosophy, as the | 
flamed gout of ical controversy, which had ted every mental jo 
and member of that zealous prop of the Relief Kirk. This was indeed th 
tender point of Miss Mally’s character ; for she was left unplucked: on fit 
talk of single blessedness, owing entirely to a conversation on this very § 
ject with the only lover she ever had, Mr Dalgliesh, formerly helper in 
neighbouring parish of Dintonknow. He happened incidentally to 
that education was requisite to te the interests of religion,. But 
Mally, on that occasion, jocularly maintained, that education had only a: 
dency to ote the sale of books. This, Mr Dalgliesh thought, was a § 
at hi > he having some time before unfortunately published a shott 







entitled, “ ‘The moral union of our temporal and eternal interests considered, 
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t to the establishment of parochial seminaries,” and which fell still- 

fromthe press. He therefore retorted with some acrimony, until, from 
'fomore, Miss Mally ordered, him to keep his distance ; upon which he 

need out of the room, and they were never after wanda, ot. spaahish ig terms. 
Saving, however, and excepting this particular dogma, Miss Mally was on all 
other topics as liberal and beneficent as could be expected from a maiden lady, 
who was obliged to eke out her stinted income with a nimble needle and a 
close-clipping economy. The conversation with Mr Snodgrass was not, how- 
ever, lengthened into acrimony ; for immediately after the remark which we 
have noticed, she proposed that they should call on Miss Isabella Todd to see 
Rachel’s letter ; indeed this was rendered necessary by the state of the fire, 
for after boiling the kettle she had allowed it to fall low. It, was her nightly 
practice after tea, to take her evening seam, in a friendly ways to some of her 
neighbours’ houses, by which she saved both coal and candle,. while she ac- 

quired the news of the day, and was qccantonalls, Savile’ to stay supper. 
On their arrival at Mrs Todd’s, Miss Isabella understood the purport of 
their visit, and immediately produced her letter, receiving, at the same time, 





a perusal of Mr Andrew Pringle’s. 
viously seen. 


Mrs Pringle’s to Miss Mally she had pre- 





Letter XXIV. 


My pear Betr,—Since my last we 
have undergone great changes and vi- 
assitudes. Last week we removed to 
our present house, which is exceeding- 
ly handsome and elegantly furnished ; 
and on Saturday there was an insur- 
rection of the servants, on account of 
my mother not allowing them to have 
their dinners served up at the usual 
hour for servants in other genteel 
houses. We have also had the legacy 
in,the funds transferred to my father, 
and only now wait the settling of the 
final accounts, which will yet take 
some time, On the day that the 
transfer took place, my mother made 
me a present of a twenty pound note, 
to lay out in any way I thought fit, 
and in doing so, I could not but think 
of you; I have, therefore, in a box 
which she is sending to Miss Mally 
Glencairn, sent you an evening dress 
from Mrs Bean's, one of the most 
fashionable and tasteful dressmakers 
in town, which I hope you will wear 
with pleasure for my sake. I have 
got one exactly like it, so that when 
i see yourself in the glass, you will 
behold in what state I appeared at 
Lady ——’s route. 

_Ah! my dear Bell, how much are 
Our expectations disappointed! How 

tei have we, with admiration and 

ging wotider, read the descriptions 
in the newspapers of the fashionable 
és in this great metropolis, and 
thought of the Grecian lamps, the ot- 


_ fomans, the promenades, the orna- 


d floors, the cut glass, the coup 
‘@iul, and the tout ensamble. Alas ! 
Vor. VIII. 


as Young, the poet, says, “‘ the things 
unseen do not deceive us.” I have 
seen more beauty at an Irvine ball, 
than all the fashionable world could 
bring to market at my Lady ——’s 
emporium for young ledicn, for indeed 
I can consider it as nothing else, 

I went with the Argents ; the hall- 
door was open, and filled with the 
servants in their. state liveries; but 
although the door was open, the por- 
ter, as each carriage came up, rung & 
peal upon the knocker, to announce to 
all the square the successive arrival of 
the guests. We were shewn up stains 
to the drawing-rooms. They were 
very well, but neither so grand nor so 
great as I expected. As for the com- 
pany, it was a suffocating crowd of fat 
elderly gentlewomen, and misses that 
stood in need of all the charms of their 
fortunes. One thing I could notice— 
for the press was so great, little could 
be seen—it was, that the old ladies 
wore rouge. The white satin sleeve 
of my dress was entirely ruined b 
coming in'contact with a little, round, 
dumpling duchess’s cheek—as vulgar 
a body as could well be. She seemed 
to me to havé spent all her days be- 
hind a counter smirking thankfulness 
to bawbee customers. 

When we had been shewn in the 
drawing-rooms to the men for some 
time, we then adjourned to the lower 
apartments, where the refreshments 
wereset out. This, I suppose, is arrang- 
ed to afford an opportunity to the beaux 
to be civil to the belles, and thereby 
to scrape acquaintance with ‘those 

C 
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whom approve, by assisting them 
to the ies. Altogether, it was a 
very dull well-dressed affair, and yet 
I it to have been in good ts, 
for Sir Marmaduke Towler, a great 
Yorkshire baronet, was most particu- 
lar in his attentions to me—indeed so 
much so, that I saw it made poor Sa- 
bre very uneasy. I do not know why 
it should, for I have given him no po- 
sitive encouragement to hope for, any 
thing ; not that I have the least idea 
that the baronet’s attentions were more 
than common-place politeness, but he 
has sinee called. I cannot however 
say, that my vanity is at all flattered 
by this circumstance. At the same 
time, there surely could be no harm 
in Sir Marmaduke making me an of- 
fer, for you know I am not bound to 


Besides, my father ‘dda: 


it. 
not Gi ¢ him, and my mother ¢hinky 


he’s a fortune-hunter ; but I” 


conceive how that may be, for, on tie: 


contrary, he is said to be rather extras 
vagant. Ysa 
Before we return to Scotland, ity 
intended that we shall visit some¢f 
the watering places ; and perhaps, if 
Andrew can manage it with my father, 
we may even take a trip to Parig) 
The doctor himself is not aversé’to‘it, 
but my mother is afraid that a new 
war may break out, and that we 
be detained prisoners. This fantaath 
cal fear, we shall, however, ‘try'to 
overcome. But I am interrupted. ‘Si 
Marmaduke is in the drawing-roon, 
and I am summoned.—Y ours trly," 
RACHEL PRINGLE. 


When Mr Snodgrass had read this letter, he paused for a moment, and the 
said, dryly, in handing it to Miss Isabella: “‘ Miss Pringle is improving in the 
ways of the world.” The evening by this time was far advanced, and ‘the 





young clergyman was not desirous to renew the conversation ; he therefore 
almost immediately took his leave, and walked sedately towards Garnock, 
debating with himself as he went along, whether Dr Pringle’s family were 
likely to be benefited by their legacy. But he had scarcely passed the minis. 
ter’s carse, when he met with Mrs Glibbans returning. “ Mr Snodgrass! 
Mr Snodgrass!” cried that ardent matron from her side of the road to’'the 
other where he was walking, and he obeyed her call. “ Yon is no si¢‘s 
black story as I thought; Mrs Craig is to be sure far gane, but they were 
married in December ; and it was only because she was his servan’ lass, ‘that. 
the worthy man didna like to own her at first for his wife. It would have 
been dreadful had the matter been as I jealoused at the first. She gaed to 
Glasgow to see an auntie that she has there, and he gaed in to feteh her ont, 
and it was then the marriage was made up—which I was glad to hear—for, ‘oh, 
Mr Snodgrass, it would have been an awfu’ judgment had a man like Mr Craig 
turnt out no better than a Tam Pain or a Major Weir. But a’ ’s for the best, 
and Him that has the power of salvation can blot out al! our iniquities—#o good 
night—ye'll have a lang walk. , 





THE ANGEL OF THE WORLD, &c.* 


Our readers can scarcely have forgot- mong contemporary poets: But if 
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ten a very splendid poem, entitled 
“ Paris,” which was published about 
the year 1815, and which attracted, 
at the time of its publication, no in- 
considerable share of the applause 
to which its merits, both of purpose 
SF execution, entitled it. It was 
known, we believe, soon after, that 
Mr Croly was the author of this poem ; 
and, the public were at that time pre- 
pared to place his name high up a- 


any one attribute were to be permit 
ted to give name to this age of our lie 
terature, perhaps it would be no other 
than that of rertiLity. Nothing) is 
more certain, than that an author.of 
this time, if he would keep his ground, 
must shew his possession of this at- 
tribute, and take care, by Sroaned’ 
appeals, to remind all men of his 
merits and of his claims. The truth 
is, that Mr Croly’s beautiful poem of 





‘“® Phe Angel of ‘the World; an Arabian Tale: Sebastian ; a Spanish Tale? »with 
Other Poems. By the Rev. George Croly, A.M. London: John Warren, 1820. »<' 
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« Paris” had been begun to be for- 
bry and it was high time that 
fi be and it should be recalled to 
the public eye by some such fresh and 


ri demonstration of existence as 


_ may be found abundantly in the volume 
, now before us. 


hy are Hy pas 
that the period of Mr Croly’s poeti 
silence has not been a aaa of indo- 
lence; but this is not the time for 
expressing all that we feel concerning 
the services he has been rendering to 
his country, and the literature of his 
country too, during the last year. He 
may rest assured, that the day will 
come when none of his many merits 
shall be suffered to sleep in the obli- 
vion of thanklessness. It is with his 
poetry alone that we are at present 
concerned. 

“ The Angel of the World,” which 
stands first in the new volume, is a 
beautiful paraphrase on one of the 
most graceful fictions of the Koran. 
The angels, Haruth and Maruth, had, 
it. seems, spoken uncharitably con- 
cerning mankind—and expressed, in 
the regions aboye, great contempt for 
those temptations which are, and have 
long been found, most efficacious for 
overthrowing the resolution of terres- 
trial virtue. That they might have 
their own fearless purity put to the 

f, the two proud Angels were 
sent down to dwell for a season on 
the earth, and to mingle with those 
that it inherit. A woman was sent 
to. tempt them, and they fell. Her 
charms won them first to drink of 
the forbidden fruit of the grape; and 
after that fall, all others were easy. 
They stained their essence with the 
corruptions of sense, and betrayed to 
mortal ears ‘* the words that raise 
men to Angels.” 

In order to simplify, and thereby 
increase the interest of this story, our 
poet has contented himself with nar- 
rating the seduction of one Angel on- 
ly ; but he has wisely adhered, in all 
other respects, to the original of the 
legend. With infinite splendour of 
language, he describes ‘‘ the Angel of 
the World” as tabernacled within a 
lofty tower near the city of Damascus, 
there listening to the petitions of the 
Children of Earth. A variety of 
temptations appear in different human 
shapes, and are stedfastly resisted. 
At last comes the moment of peril. 


‘The form:arose—the face was in a veil, 


The voice was low, and often check’d with 
sighs ; 


The tale it utter’d was a simple tale ; 
A vow to close a dying parent’s eyes, 
Had brought its weary steps from Tripolis ; 
The Arab in the Syrian mountains lay, 
The caravan was made the robber’s prize, 
The pilgrim’s little wealth was swept away, 
Man’s help was vain. The voice here sank 
in soft decay. 
‘* And this is Earth !” the Angel frowning 


said 

And from the ground he took a matchless 
gem, 
And flung it to the mourner, then outspread 
His mighty pinions in ihe parting beam ; 
The pilgrim started at the diamond's gleam, 
Look @ up in pray’t, then, bending near the 

rone, : 
Shed the quick tears that from the bosom 


stream, 
And tried to speak, but tears were there 
al 


one ; : 
The pitying Angel said, “ Be happy and 
be gone.” 


The weeper raised the veil ; @ ruby 4 

First dawn’d: then glow’d the young cheek’s 
deeper hue. 

Yet delicate as roses when they dip 

Their odorous blossoms in the paricga See 

Then beam’d the eyes, twin stars of living 
blue ; 

Half shaded by the curls of glossy hair, 

That turned to golden as the light wind 
threw 

Their clusters in the western en glare. 

Yet was her blue eye dim, ay tears were 
standing there, 

He look’d upon her, and her hurried gaze 

Was at his look dropp’d instant on the 


ground ; 
But o’er her cheek of beauty rush’d 9 blaze, 
Her bosom heaved above its silken bound, 
As if the soul had felt some sudden wound. 
He looked again ; the cheek was deadl ; 
The bosom sank with onelong sigh profound ; 
Yet still one lily hand upheld veil, - 
And one still press’d her heart—that sigh 

told all its tale. 


She oe *d and from the thicket pluck’d a 
ower, 
Kiss’d it with eager lip, then with faint hand 
Laid it upon the bright step of the bower } 
Sueh was the ancient custom of the land. 
Her sighs were richer than the rose they 
fann’d, 
The breezes swept it to the Angel’s feet ; 
Yet eyen that ans ight boon, "twas Hea- 
ven’s command, : 
He must not touch, from her though doubly 
sweet, 
No earthly gift must stain that hallow’d 
judgment-seat. RE} 
' The flower still lay upon the splendid spot, 
The Pilgrim turn’d away as sinete ‘with 


shame ; 

Her eye a glance of self-upbraiding shot, 

That pierced his besom like a shaft ef flame. 

The humbled one pronounced.and bles’d 
his name, 
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Cross’d her white arms, end slowly bade 
farewell. 


A sudden faintness o’er the Angel came ; 

The voice rose sweet and solemn as a spell, 

She bowed her face to Earth, and o’er it 
dropp’d her veil. 


Beauty, what art thou, that thy slightest 
ze 

Can make the spirit from its centre roll, 

Its whole long course, a sad and shadowy 
maze ? 

Thou midnight or thou noontide of the soul ; 

One glorious vision lighting up the whole 

Of the wide world ; or one deep, wild desire, 

By day and night consuming, sad and sole ; 

Till Hope, Pride, Genius, nay, till Love’s 
own fire 

Desert the weary heart, a cold and moulder- 
ing pyre. 


Enchanted sleep, yet full of deadly dreams ; 
Companionship divine, stern solitude ; 
Thou serpent, colour’d with the brightest 


gleams 
That om Wa poison, making hearts thy 


Woe to the heart that lets thee once intrude, 
Victim of visions that life’s purpose steal, 

Till the whole struggling nature lies subdued, 
Bleeding with wounds the grave alone must 


Bright Spirit was it thine that mortal woe to 
? 


The Angel takes up the flower— 
and, in spite of a warning thunder- 
peal, followed by a terrible storm of 
the desert, permits his dangerous vi- 
sitant to remain in his bower. He 
listens to her song, and then comes 
another warning from heaven, at- 
tended with equal success. 

The Angel knew the warning of that storm ; 
But saw the shuddering Minstrel’s step 


draw near, 
And * the whole deep witchery of her 
‘orm, 
Her sigh was music’s echo to his ear ; 
He loved—and true love ever banished fear. 
Now night had droop’d on earth her raven 


But in the arbour all was splendour clear ; 

And like twin spirits in its charmed ring 

Shone, that sweet child of earth, and that 
star diadem’d King. 

For, whether "twas the light’s unusual glow, 

Or that some natural change had on her 


come, 
Her look, tho’ lovely still, was Joftier now, 
Her tender cheek was flushed with brighter 


bloom ; 
Yet in her azure eye there gathered gloom, 
Like evening’s clouds across its own blue 


star, » 
Then would a sudden flash its depths illume ; 
And wore she but the wing and gemm’d tiar, 
She 'seemed.instinct with power to make the 
. Gouds her car. 


She slowly raised her arm, that,’ bitighties)) 
snow . ofa She 
Gleam’d like a rising meteor thro’ the airy.” 
Shedding white lustre on her turban’d 
She gazed on Heaven, as wrapt in solempy 


Pi gute) 3 yT 

She still look’d woman, but more proudly 
fair ; 

And as she stood and pointed to the sky, “* 

With that fixed look of loveliness and care, 

The —a and check’d it with’, 


sign, 
He saw some Spirit fallen from immortality, 


The silent prayer was done, and now’she 
moved 

Faint to his footstool, and, upon her knee,’ 

Besought her lord, if in his Heaven they 
loved, 

That, as she never more his face mist see, 

She there might pledge her heart’s fidelity, 

She turn’d, and pluck’d a cluster from the 
vine, 

And o’er a chalice waved it, with a sigh, 

Then, with bow’d forehead, rear’d the 
shrine ‘ 

The crystal cup.—The Angel rose in wrath 
—’twas wine ! 


She stood ; she shrank ; she totter’d. ° Down 
he sprang, 

With one hand clasp’d her waist, with one 
upheld 

The vase—his ears with giddy murmurs 


rang ; ; 
His eye upon her dying cheek was spell’d ; 
He glanced upon the brim—its_ bri 
. draught Ewell’d “ 
Like liquid rose, its odour touch’d his 
brain ; 
He knew his ruin, but his soul was quell’d; 
He shudder’d—gazed upon her cheek again, 
Press’d her pale lip, and to the last that cup 
did drain. 
The Enchantress smiled, as still in some 
sweet dream, 
Then waken’d in a long, delicious sigh, 
And on the bending Spirit fixed the beam 
Of her deep, dewy, melancholy eye. 
The undone Angel gave no more reply 
Than hiding his pale forehead in the hair 
That floated on her neck of ivory, 
And breathless pressing, with her ringlets 


fair, 
From his bright eyes the tears of passion 
and despair. 

The convulsions on earth, sea, and 
sky, which follow the draining of the 
guilty cup, satisfy the Angel that his 
doom is sealed. The temptress, how- 
ever, faints by his side, and he thinks 
of nothing but her. 

The Angel cheer’d her, ** No! let Justice 
wreak 

Its wrath upon them both, or him alone.” 

A flush of love’s pure crimson lit her cheek ; 


She whisper’d, and his stoop’d ear drank the . 
tone 


[od 
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Witrinad delight ; ** Or there is one way, 


one 

usboth. Are there not mighty words 

a ometon the throne where Solomon 

Sits ever the Genii swords, 

To give thy servant wings like her resplen- 
dent Lord's ?” 

This was the Sin of Sins! The first, last 
crime 

In earth and heaven, unnamed, unnameable; 

This from his gorgeous throne, before all 


time, 
Had smitten Eblis, brightest, first that fell ; 
He started back.—‘* What urged him to 
rebel ! 
What led that soft seducer to his bow’r ! 
Could she have laid upon his soul that spell, 
Young, lovely, fond; yet but an earthly 
flow’r ?” 


But for that fatal cup, he had been free that 
hour. 


But still its draught was fever in his blood. 

He caught the upward, huntble, weeping 
gleam 

Of woman’s eye, by passion all subdued ; 

He sigh’d, and at his sigh he saw it beam : 

Oh! the sweet frenzy of the lover’s dream ! 

A moment’s lingering, and they both must 
die. 

The lightning round them shot a broader 
stream ; 

He felt her clasp his knees in agony ; 

He spoke the words of might,—the thunder 
gave reply ! 

Away! away! the sky is one black cloud, 

Shooting the lightnings down in spire on 


spire. 
Now, round the Mount its canopy is bow’d, 
A vault of stone on columns of red fire. 
The stars like lamps along its roof expire ; 
But thro’ its centre bursts an orb of rays ; 
The Angel knew the Avenger in his ire ! 
The Wade smoked beneath the stooping 
blaze, 
The culprits dared not there their guilty eye- 
balls raise. 


And words were utter’d from that whirling 
sphere, 

That mortal sense might never hear and live. 

They pierced like arrows thro’ the Angel’s 


ear 5 

He bow’d his head ; "twas vain to fly or 
strive. 

Down comes the final wrath: the thunders 


give 
The doubled peal,—the rain in cataracts 


sweep, 
Broad fiery bars the sheeted deluge rive ; 
The mountain summits to the valley leap, 
Pavilion, garden, grove, smoke up one 
ruin’d heap. 
The storm stands still! a moment’s pause 
of terror ! 
All dungeon dark !—Again the lightnings 


yawn 
Shewing the Earth asin a quivering mirror. 
The prostrate Angel felt but that the one, 
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Whose love had lost him Paradise, was gories 

He dared not see her corpse !—he closed his 
eyes 5 ns , 

A voice burst o’er him, solenmn as the tone: 

Of the last trump,-—he glanced upon'the 
8 

He saw what shook his soul with terror, 
shame, surprise. 

Th’ Enchantress stood before him; two 
broad plumes 

Spread from her shoulders on the burthen’d 


alr 5 
Her face was glorious still, but love’s young 
blooms 
Had vanish’d for the hue of bold despair ; 
A fiery circle crown’d her sable hair’; 
And, as she look’d upon her prostrate prize, 
Her eyeballs shot around a meteor glare, 
Her form tower’d up at once to’giant size ; 
"Twas Esuis, king of Hell’s relentless 
sovereignties. 


The tempter spoke—** Spirit, thou'might’st 
have stood, 

But thou hast fall’n a weak and willing slave. 

Now were thy feeble heart our serpents’ food, 

Thy bed our burning ocean’s sleepless wave, 

But haughty Heaven controuls the power it 


gave. 
Yet art thou doom’d to wander from thy 


ere, 
Till the last trumpet reaches to the grave 3: 
Till the Sun rolls the grand concluding year; 
Till Earth is Paradise ; then shall thy erithe 
be clear.” , 

Our readers, after perusing these 
specimens, will agree with us in:think- 
ing, that Mahomet’s beautiful ““warn~ 
ing against wine” has been treated 
in a style worthy of its beauty.. Mr 
Croly, however, may do well to de- 
vote himself henceforth to subjects of 
more directly human interest. It is 
only playing with his strength to la- 
vish so much splendour ‘on a story, 
the chief merit of which, after all he 
has done, must be admitted to lie in 
the first conception. ; 

There is another poem in_ the vo- 
lume, against the subject of .which 
nothing can be said, but we are afraid, 
in its execution, Mr Croly has in- 
dulged himself in very culpable haste 
and negligence—faults, of which com- . 
paratively few traces ean be discovered. 
in “ the Angel of the World.” This 
is the tale of “* Sebastian,” a fine tro- 
mantic sketch of Spanish adventure, 
breathing, throughout, all the rich 
and passionate spirit of the land where 
its scene is laid. ‘It is a pity that the 
young poet, had not bestowed more 
pains on this production, for the, story 
is very happy ; and here apd there 
there do occur particular passages ela- 
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borated in a style superior to any 
thing he has elsewhere exhibited, and 
scarcely inferior, we must add, to any 
thing we can remember in the poetry 
of his most celebrated contemporaries. 
Nothing, we think, can be more ex- 
quisitely written than the apostrophe 
to the old Moorish palace of the Al- 
hambra, which occurs at page 78, and 
et the beauty of the writing is far 
being even the chief of its merits. 


Palace of beauty ! where the Moorish Lord, 

King of the bow, the bridle, and the sword, 

Sat like a Genie in the diamond’s blaze. 

Oh ! to haye seen thee in the ancient days, 

When at thy morning gates the coursers 
stood 


, 
The ‘* thousand,” milk-white, Yemen's 
fiery blood, 
oe and ruby harness"d for the king ; 
thro’ thy portals pour’d the gorgeous 
flood 


Of jewell’d Sheik and Emir, hastening, 
the sky the dawning purple show’d, 
Their turbans at the Caliph’s feet to fling. 
Lovely thy morn,—thy evening lovelier still, 
When at the waking of the first blue star 
That trembled on the Atalaya hill, 
The splendours of the trumpet’s voice arose, 
Brilliant and bold, and yet no sound of war ; 
It summon’d all thy beauty from repose, 
The shaded slumber of the burning noon. 
Then in the slant sun all thy fountains shone, 
Shooting the sparkling column from the vase 
Of cpl ant Ping n'a, been 
Of rainbow hues on floors of porphyry, 
And the rich bordering beds of every bloom 
That breathes to African or Indian sky. 
Carnation, tuberose, thick anémone, 
Pure lily, that its virgin head low waved 
Beneath the fountain drops, yet still would 
come, 
Like hearts by love and destiny enslaved, 
That see, and shrink,—and yet will seek 
their doom. 
Then was the harping of the minstrels heard, 
In the deep arbours, or the regal hall, 
Hushing the tumult of the festival, 
When the pale bard his kindling eyeball 
rear’d 


And told of eastern glories, silken hosts, 

Tower'd elephants, and chiefs in topaz 
arm’d ; 

Or of the myriads from the cloudy coasts 

Of the far western sea, the sons of blood, 

The iron men of tournament and feud, 

That round the bulwarks of their fathers 
swarm’d, 

Doomed by the Moslem scymetar to fall ; 

Till the red cross was hurl’d from Salem’s 
wall, 


Where are thy pomps, Alhambra, earthly 


sun, 
That had no rival, and no second ?-gone ! 
Thy glory down the arch of time has roll’d, 
Like the great day-star to the ocean dim, 
The billows of the ages o’er thee swim, 
1 


Gloomy and fathomless ; thy tale i 
Where is thy horn of battle that bee 
Brought every chief of Afric from his 
Brought every spear of Afric from t 
Brought every charger barded from th, 
Till all its tribes sat mounted on the shore ; 
Waiting the waving of thy toreh to. pour 
The living deluge on the fields of Spain, 
Queen of earth’s loveliness, there was a stain 
ay thy brow—the stain of guilt and gore, 
Thy course was bright, bold, treach'rous,—. 
and ’tis o’er. 
The spear and diadem are from thee gone ; 
Silence is now sole monarch on thy throne! 


Neither do we recollect any one 
specimen, even of Lord Byron’s power 
of rapid sketching, more admirable 
than the following one of the assum 
tion of the veil by a daughter of the 
house of Medina Sidonia. 


The porch is fill’d with rich escutcheon’d 
cars, 
And glossy jennets, plumed and ribbon 


rein’d, 

Pure Arab blood, their broad fronts bright 
with stars, 

Quick-eyed, full-crested, high and purple 
vein’d ; . 

They stand with nostrils wide and chests 
thick panting ; 

For all their passage up that causeway 
slanting 

Had been a mimic combat, many a spear 

Had cross’d the saddle in that gay career. 

The sight within was splendid; from the 


rch 

The side's long vista shew’d the lamp, and 
torch, 

And silver urn of frankincense and myrrh, 

Filling the air with fragrance and with 
gloom, 

And, twined round shrine and time-womn 
sepulchre ol 

In lovely mockery, the rose’s bloom ; 

Within the stone what darker mockeries lie 

Of man and pomp! Oh vain mortality, 

All to the chancel gates was pearl, and 
plume, 

And ermined cap, and mantle stiff with gold, 

For there the tide of knights and dames had 

‘d 


roll’d, 
And there had stopp’d: beyond was like a 


tomb, 
Shut from the daylight, high barr’d, silent, 
cold ; 
And in is beings scarcely of man’s mould 
Were moving, scatter’d, swift, and sound: 


lessly, ind 
Shadows that tose and perish’d on the eye- 
Music is heard, such sounds as spirits breathe 
On their night watches, if the tale be true, 
Around the loved in life, the loved in death, 
Calling them upwards to the concave. blue; 
And on the walls, as far as eye can. gaae, 
Flits through the dusk a torch’s.wavyering 


blaze. 4 at 
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They move, a throng of mitre, cross, and Even now he bade her pause. She look’d: 
‘ cope, to heaven, 
pale and vision’d lustre. Sudden ope One long, wild pressure to his cheek wag 
chancel gates ; the stately abbot comes. given, : 
Down to the ground are stoop’d theknight- Her pale lip quiver’d, would not say “ fare- 
oy es, well,” 
And ree} indy ‘bows her gemmed tiar, The be oye one deep toll, it seem’d her 


That shoots down light like an earth-stoop- 
ving star. | 


THE HYMN: 


“ e of e, receive the bride, 

weer ae to por her virgin vow. 

Oh! not with mortal thoughts those cheeks 
are dyed, 

Those downcast eyes not touch’d with mor- 
tal woe ; 

Her’s are the thoughts that light the seraph’s 

low, 

When, ‘veilitg his bright forehead with his 
plume, 

He lays before the throne his chaplet low. 

Daughter of pee heir = glory, —_ ! 
e gates 0! . e triumphs o’er 

wong pe: ecle 


“ Come, beautiful, betrothed ! The bitter 
sting 

Of hope deferr’d can reach no bosom here, 

Here life is peace, unwreck’d by dreams 
that spring 

From the dark bosom’s living sepulchre. 

At these high gates die sorrow, sin, and fear. 

Woe to the heart where passion pours its tide; 

Soon sinks the flood to leave the desart there ; 

Here love’s pure stream with hues of heaven 
is dyed. 

Come, stainless spouse. Ye gates of peace 
receive the bride !”’ 


In the low echoes of the anthem’s close 

The murmurs of a distant chorus rose. 

A portal open’d, in its shadow stood 

A sable p» the hallow’d sisterhood, 

They led a white-robed form, young, deli- 
cate, 

Wherelife’s delicious spring was opening yet; 

Yet was she stately, and, as up the aisle 

She moved, her proud, pale lip half wore a 
smile : 

Her eye was firm, yet those who saw it near, 

Saw on its lash the glistening of a tear. 

All to Sidonia’s passing daughter bow’d, 

And she returned it gravely, like one vow’d 

To loftier things. But, once she paused ; 
and press’d 

With quick, strange force her slight hand 
to her breast, 

And her wan cheek was redden’d with a glow 

That spread its crimson to her forehead’s 


snow, 
As if the vestal felt the throes that wreak 
Their _ upon young hearts about to 


She ) sigh’d’; Her look of agony 





Was tiilm’d, and she was at Sidoria’s knee. 
Het father’s chasing tears upon her fell ; 
His gentle heart abhorr’d the convent cell ; 


ell ; 
She started, ‘strove his strong embrace to 


sever, 
Then rush’d within the gate——that shuts 
fot ever. 

But so much of the merit of Ses 
bastian lies in the story itself, that 
we shall not diminish the interest 
with which our readers will read it, 
by quoting more, or by apy attempt 
at analysis. We have already, we are 
sure, done enough to call attention to 
Mr Croly’s volume, and that is all the 
service of which such a volume can 
ever stand in need. We regard it, in- 
deed, as the earnest of far better 
things ; but even if nothing more 
were to follow, we feel satisfied that 
it would entitle its author to a per- 
manent and a lofty place among the 
poets of his country. 

It is very delightful to us, and we 
are sure it will be so to all men of 
right feeling, to observe, that ali the 
rising poetical genius of England is 
not infected either with the affecta- 
tions or the bad principles of those 
who would fain be considered as hay 
ing taken the lead in a sort of poetical 
revolution amongst us. On the con- 
trary, of the four young poets who 
have made any impression lately on 
the public mind, there are three to 
whose writings we can turn with well 
nigh unmingled satisfaction. Mu. 
MAN, CornNWALL, and Cro ty, are all, 
so far as we can see, of a 
omens sense of that great responsibi- 

ity under which every English poet 
lies, and determined to conduct them- 
selves as becomes their dignity. In 
all the writings of thesé men, it is eas 

to discover faults of youth; but in all 
of them, the faults are of the right 
kind—faults, namely, of redundance, 
not of poverty—faults of careless exe~ 
cution, not of cold conception. They 
are all of them imitators of the great 
poets that have immediately preceded 
them in the march of our literature— 
it was impossible, probably, that they 
should have been otherwise—but none 
of them are servile in their imitation, 
and =~ are dey the best os of 
the word, origi joets. “mn 

all, without aokibt, ome senior 
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so—and we hope they will. Of the 
three we know not which  is.our chief 
favourite, or even on which of them 
our greatest expectations depend. Mr 
Cornwall has many beauties of a more 
delicate order than either Mr Milman 
or Mr Croly has ever exemplified, and 
we rather think he has more of the 
dramatic tact than either of them is 
ever likely to attain. Mr Milman, 
again, has a richer eye, and a more 
powerful grasp than either of his ri- 
vals—he is the likeliest of the three, 
in our opinion, to produce a great nar- 
rative poem, destine:l to take its place 
among the *rnuara ts ew of our liter- 
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oe 


(fe, 
ature. Mr Croly, too}; has poiats oq 
which he appears superior te both of 
these. He comes nearer than’ either 
of them to the burning. intense 

dity of Lord Byron’s outline, and 

a march in his versification, that is ag 
graceful as energetic, ..We observe 
that he has in the press, “,Specimeng 
of the living English Poets,” on the 
plan of Mr Campbell’s work ; and from 
the power of thought and the accu 

of taste displayed in the present yo. 
lume, we are inclined. to, eugur 
highly of his success in this bold at. 
tempt. " 





HUBERT ; 


Or, The Veteran of India. 


PART I. 


Wuenrs Indian village ’mid the Frove of palms, 


Her shadowed cots conceals ; an 


devious path 


Now guides the traveller past the peasant’s door ; 
Where sable child, amid his eager play, 
Disparts from sparkling eye his clustered locks, 


To gaze at man of Euro 


passing strange ;—— 


Now winds through garden rich with trees of fruit, 
Where slenderest arec* waves her silvery stalk 


Amid her brethren 


s; or widening leads 


Where eager damsels crowd the morning well, 

Their earliest, coolest, draught unsoiled to draw ; 

And Indian beauty shews her sable charms, 

In sylph-like grace, not undelightful seen, 

Or speaks in downcast eyes, as traveller looks, 

Her ebon-mantled blush : There, built apart, 

Where opener site invites the seaward breeze, 

A neater house mid verdant garden stands ; 

Whose herbs and flowerets, watered due at eve, 

Defy the sun, and thrive in arid sand. 
There lives a man of Europe ; brown with toil, , 
And many a fiery climate ; hoar with age, it 
Yet cheerful, healthy ; living now at ease, 

A soldier long ; receiving here reward 

Of many a day of toil and scene of blood : 

For years on upland Indian plains has lived, 

With men whose unaccustomed ears would shrink 


To hear an English word: has fought the wars iid 


Of England, only Englishman, the rest i 
A band of sable warriors, trained to know , 
The arts of British battle ; Veteran now,— 





© The areca palms, though scarcely thicker than a man’s arm, rise to dlie same height 
with the tall cocoa nut and date palms around them; and the number of their long slen- 
der stems, intermingled with the other trees, adds much to the nomantie¢ ce of the 
Indian ens. Not being of sufficient strength to beara. man's, weight, (though the 
wood is slow of growth and "ape Pao hard), their nuts.are gathered by, darries, OF 
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In childhood came ‘to Ind: can recollect 

But few and faint the early scenes of home ; 

Where born, he scarcely knows : a wood, a hill, 
Perchance a glittering lake, recalls to mind; 

Or antique spire of grove-embosomed church ; 

On these with fondness dwell his thoughts entranced, 
As men recall the faintly imaged face 

Of mother dead in early infancy ; 

Or like the dream mid reaper’s hour of rest, 

Who sinks to sleep beside his gathered sheaves, 
And wakes, by comrade called to join the toil 

Of harvest’s eager field ;—from beauteous dream, 
To busy work aroused. His Indian cot 

Is deck’d with pictured scenes of British clime ; 
Perchance some church on verdant hillock placed, 
With space of sacred ground, where frequent stands 
The monument of village ancestry ; 

Or, haply, scene of many a childish sport, 

Some frozen lake by skaiters lightly skimmed, 
Where high cascade from wintry rocks is urged, 
And forms its spray to thousand glittering shapes 
Of caves and forests wild ; by Indian guest 

Oft deemed the magic halls to Genii given, 

Where shadowy trees with jewels sparkling bloom. 
And oft the Veteran’s dreaming fancy seeks, 

Amid these random scenes, resemblance faint, 

Of youthful haunts by flickering memory loved 

In age and foreign land. Of earliest friends 

That with him Jeft their native English shore, 

But one, perchance, or two are now alive, 

And those in other kingdoms ; all the rest, 

Like snowdrop flowers that fade from warmer sun, 
Have withering died ; and yearly crowds of more 
Have since arrived, and withered too like them— 
Leaving few relicts ; like the aged trees, 

That, scattered lonely o’er some range of heath, 
But shew where ancient forest once has been ; 

Or, like the isles that mid some flooded land, 

Rise, monuments of countries drowned beneath. 
Sad relicts they ! through maniy a peril come 

Of battle, siege, and long and deadly march 

In burning sun, or floods of Indian rain ; 

And often snatched from brink of yawning grave, 
When sickness raged destroying ; oatetel teen; 
Expectant stilt of death ; while others live 

And careless laugh, and think their frames are made 
Of stuff too hard for Indian clime to wear. 

Not he of whom I speak ; his dangers past 

Have taught that Heaven has power to try him still ; 
For hard adversity had tamed his youth, 

And discipline instilled ; as cautious hind 

(When round his infant wheat the wintry frost 
Has bound protecting soil, and guards its roots) 
Sends forth his eager flock, the ranker shoots 

To tame ; and sees, when comes the softening spring, 
Its roots more deeply firm, its verdant blade 

To stronger height, and richer harvest grown. 
Thus Heaven had Hubert’s young luxuriance tamed 
By —— ill ; and thus had kindly given 

For suffering youth, a firm and wise 


r . =” + 4 
* Through many a soldier’s danger he had passed 3 to wola u boon 
Where hard escape had trained his grateful heart 3 
Vor. VIII. 





* Phoolranee, the Queen of Flowers: it is used b 
endearment than as a proper name. 
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To ect submiss ; had lived in deathful lanas 
Where chilly night descends with wings of ice 

3 over dave faint amd of pate day ;— 

ere 8 morn es in n, 

Amid her gathered mists, till saddened = 

Seen through the mass slow rising dim, 
Bids shivering men rush forth from couches chill, 
To catch his earliest gleam, whose waxing heat, 
Soon sickening grows, and scorches all the air. 

Here fever’s serpent had wey Sez camp, 

Like fiery snake, wi viewless through the air ; 
And round him, dropping fast, had eomrades fallen. 
Oft,—very oft,—from march of ae day, 

To gladsome rest arrived, one friendly han 

With him had reared the tent, had strewed the couch, 
Had spread their wearied camel’s store of food, 
Then sat to talk of British home beloved, 

Till eve’s repast ; yet, ere the hour had come 

So near esteemed, the burning shaft of death, 

That friend had felt,—slow carried forth a corse 
Beyond the camp; whose every nightly site, 

Might Indian wanderers know by range of graves 
Amid their desart seen. Such dangers passed, 

Had taught the Veteran old to own the hand 

Of God in all, and still entreat his care : 

And, next to Heaven, with grateful heart he tells 
Of friends of former days ; among them all 

Her dearest, whose connubial care had soothed 

His bitterest ills ; in sickness dressed his couch, 
Contrived some kindlier drink, some easier food, 
When loathing heart had long rejected all, 

And fainted, sick of life ; watched his bed 
When death seemed watching near her ; fanned his face 
With cooling air, and warded off the fly, 

That, ominous of death, alighting pressed 

His moveless lips. What though her cheek was dark ? 
Though Moorish prattle mixed with English word, 
Spoke quaintly oft? And though her Indian modes 
Seemed oft demure and shy? Was love like her's 
Deserving less of all an Bagih heart 

Can grateful give ? Or can her fondling pride 

In English husband less affection meet 

From him whom thus she loved ? Beside him now, 
At sultry noon, she loves at ease to sit, 

Beneath the cooler shade, and, pleased, beholds 

Her friends and Indian neighbours crowd to seek 
His aid or counsel, him advise or help, 

And sometimes chide—superior still to all, 

And still beloved—by her beloved the most. 

Here too, at times, the Veteran’s daughter comes 
The young Phoolranee,* bred from earliest youth 
In modes demure of Indian maid to live, 

And all retired their haram-veil to wear : 

Yet had the damsel’s heart in childhood learned, 
(In tales of wonder told by British sire, ) 

Of dames who lived in England’s freer world, 

The friends, not slaves of men ; as hears the nun, 
With beating breast, some strange and glowing tale 
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Of fields and groves, where maids are free to ream, 
And swains return their love. Her bounding youth 
Had thus been taught the Eastern chains to mock, 
That wrap in ignorance the female heart, 

And bind its manners cold ; her sparkling eye 
Told what her breast had from her sire acquired 
Of British fire, and laughed, with maiden’s scorn, 
At many an Indian lover's proffered suit, 

Whon, sportive, yet she loved at times to hear, 
In tongue familiar, speak the words of love, 

And pour, in mellowest voice, her native songs 

To British lips denied: but all his arts, 

Mere flitting pastime, fied her altered mind 

When tale sincere of British love was told, 

By him her father loved. Phoolranee thus, 

Like playful fawn, had passed her maiden life— 
A matron now, she brings at eve her son 

To meet her parents near their cottage tree, 

And sooth, with filial care, their lonelier day 

Of setting age. There, too, her father loves 

To fondle o'er his grandchild, loves to trace 

The hues of Ew brightening o’er his cheek, 
And think himself restored again to home 

In this sweet child of hope ; whilst near his knee 
The young Phoolranee sits, and, smiling, asks, 

If her young Henry’s brow be not as fair 

As was his grandsire’s? thinks her careful eye 
May keep his youth untinged by Indian sun, 

And see him bloom as did his sire, when first 
From England come, the ruddy vision pressed 
Those pallid shores. For much Phoolranee’s heart 
Around her Briton clung ; and well she loved, 
When he, from war’s wild roaming toils released, 
Could wend with her at eve, to sooth with talk 

Of Britain’s distant land her aged sire, 

And teach his lisping son the words of home. 

And he too fondly loved ; for here, at last, 

From roamings wild, o’er many a region far, 

The wandering youth had found again a home, 
And hearts to yield him love. His country lett, ‘ 
Where step-dame’s frown had chilled his father's hearth, 
And sent, unfledged, the younglings forth to stray, 
A cheerless path the erring youth had trode, 

Amid the desart world ; like traveller lone 

Amid the dreary sands of barren Zaar, 

Who, fainting, thinks that here his bones shall bleach 
Before the lonely sun ; when lo! at morn 

Some green oasis, ’mid the sea-like waste, 

Appears to bless despair, whose trees of shade 
And fields of verdure, more delightful seem 

‘To wanderer’s feverish heart and eyes inflamed. 
Thus he once roamed ; and thus, at last, had found 
Amid the wild a home. Phoolranee’s love 

Had soothed his wandering heart, and given him here 
Sweet resting place. Her reverend sire to him 
Was more than father: skilled to sooth the mind 
By long unkindness torn, and scarce withheld 

(To wild defiance urged of men’s repute) 

In fierce excess forgetfulness to seek— 

He stood the wayward orphan’s generous friend ; 
And mildly thus his long-neglected youth 


To inward peace and soft content reclaimed ; 
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And gratitude and love gave high reward :— 

The Veteran gained a\son, the youth a sire, 

And young Phoolranee’s love endeared the bond. 
At eve before his,cot the Veteran sat, 

In cheerful talk with all his gladsome —_— 

His wife beloved, his young Phoolranee’s child, 

And her, his idol late (who now but gave 

Divided love), beside her husband placed ; 

And there, while beamed affection’s tranquil smile 

In every eye, loved each, with grateful heart, 

His train of ills endured, in turn to tell, 

Which thus to wearied minds had brought repose. 
And first, to friends around, the veteran loved 

To trace the wide campaign his steps had passed, 

His hardships felt, his train of changes seen ; 

And long, and strange, I wot, the various tale, 

In wonders rife, and versed in names deceased. 

On many a feat of war his youth had gone 

With old commanders, now forgotten all ; 

And many a favouring witness he could cite 

Of young exploits, ‘and arduous duty done, 

From names his younger auditors but know 

In history ; so fleet the passing crowds 

Arrive, perform their parts, return, or die, 

On stage of Indian life. His age prolonged, 

Has seen each circle, man by man, decay, 

And every place by newer men supplied, 

Till all the ranks were new—and new again— 

Like crops of withering leaves successive shed ! 

What contrast strange the passing years have brougirt 

To Hubert’s hoary age ! he tells of wars 

With hostile princes, whose successors now 

Are Britain’s firmest allies :—vanquished kings 

That private now in peaceful splendour live, 

Forgot as kings—with British merchants long 

Familiar neighbours :—tells of marches far, 

Through foeman’s land, to countries lying now 

Embosomed round by Britain’s sole domain ; 

Of castle, gained by long and fierce assault 

From warlike bands of prowling ravagers, 

That now, dismantled, sleeps on rocky hill, 

Unnoted seen from villages secure ; 

While ’mid its ruined walls the scrambling goat 

Seeks, perched on hinder legs, at leisure round 

The tufts of grass from mouldering crevices, 

*Mid breach once moistened red. with soldier’s blood ; 

And ’neath its arch, whose threatening portals once 

Were wont to pour abroad the greedy bands 

Of swarming robbers, now from upmost stone 

The hiving bees, like bunch of ripening grapes, 

Wave pendulous unharmed, as glides the breeze 

Along that grass-grown porch: around its tank 

Where ready bandits mustered once their steeds, 

To sweep in thunder down the trembling vale, 

The herdsman: stalks at noon, and marks the depth 

Where bathes his sluggish buffalo, concealed 

Beneath the level flood, absorbing glad 

The watery coolness through his mammoth bulk. 

A quiet ruin all ; where Hubert once 

Had seen the demon terror hold his den, 

And send his minions forth to work of death, 
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How changed the better scene !—The troublous ‘wars 
(That once in chaos wide had strewed ‘the plain’ 
With wrecks of ery wey now have cleared @ place’ 
Where British skill has reared, in giant s 3 
Mid Indian anarchy; the bulwarks high 
Of civil order. ‘Hubert’s ‘youth had 
With those who, mid the fierce turmoil of war, 
Those bulwarks high (like him who Salem's walls* 
Amid her foes erected) watchful built, 

With girded swords, and warders set to watch 
Marauding foemen's spear ; and’ now he saw 

The splendid strueture raised to firmest strength ;— 
Saw kings, that once in proud defiance fought 
To baulk the rising’ power, plore now 

Her friendly shield, to check marauding storm 
By former allies poured, whose aa sword 
As yet untamed, its choicest riches seeks 

In spoils of peaceful vale or labouring town. 

And oft th’ exulting Veteran loved to point 
Where daily still the choice of India’s tribes 
From all her troubled countries, seek the shade 
Of British power, industrious there to ply, 
Unawed by despot greed, their arts of wealth. 

As flock from beating waves and seas of foam 
The frightened ocean-birds, to some vast rock 
That rises safe amid the wildest storm. 

Such theme the Veteran told. ‘Then loved his wife 
(Goonkulee once, the maid of Indian cot, 

Now Maryt named) to paint the various ‘scenes 
Of all her chequered life. How peaceful first, 
With sire and mother loved, her life had passed 
In native cot on Agimerian fields ; 

Where level plains bid gladdened farmers spread 
Wide inundation feeding all the land, 

For ricy culture rich ; while safely stored 

Mid loftiest arms of branchy village tree, 

{Their gathered’ corn defies the flooding rain, 

In yearly wealth :—There o’er the boundless plain 
The white pagoda meets the onward view, ' 
O’er guava groves and fields of marshy rice, 
Bright glittering seen from all the fruitful plain, 
Like distant sail on ocean’s edge descried. 

There too, in playful youth she oft had marked, » 
Upraised on tree mid village-garden placed, 

Blue hills, emerging low, like clouds of eve, 

Afar beyond the plain ; and oft had shrunk 
(Rejoicing still in'native home secure) 

As matrons told how mid those mountains far 


1920) 










* See the fine description of the re-building of the walls of Jerusalem, in the book of 
Nehemiah. Never were simplicity of expression, and energy of action, so admirably ex- 
emplified. See particularly chapter fourth, from the thirteenth verse to the end. 

+ The Indians generally assume the name of some saint of the Romish calendar on 
professing Christianity. ‘The Catholic priests (for that is the sect into which the few con- 
verts generally enter) are particularly anxious to enforce this practice, as it not only points 
out the change of religion, but indicates their part and right in the convert. 

} The culture of rice, which requires the fields to be laid under water during a part of 
the year, is pursued to the greatest advantage in very flat countries. Such lands being, at 
certain seasons, subjected to deep inundations, the peasants frequently secure, their hay, 
&c. amid the branches of trees. The appearance of these stilted ricks, in the absence of 
all romantic features in the country, give a sort of peculiarity to the landscape which is 
hot unpleasing, 
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Wild men held savage dens, who (aided oft 
By — of genii) rushed on fields beneath 


With wings of fire, and gave in plunder all 

Their quiet homes to death. ! the storm 
Whose pictures oft, in fancy’s wildness dressed, 
Had pleased with wondrous tale her childish years, 
In horror real a ed. Some rajah’s band, 
Whom hill- wilds had fed to savage strength, 
Burst every bar that wont of yore to sto 

Their fierce descent, and rushed along the plain 
To sweep their prey, and spoil with track of fire 
The peopled country far—whose scattered cots — 
By wreaths of rising smoke might now be marked, 
Erst hid by groves of fruit. Her hapless sire, 
With all his infant children, driven from home, 
Had wandered houseless far ; o’er toilsome hills 
And roaring mountain-streams, to her unknown, 
And strangest seeming all, their paths were urged ; 
Dark height of rocks and depth of savage vales 
Had hid their restless flight, when death itself 
Seemed less terrific far than such escape, 

When chanced her Hubert—stranger then—to spy 
(As came his friendlier troop to chase the foe) 
Amid the rugged hills their tattered booth, 

With palm-tree’s gathered boughs for shelter made, 
And peeping low from forest’s wild recess ; 

While she in terror near the portal sat, 

Repast to cook of herbs, uncertain culled 

Amid the wilderness. He came—and smiled, 

As she, with all her crowd of sisters young, 

(Who sought from her the care of mother lost) 
Fled stranger’s* kind approach ; but soon her sire 
From search of fruits returned, his friendship knew, 
And she, by kindness won, had learned to love 
The Christian stranger. ‘hence had peaceful rest 
Returned to bless her sire ; for Hubert’s love 

Had taught his age the sure protection given 
Beneath the British power, and all her friends 
Mid scenes of thriving toil had placed secure ; 
While she through years of many a troublous war 
Had shared his love, and grateful soothed his cares ; 
On battle’s eve had washed his bleeding wounds ; 
In lands where strangers die had shewn the herbs 
To Indian matrons known ; on rugged march 

Had washed his feet, and cooked his eve’s repast, 
And waited duteous near ; nor, oft though urged 
In kindred’s home to live, had left his side 

In toil or fear. | His day of honoured rest 

Had now arrived, and she with him enjoyed 
Reward and peace. No name of kindred else 

She sought, and none remained: her aged sire, 
Content and glad, had long at ease remained 
Beside his sons, and loved to see their wealth 

In hoarded savings grow ; till came the tale, 

That at last had blessed again his home, 
And slept its wealthy peasant now secure 


oo) 





* The aversion of the Indians to all strangers is well known. The only name by-which 
fe (even the British) are known in the inland, is, ‘* Jungulee,”’ equivalent to 
no men,” and answering literully tothe Dutch Bosch-mcu, and the uncouth. Malay 
Ourang-outang. 
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Beneath the British shield ; then late revived 
The slumbering hope that there his length of days 
Yet glad might end : his children, too, rejoiced, 
Of gathered wealth enjoyment there to find, 
And o’er those scenes to walk, whose fostered charms 
In song or tale their site had loved to paint, 
To sooth their infant years in stranger's land. 

As thus she spoke, seemed saddest thoughts to cloud 
The youthful Briton’s eye: her words had led 
His wandering mind to England's native shore, 
Where he must né’er return! The love of home 
Burst o’er his opening heart like pouring flood, 
And swallowed every thought. The walks endeared 
Of earliest days, the scenes of youthful love, 
Like living pictures rose. As mid the wild, 
Where fainting traveller speeds with Arab guide, 
And through the sun-beat desert looks in vain 
For place of sheltering rest, the sudden scenes 
Of towns and fields in airy vision rise 
Before his wondering eye ;* he sees the spires, 
The river's busy throng, the bustling streets, 
And gay ror arm | walks, of beauteous town, 
His destined place of rest ; and listening tries 
To catch the wonted hum that meets the ear, 
From busy city near. Alas ! the scene, 
Mere olen form, by wandering radiance shown, 
But cheats with idlest his wearied heart, 
And mid the desart melts again to air ! 
Thus o’er the Briton’s heart the thoughts of home 
In memory’s vivid trance came pictured bright, 
Recalling wild each hope and latent wish, 
That erst had slept own. His wife, his child, 
So long belov’d, seemed now but chains to bind 
His eager steps. ‘The wish was all suppressed, 
But, half unconscious, thus his ardent soul 
Betrayed to eye of love its working thoughts, 

Sweet hopes of native home ! how many a heart 
That pines in cities vast or climes afar 
Is soothed by thee! Amid the various crowds 
Whom Britain’s fame around her Indian marts , 
Continual draws, what heart but fondly looks 
To some dear home for rest! The Arab’s eye, 
With love more deep than even his prophet asked, 
To Mecca daily turns :¢ the Persian’s heart 
Sends fondest wish with every ship that seeks 
His lov'd {Iran : to wild Tibetian hills, 
||Far Erzeroum, and China’s guarded coast, 
Or rich Malaya’s isle-bestudded sea, 
How many an anxious sigh is daily sent, 
By strangers met on Britain’s thronged bazars ! 
Not all the kind protection there bestowed, 
Can fill the wistful heart that pants for home, 
And seeks but riches here that home to grace. 





* This puenomenon is well known by the French name of Mirage. 

+ The injunction of Muhummud to his followers, to pray with their faces towards the 
Kibh. (direction, —Scotticé, airth) of Mecca, is well known. 

+ Iran, the oriental name of Persia. : 

| Erzeroum is the principal town of Armenia. The influence of the Armenian priest- 
hood over their brethren, the rich merchants of that country dispersed over all Asia, has 
long been he subject of remark. 
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Such hopes as these the stout Telinga cheer, if 
Amid his days of toil: the sire, the wife, olf 
Are all intent: to éarn ; each eager hand 

To full employment called, the door is latched, 
And all the’ busy family abroad, 

Save grandam blind, or sire of silvered hair : 
Even softest damsels ply the willing thrift, 
Allured by hopes of home ; and eager toil 
Beneath the mid-day sun in cheerful groupe, 
While gladdening song recalls the scenes beloved 
Of native mountains dear, and vallies wild. 

Such song the traveller stills his pace to hear, 
But may not gaze—for, like the cuckoo wild, 
Whose fairy note from prying footstep flies, 
Their ditty shuns the stranger’s gaze, 
And drops to timid silence. Busier ply 

The maiden groupe their toil, as traveller charmed, 
Awaits their syren note, unconscious they 

Of all the free simplicity of dress 

That gives their forms unveiled a softer grace 

In stranger's eye, and bids his fancy dream 

Of primal times of innocence and love. 

But near the bashfal of damsels young 
Some aged matron sits, of mien composed, 

And careful eye, to awe unlicenced gaze— 

And, haply too, some infant child to guard, 
Whose new-wed mother plies her customed toil 
Amid companions yet of maiden life ; 
While oft with fondest care her eye is turned 
To where her infant sleeps, and lists her ear 

If chance the sable urchin whimpering wake. 
But all in careless sleep that infant lies, 

From slanting poles in airy hammock swung, 
Secure from speckled snake, and shaded cool 

By densest leaves of banian’s spreading bough— 
And thence at times, with head upraised, he peeps 
To a Moaenas smnile ; as high from nest, 
Amid the securely placed, 

The swallow’s omnia eyes its coming dam, 
And looks with wondering on all the scene 
Of world as yet untried—where many a wing 
Thrids swift and strange the airy space below. 


Thus thought the youth, but sooth even whilst he thought 
His perpen all was j amidst the words, 
Where first his wandering speech had. found its theme, 
His eye had met Phoolranee's gaze of love, 
That seemed in anxious grief to scan his thoughts, 
And know his hidden wish for home beloved, 
Herself but liindrance felt ; and whilst she gazed, 
Her child, that saw her grief, had left his lap 
To wipe her starting teary and kiss her cheek, 
Inquiring why she wept. The infant's deed 
Was more than strong reproof ; and love like her's 
What dream of native land could e’er restore ? 


~ He owned her worth, and bade her terrors cease— 
*> 10 (Her land was now his home. Old Hubert smiled 
é. hia sy thy with him, and love to her ; 


ae _», Wath: what attentive 


jught in cheerful tale his son to lead 
adder thoughts ; or kindliest sought to tell 
hand his country tries 


o bless the age of veterans old and worn, 
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Whose faithful’ years in her encounters spent, «© fo" 
Have all those hopes of-blissful: home forgotie °ys! #1 bo? 
That bid the exile mourn,whose countries fat" |'* °» 
In youth or childhood left, are ‘now estranged) 0) (et oF 
Nor hold one heart, whose pulse’would ‘beat with love; ©’ 
To grant the wanderers home. And oft he sought, rie 
As came the punctual day of month ow sain 
That gives such hoary band the stipend due 
Of age released from toil, his son to lead, 

To meet their gathered groupe. * O’er village plain 
To neighbouring wood they speed, whose shadowy depth ‘' 
Is scarcely yet by glimmering dawn illumed;’ tow 
There waits the veteran band their destined meed 

By British hand dispensed. | At distance seen 

Romantic seems the view like fairy scene, 

Where walk the forms of strange Arabian tale, 

In world for genii framed. Amid the grove; 

Some lean by shadowy banian’s rooted bough, 

With turbaned listeners drawn attentive round ; ‘+ 

Whilst some by low enchannelled wall recline, 

That guides the hoarded rill from neighbouring tank 

The plantains green to feed ; by naked tree, ' 

Whose reddening blossoms deek the leafless branch, 

One waiting groupe is seen ; whilst others walk; 

In lonely meditation, down the ranks 

Of tall columnar paiims. Like shadows all 

In silence gliding dim, with languid step 

Of grave-eppeencene age, and decked with robe 

Of patriarchal time, they seem the ghosts °°’ 

Of strange Elysian field, to hero shewn 

Mid regions wild of death. But nearer’ come, 

And mingling thro’ the crowd, the pictured scene | 

That pleased the idle eye, is sudden lost 

In living sympathy : appears around 

In social groupes, a venerable band 1st) 4 
Of aged men, in every various garb | 
Of India’s hundred tribes, from many a field 

And many a lengthened war the remnants left; ‘ 

Like dropping leaves that clothe December's oak, 

When all the forest round has long been’ stripped.) '"’ 
They meet and talk ; each face recalls to eacly: °° 0 

A thousand gone ; and all the ceaseless hum 

That floats along the breeze from aged tongues 

In words of former years, and names of men ; 

Long dead. The present world of ee: | 

Is there forgot ; while hoary memory tel Aer 

Her ghostly tale, and all the ancient groupes 

Commix their stories wild of other years 








* The pensioned veterans assemble monthly, from their different villages, at the near- 
est British station to receive their ‘allowances. The scene ‘presérited' ori’ such occasions is 
extremely interesting ; as well as the exultation with which these Indians tire often heard 
to contrast the punctual regularity of the British payments with’ theowncertdin and scram- 
bling distributions afforded by the native powers to their dependants!) ‘o:i “V7 

+ The water is preserved in wells during the dry season, whénee:itis drawn by many 
awkward contrivances for the use of the gardens... The; buckets are:fzequently of earthen- 
ware. A number of these are attached to a web of ropes; , suspended 







ing over a revolving cylinder, by which means they are emptied thout assist- 
ance from the hand. The water flows from thence into a trouglr’ lead certain small 
ane, made on walls, which are raised about two feet from thy 


ord a sufficient descent to carry the water a considerable distanve ovef th 
the fields or gardens. Q 2968 si 
Vor. VIII. E 
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And generations gone. Old Hubert sees 

In each an ancient friend, and passing reads 

In every face a history, where else, 

As strangers seein armies ranged for shew, 
Were merely pictures dumb. His ready tale 
Thus bids his son the various soldiers know 
That pass around. Yon dark Telinga old, 
Whose ebon cheek is decked with silvery beard, 
Like glade of snow ‘mid hill of wintry pines, 
Has o'er Malayan seas and Bornean Gulf, 
Through every lurking bay and islet wild, 

The pirate chaced. There, leaning o’er his staff, 
He boasts to listening crowds, that now secure, 
Protected safe by ship where he has fought, 
The weak Chinese may steer his crowded bark 
With curious riches fraught, thro’ every strait 
Where savage Buggis haunted once the creeks, 
And darted plundering forth. Of lighter tints 
Yon tall Mahratta seems, on upland plains 

rN 5 amd soldier bred ime br eye, ‘ 
Tho’ dimmed by age, yet glows with parting fire, 
Like beacon shining far amid the gray 
Approach of cloudy morn ; his ardent youth 

On Ras-ol-Khyma, den of pirates, saw 

The British thunder burst. See, both are met, 
Their tales to interchange of British war 

On China’s Yellow Seas, or Yemen’s Red, 
From orient Timor’s far and wildest bound 

To Afric’s haunted shore, where ocean’s width 
Of pirate bands was cleared. See, lonely stalks 
Yon Rajahpoot, on northern mountains bred, 
By age not lessening strength released from toil, 
Whose tribe’s whole craft is arms,—whose fathers passed 
Their unrewarded lives amid the bands 

Of Indian prince :—he boasts his better fate, 
That rose in British camp'to rank and wealth, 
And now in honoured age enjoys the meed 

To faith and valour due ; his children, called 
To join the war where late their father fought, 
Await, like him, the soldier's fair reward, 

Or wealth, or honoured death (the prospect sole 
Their tribe requires) nor desperate to join, 
As wont their sires of old, the lawless chief, 
Whose hated bands were fed to savage strength 
For plundering war. One veteran walks apart, 
Whose cheek in thinner garment careless wrapped, 
Scarce heeds the chilling morn ; he smiles to mark 
His shivering comrades muffled close from air, 
With turbands folded thick, and mantles drawn 
Around their heads.—Observe his fairer hue, 
That tells his mountain birth, and youth inured 
To hills of Rohileand oui Indian snows. 
Through many a clime his ri ears have passed 
Of insalubrious name ; o’er wilds of Cutch, 


" Where sluggish flows the Run ; Barodrali; hid 


‘Amid the Nerbuddah’s aguish plain, 


"° “Phe J of southern Malabar, 
yon 


t parch the traveller’s life sod 
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© Wild woodlands ; situations of all others the most unhealthy, often proving fatal to 
those who go there even on the short excursions of the chase, or of botany. a he 
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In Middle Ind. All these his years have seen ty Asef f 

And traced in all the fierce Pindarrie’s* haunt, shss Ve 

Yet triumph still in sinews unsubdued. oreye 

Yon man of stooping age, whose shivering limbs. - 

Scarce patient seem the chilly morn to bear, 

Was once a soldier stout : the Ebon staff, 

Where press his leaning hands, is trophy ta’en 

From arbor, loved by old Tippoo Sultaun, 

In triumph half, half in pity kept. 

Yon Moslem old, from earliest childhood bred 

Amid the British camp, searce deigns to own 

A different kindred ; flows the English tongue 1 

Like native Hindoostanee o’er his speech ; 

And oft with pride the hardy veteran tells 

How side by side he stood with English bands, 

To meet on isles of France the Frenchman’s sword,t 

And drive him headlong back. ‘That glory shared... 

Yon dark Hindoo, whose mien, subdued.and mild, 

Seems scarce for soldier meet; yet firm and brave, 

By Briton’s side he met the shock of fight 

Like Coral—soft amid its native deeps, 

Yet charmed to firmest strength in upper air. 

And see where stalks, with folded arms and slow, 

Yon tall Bungalla: trained to all the skill 

Of British war, he joined the fierce assault 

That burst Batavia's iron lines, and tamed, 

Thro’ smoke and blood, Cornelis desperate fort :+ 

A faithful soldier he ; yet strict to hold 

Each rite of Brahman faith : with proud contempt... . | 

The newer sects he views, from Indian faith ' ‘ 

By stranger’s arts allured, as traveller sees , 

"he crumbling’ stones by idle Arabs torn 

From vast — pyramid, whose heighth, 

Through countless time, yet unimpaired remains... 
Thus through the various groupe the veteran's. tale 

Discursive roved ; and oft with grateful heart 

Would bid his son remark, how through the gloom . 

Of teeblest age‘each soldier smiled content, 

And rested gladsome o’er his staff of Eld, 

Secure in British faith, where waning years | 

For youthful toil with large rewards are paid. - 

And then would Hubert piteous seek the groupe 

Of soldier’s widows near :—-Some wandering lone 

Amid the distant trees, or leaning sad 

Beneath the Jaca, laden with giant fruit it 

With orphans some, 2 mournful burthen, , 

Their hope at once, and grief ; and childless some, 

With no consoler fiear, save soldier old, 

Their husband’s ancient friend, who oft had shared 

In wounds with him, and pestilence of camps 

Their nursing care.—~Now, silent here and oes 





© Most readers will know, that Pindarric, is merely the Hinduwee word signifying 
‘been Jatterly 


Robber. The habits of the predatory race, to whom this name has'been restricted, 
bear a grea teases to hncwslel tie tiltbmeoe ‘of border song. 
ér their, English officers, 


bravery and good conduct of the native troops, 
at the capture of e Mauritius and. of Batavia, .will be long:t embered, At both 
these placés, particularly the former, they came immediately into contact with European 
antagonists, and did not one jot disgrace the character of British soldiers. ; 
't The Jaca is a species of what is called the Bread Fruit-tree ; its fruit is considerably 
larger than an ordinary sized cucumber. calboow LH, ® 
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With none. to. yield. them love, and none to seek 

With fond caress their soft connubial care, 

They droop forlorn: and yet, whate’er the hand 

Of power can do, the widow’s heart to cheer 

Is here in kindness tried; uo bitter fear 

Of haggard want shall haunt her feeble Eld, 

And bid her children weep ; her husband's lord 

Is her protector still, and fills her hand 

With competence: And here perehance she meets 

With other widowed dame, whose youthful son 

Has won her daughter’s love, and led her forth 

To share his fate, and like her mother sooth 

Amid the toil of camps the soldier’s cares. 

How fair the bonds of love! the mothe:s too 

Are thus conjoined, and each, in lonely Eld, 

Finds pleasures new by kindness interchanged, 

And hopes commingled fond in grandchild born. 
But ’mid the veteran bands, one friendlier voice 

Meets Hubert’s ear, and bids his step return :— 

The aged Nursoo, long his comrade loved 

In days of war. For Nursoo’s faithful years 

In British warfare many a clime had seen 

From green Ceylon to Egypt's northern lands ; 

And many a fight the proud medallions tolil 

Had decked his breast. With him the veteran loves 

Beneath the shadowy grove, where sweet at morn 

The juicy palm-tree pours her Indian* wine, 

To scan the wars intervals of peace 

That pleased their youth. Old Nursoo loves to tell 

Of days of calm amid his native glens, 

When sent with English arms to guard the vale 

Where passed his youth, he met her kinsmen old 

With welcome throned in every brightening eye ; 

And saw the peasants urge their toil secure, 

Or yield their thanks for his protection given, 

Where war late raged, and where his youth had seen, 

Beneath each fieldward tree the ploughman’s arms, 

Who, trembling, strewed his field with hopeless seed, 

While lurked the plunderers near. Nor less the heart 

Of English Hubert loves to trace the time 

When ‘mid those Indian vales his days had passed 

In sweet respite from war ;. his sole employ 

The beaten foe from rocky towers to watch, 

And guard with Sepoyt band the peaceful vale ; 

While all the love the grateful Indians bore 

To generous England, centered sole in him, 

Lone English soldier, mid their wondering crowds. 

Unblessed their rites of village splendor seemed, 





* ‘The toddy, or palm-wine, is produced from three species of the palm, the cocoa, the 
date, and what is called the crab-tree : Those trees from which the juice or wine is drawn, 
produce no fruit. The juice is received from the stump of the fruit-bearing branches by 
means of a small earthen pot, into which the end of the branch is fixed ; it is removed 
every morning and evening, but is seldom used by Europeans, except in the morning, the 
heat of the sun giving it a disagreeable sourness, when it oozes from the tree during the 
day. Many of the natives, on the contrary, prefer it in its acid state, and prepare from it, 

boiling with garlic and spices, a beverage which is perfectly nauseating to European 

tes, but of which they are very fond. The palm-wine, when kept for a certain time, 
is also used as vinegar; and when distilled yields an inferior kind of spirituous liquor; 
when boiled in its fresh state, the residuum is a kind of coarse sugar. 

+ Sepoy, (Sipahi, Spahi) is the Arabic word signifying soldier; it is now generally 
used to signify an Indian soldier in the British service. 
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Fre came their English guest the scene to view j— 
Each marriage-feast with fondest care was decked, 
When his expected presence graced the cot ;— 
And every village elder’s kind Salam, 
And smiling peasant’s daily gift of fruit, 
Too softest kindness soothed his grateful heart, 
And wakes remembrance kind. But theme like this 
Of idling peace, old Nursoo less delights, 
Than tale of battles gained where Sepoy bands 
With faithful step unshrinking, urged advance 
Where’er the boldest British heart could lead, 
As troop the sprites of witched Arabian lam 
Where’er the Sovereign Genie calls their aid. 
Nor less that — Nursoo loved to tell 
Of magic powers, by sprites attendant wrought 
(For Tndian men beheld) which round beet ta 
Still showered for Britain’s troops abundance down, 
And strewed Bungalan harvests o'er the wild 
To feed secure her banded armies vast. 
Then launched he forth in grateful word to shew, 
How ’mid the crowded camp, where black disease 
Filled every soul with fear, the British art 
Spread o’er the soldier’s life her wings of health, 
And tended careful all his tedious ills.— 
What contrast strange to scenes of Indian war ! 
(For Nursoo’s youth had Scindia’s campments seen) 
Where misdirected valour useless raged, 
And each soeelling soldier blamed nee chief, 
While plague and famine gnawed their armies strength. 
And oft the aged veteran blessed his gods 
That, since their hands had formed his fate for war, 
Their kind decrees had sent him forth to fight 
Beneath the buckler hung on British arm. 

Nor undelighted lists the partial ear 
Of aged Hubert, hearing thus the praise 
Of native England spoke by Indian tongue. 
For,—distant far from home,—his sleeping wish 
By no fond hopes ere waked to seek return—— 
His country’s fame to hin was country now, 
And those who owned to Britain grateful love, 
His opening heart as countrymen received. 
And oft with them the patriot veteran loves 
To sooth the moodier thoughts that haunt the hours 
Of aimless age, when turns the languid mind 
To thoughts of youthful days, and wild regret, 
With saddening cloud, bedims the cheering gleam 
That o’er his eve of life all brightening plays. 


SHAGIRD. 
END OF PART FIRST. 
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DANIEL O'ROURKE, AN EPIC POEM. 
Letter from Cartain SyMOnDs. 


(Private. ) 
DEAR SIR, 

I were transmit you the Sécond Canto of Daniel O’Rourke. You see 
friend is not pleased at the inéorrectness of your typography in his first Canto, 
Entre nous, he is particularly displeased at your calling him Fagarty. 
blood of his family is up about it. He says you might as well call yout py. 
lisher Blockwood. So be more careful. Your’s &c. R. T. Symonns, 

H. P. 52d, 


P. S.—You ought not to have published my private letter, but if you dog 
again, you may as well put my name at full length. I hate initials. Yoy 
capitals bring up sad recollections of A B C, and other curst school remem. 
brances. 





Letter from Mr Focarry. 
Blarney, Aug. 31st, 1890, 
MR EDITOR, 

Havine had occasion to go to Cork on Wednesday evening last, I was 
delighted to find, that my attempt of embodying the story of Danid 
O'Rourke in ottava rima met with your approbation. Without looking 
over the poem, I immediately invited a party of my friends to the Crown 
Tavern, to enjoy with them a tumbler of punch and a laugh over your inimi- 
table Magazine. I invited my old companions, Jackson the flying quaker, 
Tommy Holt, George C. Beale, Bob Olden, and one or two other men of litera. 
ture. After discussing a few oysters, (the first of the sen) some mutton 
kidneys, a couple of lobsters, and a few pots of porter, we ordered in our jo 
rums of punch, and placed the flying quaker in the chair, to read aloud my 
epic stanzas. What was my astonishment, when at the very second verse we 
discovered a most appalling error. How was it possible Mr Editor that you 
made me rhyme “ crew” to Juan,” and that you could alter the succeeding 
line so much from what I sent you, making nonsense thereof? I cannot di- 
vine the reason. My memory being rather faulty, I could not at the moment 
recollect the words of the original, so it was determined as soon as Tommy had 
finished the plate of crisped potatoes and butter, that he had ordered for him- 
self to finish his supper with, he should set off to the top of Sunday’s well, 
(about a mile distant,) where I had left the manuscript for the peeanel of an 
old maiden lady, and fetch it tous. To this Tommy objected, but was ulti- 
mately overruled, and despatched on hiserrand. We discussed divers matters, 
and had a song or two in his absence, (I shall send them to you if you would 
wish it : they are ren | Master Tommy returned, puffing and blowing 
with the manuscript in one hand, and the straw hat jn the other, and we pro- 
ceeded. The lines that you have taken the liberty to alter, ran thus :— 


** Heavens ! how unlike the riff-raff cockney crew, one 
Finds praised in Scotch review the blue and yellow.” 


All exclaimed, this was too bad, that it could be noerror of the press—Beale 
actually gloated with astonishment—Tommy sarcastically supposed that the 
fault must have been my own, as I write rather a pot-hook hand; Olden re- 
marked he could throw no light on the mistake, it was beyond his comprehen- 
sion ; the flying quaker said it was quite inumportant ; at last, it was agreed to 
go on with the poem. When we came to the twelfth verse it was worse and 
worse ; the poor author is made to commit what, if the article was not an Irish 
one, would be considered a good blunder ; he says, ‘ darkness reigned here ;” 
and in the same line that, “ the brilliant moon threw lovely lustre o’er the 
scene”—and all this blundering from carelessness in omitting the word not. 
I could scarcely contain myself at this mistake, and I saw the boys were 
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laughing in their sleeves at me, but they were silent. We met other errors, 
such as “ arms” for “ arm,” “ pig” for ‘ jug,’ “ ways” for wags,” but we 
Jet these pass without much comment. It was resolved however, to state to you 
our sentiments on the occasion, and I have thus done so. I now pulled from 
out my pocket the manuscript of the second canto, and read it to the com. 

y. They approved of it highly, but begged that I would make an altera- 
tion in the two last lines of the second verse. According to the advice of my 
friends, I have employed Ballydehob, a printer's devil, to copy my manu- 















r 
ania sript in a fair round hand, so that I hope we will have no more blunders. 
ll the Our business being now over, we tackled to the punch, and after two or three 
Pub. more songs and a speech from Bob Olden, we adjourned ; ising to meet 
each other when the September Number of the Magazine adios appearance 





in Cork, and sit in judgment on the second canto of Daniel. I remain Sir, 
Your humble Servant, Focarty 0’Focarry. 

p. S.—My Christian name is Fogarty, not Fagarty, as you have facetiously 
imagined. Have the goodness to pay especial attention to the correction of 
this, as it is by much the most important error you have committed. 

















DANIEL O'ROURKE, 






An Epic Poem, in Six Cantos. 











Pr BY FOGARTY 0 FOGARTY, ESQ. OF BLARNEY. 
i 
ng CANTO II. 
vn 
Lis THE MOUNTAIN DAISY. 
a7) 
a IA I2wD Iw Pa TONDO 
mn adh FTA f + 
“ Isaiah, xxviii. 7. 
y “ They also have erred through wine, and through strong drink are out of the way.” 
" “* Now my own delights I make, 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
3 And gladly brandy can partake, 
‘ At thee, sweet Daisy !—WoRDswORTH. 





i, 
As the sun moves to rest below the wave, 
With streams of dazzling lustre at his feet ; 
As sinks to death, the generous and the brave, 
Whose bright career, tho’ glorious, was but fleet ; 
As when the ship whose sides the billows lave, 
Parts sorrowing friends in hope again to meet, 
So Canto first will disappear from view, 
When merry folks have scanned it thro’ and thro’. 













2. 
But this fair sun, to-morrow’s dawn, will rise, 
In splendour rivalling his setting ray, 
The warrior, tho’ beneath the turf he lies, 
Will thro’ his son, still bear the palm away: 
The ship that now with swelling canvas flies, 
Soon will return to greet its well-known bay, 
Thus Canto second on your view will burst, 
In type more perfect than did Canto first. 











f 3. 
We left, if I mistake not, Paddy Blake 
Waiting most anxiously for Mr Dan, 
Whose jolly face, expected long, would make 
The milk-white froth again o’ertop the can. 







Daniel'O’ Rourke. 


To say the truth, our Paddy could not take 
His drop alone—~but, as the story ran, 

With jovial! friends, he valued not a feather 

To have a pull; long, strong, and all together. 


4. 
The cuckoo-clock now pointed hdlf-past ten, 
And sad forebodings darken’d Paddy’s brow, 
His very nose grew pale, and paler, when 
He pictured to himself some ruffian row, 
Or white boys close concealed in lonely glen, 
Fellers alike of Christian and of cow, 
If Dan, thought he, be met by such as these, 
No ale to-night he'll taste, nor bread, nor clieese. 


5. 

That times are honester must be confess’d, 

For these marauders prowl about no more, 
The carder, caravat, and shanavest,* 

Have lost the knack of bursting in your door. 
I never could behold (at least with zest) 

From wretches’ backs the bleeding fibres tore ; 
Yet such was long the practice of this school, 
To card up backs as combers card your wool. 


6. 
A well-known knock dispell’d his rising fears, 
And oped the rustic portal—slowly in 
Dan trots, well laden—as if press’d with years, 
His breast was in close contact with his chin ; 
His burden in a twinkling disappears, 
While his whole face is coil’d into a grin, 
For fear, combined with joy, some writers say, 
Will often make a face look quite outrée.t 


7 
“* Why what the deuce! how came you Dan by this? 
A good full anker”—‘‘ Hush !—I’ll tell you all, 
But sharks are out—It will not be amiss 
To get a drink first,—we will have a haul 
From out this chap—’tis mild as milkmaid’s kiss 
The sailors tell me—stop you there, I'll call 
For pipes and mugs, a little cheese to eat, 
For we'll be merry here at any rate.” 


8 

Then Mistress Mulshinane, the Datsy Queen, 

Brought forth a stool to prop the anker on, 
Placed pipes, tobacco box, and mugs between 

Our worthy pair—the giant cheese upon 
The polished table, frequently was seen 

To bear the knife—while ever and anon, 
The cups of brandy, unalloyed and pure, 
Followed each other swift, though very sure. 





* Carder, shanavest, caravat, as well as white-boys, in the last vetse, are all named ot 

rties in Ireland. I have not time to write notes to describe what were their i 

ide Musgrave or Plowden, or any other of the heavy historians of Ireland. I can only 
say, that they had, in general, a tendency to Whiggism. 

‘+ See Darwin’s Zoonomia, Lavater’s Physiognomy, and Bell's Anatomy of Painting= 
mighty pretty books, by the bye. 6 


oV 
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On this po 


* A lane, Hibernice. A rustical sort of wynd. 
+ A rock so called from its shape, below it are caves, said to be the haunt of mermaids. 
int, I shall not dwell, but I am pretty positive they are the haunt of smugglers. 
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9 
« J just had passed by Darby Murphy’s farm, 
On my way here, — Dan) had cross’d the green, 
Whistling right merrily to keep me warm, iu 
And scarce had got half way down Con’s boreen,* 
When some one from behind me, quite unseen, 
Tapp'd on my shoulder ;—Turning in alarm, 
I asked his business,” do not be faint-hearted, 
If brave, I’ll make your fortune e’er we've parted.’ 


10 
“I now had time.to look, ’twas an old dog, 
A sailor-chap, who told me, if I'd go 
And help his comrades, I should have more grog 
Than I could drink, or bear away in tow ; 
To make my story short, beneath the Hog, t 
The smuggler’s liquor I worked hard to stow, 
And when we settled every thing quite handy, 
He gave me this—a guinea—this, the brandy. 


ll 

“* Then now let’s send this trash of ale away, 

And take to what is purer and much stronger, 
And while that creature there, the moon, will stay, 

We'll stick together aye, or even longer.t 
For by my faith, my friend, ’tis many a day, 

Since such we’ve tasted,—Give us now a song, or 
A proper toast,”—“‘ Here goes—I'llgive your daughter— 
A flowing cup—Pshaw, never mind the water.” 


12 

Ah! Mr Dan, I’m sure you little know, 

What mischief now you're doing to your stomach, 
How many plagues, how many torments flow, 

From drams—that seem as mild to you as some hock ; 
Believe me, for this joke your blood will flow, 

And you'll toss, turn, and tumble on your hammock, 
Oh! think in time! from this temptation flee! 
And shun pill, bolus, draught, and doctor's fee. 


13 

Brandy’s deceitful liquor, by mine honour, 

It mounts so quickly to the captious brain, 
And like a young mare, when you first get on her, 

It speeds like lightning till you reel again ; 
*Tis true perhaps that, on occasions, one or 

Two jolly bumpers may be safely ta’en, 
Such as when damp or frost has made you shiver ; 
But even then ’tis hurtful to the liver. 


14 
’Tis pity Daniel had not such advice ;— 
(Hold—I must not anticipate my story), 
But Cogniac, when smuggled, will entice 
Most sober livers ; from the man that’s hoary 





sich Burn’s says something to the same effect : 


a 


Vou, VIII, 


It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
She’s blinkin’ o’er the lift sae hie, 
She shines’ sae bright to wile us hame, 
But by my sooth she'll wait a wee. 
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To the young babe, such poisonous stuff is nice ;* 

Your soldier sometimes will it help to glory, 
But oftener to black eyes, and foolish quarrels, 
And thus is foe ta body and to morals. 


15 

But there is li too, (sound sense must teach) 

Fit for all fo I therefore would not lack 
Such wine, if I had guests, as would suit each ; 

To lawyers I would give the sharp Bar-sac,— 
To attorneys rich canary,—and I'd reach 

To doctors vin de Grave, (they like the smack, } 
To sailors Port,—and Parsons should grow misty 
On good Lac Virginis, or Lachryma Christi. 


16 

The kilted Highlander would seek for Mountain,— 
The soldier—TZent, and noisy Muscatel,— 

The fancy—Claret, streaming as from fountain,— 
And dandies—lots of Cape love mighty well ; 

No schoolmaster would find his fair account in 
Declining Hocwarriors in sack excel ; 

Excuse these puns—but if you’d know the truth, 

I learned them from Jack Curran in my youth. 


17. 

Thus Daniel and his friend sat face to face, 

And from the anker drew their mellow store ; 
The bumpers quickly one another chase, 

*Mid merry song, and laugh, and boisterous roar ; 
No wonder that their mirth should thus increase, 

For Dan ne’er felt such happy hours before ; 
He thought this night the proudest of his life, 
And dreamt not once of home, or child, or wife. 


18. 

Our worthy Dan at last began to think 

His head was not'so steady as it ought ; 
And now and then his eye-lids gave a blink ; 

The furniture quite civil, too, he thought, 
For chair and picture bow’d to every wink ; 

And the low candle into two was wrought E 
But my coy muse won't tell—although I'd thank her, 
Whether they finished all was in the anker. 


19. + 
oo * * * * 
— * * * - 


20. 
All around Daniel was a boggy waste, 
No spot for human footstep, save one stone 
On which our hero found he had been placed, 
But how he knew not—from his heart a groan, 
A piteous groan proceeds—“ I must have faced 
The east instead of west”—another moan ! 
** Ohone! ohone! I’ve surely lost my way, 
Oh ! what will Jude and’ all the young ones say.” 


: ; ie an 

"© The female part of the lower orders of the population of Ireland, do ‘actually hold 

‘(ike Count Fathom’s mother) that it is good to suckle babes with alcohol—vulgarly called 
whisky. 7iub 

on Inthe lost verse, (we have not time at present to explain how it was lost) Daniel sp- 
pears to have left the Mountain Daisy, Epiton. y9.af 
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tions, with which we present our read- 


may, no doubt 
duty to avoid, as much as possible, 
direct panegyric ; nor even, were 
it ever so much in our power, should 
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21. 
Tho’ Daniel gaz’d ‘till gazing was in vain, 

He still his lamentation sad, 
* Oh ! a’nt I to be pitied >—not a grain 

Of land but this cold stone is to be had, 
O! Daniel, Daniel, it is now quite plain 

You drank too much, and stagger'd here, my lad ; 
That Mountain Daisy, and that Paddy Blake— 
Oh, Lord ! Oh, Lord! my heart will surely break !” 


22. 
He look’d again, around him and around, 
Nothing but bog, like sea of silvery light, 
Could meet his view. The moon full, bright, and round, 
Shone the pure mistress of the wild- to-night, 
And all was calm as death ;—no living sound 
Disturbed the deep repose. Poor luckless wight! 
Save when at distance croaking in the 
Dan heard (like Leslie) some old bluff bull-frog. 


23. 
And now he thought upon the hours he’d spend 
*Till death would end his sorrows ; for no chance 
Had he of ’scaping, and he could not send 
For help or suecour; there was no advance, 
Retreat, or hope, for him ; no man could bend 
Hither his way ; when as a hasty glance 


He threw above, he saw a body skim, 


Dimming the light, between the moon and him. 


24. 

And wondrous was th’ eclipse, a murky cloud 

Blotted the moon’s fair visage from the sky, 
And allin motion seem’d the awful shroud, 

Towards the aad spot where Dan was forced to lie ; 
And hark ! he hears thick pinions rustling loud, 

And while he gazed with terror-stricken eye, 
Down swoop’da bird. ‘‘ I see, quoth Dan, my dear, 
That you're an eagle come to see me here.” 


25. 
And now the thunder-clapping of his wings 
Had ceased, the bird had perch’d close by a stream, 
The glorious bird of Jove ! the bog still rings 
With the loud echo of his mountain scream ; 
His glossy feathers, midnight-datk, he flings 
In majesty around him ; a bright gleam 
Of moonshine sparkled on his mighty head ; 
He spoke—next month I'll tell you what he said. 





HORZ GERMANICA- 

No FX. 
Rosamunda—a Tragedy; . 

By Cuartes Tueopore Korner. 


In briefly commenting on the transla~- we wish to deprive.our, readers of the 
freest possible choice of what they are 


Slee: from the living pete of Germany, toadmire or to censure. .. But-there is 

















considered our a wide, and for many, reasons, justifi- 
able, difference between the, feelings 
which we entertain towards living au- 
thors, and that mood of admiring: con< 
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templation.and regret with, which we strugglings of. his noble spirit turaéd 
pay our respectful homage,to the de- . into the mysterious realms of the:finio 
parted spirit of Korner. Wiith,regard ; ward life,” and, at other times, these 
to living authors, so far asthejques- .impulses..as readily saecommodateds: 
tion relates to themselyes, we know . themselves to outward achievementsi;); 
not that praise is of much consequence or, according to the German exprese 
to them. Where the light-ofi true.ge-. sion, which is handly translateable;:» 
nius burns, it, has its own internal or | “‘ Seine Gedichte wurden Thaten, undi; 
supernatural resources ; applause is seme Thaten Gedichte.” | In his situe‘! 
heard with indifference ;, and even ation as theatre poet at Vienna, after'( 
coldness and neglect, if, observed haying already produced two volumes; 
at all, only serve to rouse exer- of excellent comedies, he brought out l 
tions by which attention, may,.be “ Xrine” and “ Rosamunda,” both» 
commanded. Sufficient examples . not only distinguished by their poetis,\; 
might easily be found to prove this cal beauty, but (especially the former) « 
position, if it were worth while at admirably adapted to the tumultuous: 
present to look for them—but enough spirit of the times. Then, when they 
of this, There have been indiyiduals genius of his countrymen, aided by», 
in our own country (H. K. White a- the Cossacks, had begun to manifest, 
mong the latest), who have been ad- itself in military ardour against the us; 
mired and eulogized;on account of  surpations of the French, Kérner, likes 
their untimely though their li- Camoens, resolved to shew that he 
terary productions were little more could wield the sword as well as the:: 
than imperfect buds of promise, But pen, and took his place therefore asi\: 
Kérner, who perished in his ¢wenty- adjutant in a volunteer regiment of 
second year, has achieved a.variety of horse, which was immediately called) 
works which would have done honour , into actual service. In this new stax 
to the most mature and practised ge- tion it might haye been supposed that 
nius. In fact, we have had no indi- the habits of authorship would be 
vidual in our country, who, in that broken, and in a country less imbued 
respect, can be brought into competi- with the spirit of literature than Gers | 
tion with him. Chatterton, had he many, this might have been the result; 
survived, might. haye excelled every but Korner, instead of writing less, 
author ; but he is the only one whom ° seemed now more industrious than 
we can yenture to bring into the lists ever, though it is true that his com- 
—Henry Kirke White, and several positions were comparatively short and! 
others, have been praised, and justly desultory. He now published a vo- 
praised ; but on our shores the me-~ lume, entitled the “ Lyre and Sword,” 
rits of Korner are yet wholly un- of which the contents are, to this day; 
known ; and it is time, surely, that_a cherished with enthusiasm by his» 
few words of eulogium should be de- countrymen. Being, at one time, left 
voted to his memory. dangerously (and as it was supposed 
Perhaps the most singular circum- poste} wounded, in the recesses of a 
stance attending the brief life of our forest, he wrote in his pocket-book a 
author was, that he shrunk from no sonnet, which we shall insert in some 
worldly duty, but was exposed to every future Number of this series, devoted 
distracting influence of outward occu- exclusively to the life of Kérner. In 
tions, while, notwithstanding this, like manner, after having recovered 
e wrote more than in thesame.course from this.accident, only one hour be- 
of years the most retired student could fore the commencement of that battle 
have been expected to accomplish. in which our hero was shot through 


While Yet a mere youth, he was ap- the body, he wrote the beautiful lines, .i: 


pointed tothe office of Theater Dichter entitled “ Address to a Sword,” which 
(literally Theatre Poet) at Vienna, (a we will also, at some time or another, 
station to which we haye nothing equi-_ translate, and which he was tranquilly 


valent in this country), and here he reading toa friend at the moment when ‘0: 


was as ‘itch distinguished by worldly they heard thesignal for attack. Such 


nce anid social virtue as by the events, improbable as they would seen. 


superiority of his genius. In short, even in aromanee,are, in this instance,’ 
his character asa man and an author literally true. Kérner fell near Ro» 


weré, to an uhexampled degree, blend- senberg, in Mecklenburgh; von! the.!! 


ed together — alternately ‘were the 28th August 1813, 
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‘Phere have been half-witted. critics, 
not.ifew in’ number; who! have im- 
puted tothe German: School, as they 
sageciously term it, (as if there ‘were 
putoneschool in Germany where there 
are’hardly two authors resemble 
each other), the invariable attributes 
of mysticism, —improbability,—fata- 
lism,—demonology,—and a special de- 
light in dwelling on every instance of 
the most horrible crimes. These en- 
lightened judges, who, like the French 
having neither spirit nor pa- 

tience to invent any thing new, desire 
a basis of historical truth, and almost 
mathematical tenability, for every 
work, are here met on their own 
ground by a youth, who, without 
ever being in England, has chosen a 
plot purely English, of which several of 
our own countrymen had attempted, 
in vain, to improve the capabilities,— 
and who has, on this, founded a most 
affecting tragedy, admirably adapted 
to scenic representation. Here no ob- 
jections on the score of improbability, 
demonology, or other extravagance, can 
be alleged. ‘There are no crimes—no 
supernatural agencies—in a word, no 
events that history has not authorised. 
Thesupposition of Rosamund’s perfect 
unconsciousness of guilt, and of Ri- 
chard’s visionary and also guiltless 
passion, are the only additions which 
are exclusively the work of the poet. 
There.are twoother tragedies of Korner 
—‘“ Xryne,” (already mentioned), and 
the Robber’s Bride,” which are equal- 
ly free from those attributes vulgarly 
ascribed to the ‘* German School,” of 
which those, who have been accustom- 
ed to talk in this country, are deplor- 
ably ignorant. How then is it to be 
wondered at that they do not even sus- 
pect the existence of those bright lu- 
minaries which are now gradually ri- 
sing into fall splendour in Denmark, 
and even in Sweden! But to return— 
The story of Rosamund Clifford is 
known to every one who has read the 
history of England. A temptation 
might offer itself to a bibliographer— 
to transcribe frum old Chronicles, ya- 
rious notices of her life-—Nor are 
there wanting black-letter poets, (Dray- 
ton, for example) who have commemo- 
rated her unhappy fate:' We proceed, 
however, 'to give only a brief and hasty 
abstract of the plot—and the antiquary 
must excuse us if we do hot even take 
Hume's history from the shelf, but ad- 
aereexclusivelytotheplanof ourauthor. 
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Henry the Second-of England had 
married Leonora, the divorced wife of 
Lewis, King of France;' on account of 
her rich geese “whose revenues 
were amply sufficient to enable him to 
support his then tottering’throne and 

wer. This queen become to 

im the mother of four sons—and 
might have continued in good terms 
with her second husband, (though he 
had never loved her), had he not, in 
a distant hunting excursion, met with 
the beautiful Rosamund Clifford, with 
whom he fell so desperately in loye, 
that he resolved to stop at no measures 
to effect the gratification of his pas- 
sion. For this he appeared 
before Lord Clifford in the assumed 
character of a simple knight or ba- 
ron of competent fortune—won easily 
the affections of Rosamund, and ob- 
tained her father’s consent for an im- 
mediate marriage, which regularly en- 
sued. Not long after, Lord Clifford 
discovered the true a of his su 

sed son-in-law, and consequen 

the nullity of the nomi 3 but hae 
ing then no alternative, he was oblig- 
ed to acquiesce in circumstances, and 
to assist in a plan by which his daugh- 
ter’s peace of mind might be secured. 
The king, of course, retained his as- 
sumed character and title; and after 
the death (which shortly occurred) of 
Lord Clifford, made choice of Wood- 
stock castle for the residence of Rosa- 
mund, on account of its retired situa- 
tion, and the beauty of its forest sce- 
nery. There, in a park or garden, 
surrounded by a a i wall, lived our 
heroine, shut out from all commerce 
with the world, and believing that her 
husband,’ Count Plantagenet, was for 
certain, and only temporary reasons, 
obliged to keep their marriage conceal- 
ed. The delusion was the more readily 
kept up, as, by the prudence of Sir 
Thomas O’Neale, the castellan—no 
stranger was ever admitted within the 
walls of the castle. 

The first scene of act first opens 
in the garden at Woodstock. Prince 
Richard (afterwards the celebrated he- 
ro of the Crusades) has been hunting, 
with his friend Southwell, in the fo- 
rest; and with a romantic enthusiasm, 
having heard Rosamund’s voice at the 
window, has rightly conceived the idea 
that her beauty of person must be as ' 
exquisite as the tones of her voice 
were ravishing. Ot sini 

He is, of course, utterly ignorant of 








48 
his father's contiexion withthe hero- 
ine, and far less that'she is of 


inatronly estate, and the mother of 
two children. ‘The’ prince has, there- 
fore, at the risk of his neck, (and that 
of his sa gy Serr on getting into 
the garden, climbing up into a 
tree, from the cncien of which they 
drop to the ground, on the other 
side of the wall, where, notwithstand- 
ing all the remonstrances of Southwell, 
he now watches for a sight of his vi- 
sionary idol. In the highly poetical 
speeches of Richard in this dialogue, 
we gain immediate insight into his 
romantic character. 

Their conversation is interrupted by 
the sound of approaching steps, on 
which they retire into the wood, and 
Sir ‘T. O'Neale appears, instructing, 
for the first time, his son George in 
those mysteries respecting Rosamund 
which we have already recapitulated. 

In scene third, George O’Neale is 
introduced to the heroine ; and on be- 
ing soon afterwards left alone, utters a 
beautiful soliloquy, (in rhyme,) which 
we cannot venture, at present, to 
translate. She is then oe re by 
the sudden apparition of Richard from 
the wood, wlio, when interrogated as 
to the cause of this intrusion, declares 
that there is no risk he would not run 
for such a moment of rapture. He 
then throws himself at her feet, at 
once to his admiration, and 
to’solicit pardon; to all which Rosa- 
mund only replies by angry repri- 
mands, cutting sareasms, and, finally, 
by disdain and contempt. Richard 
being left alone with Southwell, then 

out into violent expressions of 
surprise and indignation. Her anger 
she could have borne, but her expres- 
sions of contempt irritate him so much, 
that he declares himself unalterably 
resolved to brave every obstacle,—to 
visit this proud beauty again, and to 
win her for his bride, even if he should 
perish in the attempt. All this, how- 
ever, is the youthful extravagance of 
the moment. His presence is required 
at court by the queen; and he imme- 
diately leaves Woodstock, persuading 
Southwell to remain there in order to 
discover, if possible, the true character 
of the seornful beauty. 

In scene seventh we are, for the 
first time, introduced to Queen Leon- 
ora, who, in conversation with her fa- 
vourite, Armand, becomes fully aware 
of the king's infidelity, and his fre- 
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quent visits to Woodstock. ' Tn -dobn. 

eighth we have a spirited and 

dialogue between the king and 

in which the former 

latter with instigating or abetting 

rebellious dispositions of ‘his song!” 

whom he believes that John; 
oungest prince, alone is faithful { 

im. The queen, on the other side, 
reproaches him, by harsh and signi§. 
cant inuendos, with his i i 
which, by his evasive atiswers, be 
comes more manifest—and being ‘left 
alone, she utters a soliloquy full of 
bitterness and the thirst of revenge | 

The first, second, and third scene 
of act second contain the various plot 
tings of the queen and Armand to fom 
ter the rising spirit of rebellion against 
her husband, and to fan it into anim 
mediate flame. For this purpose he 
holds a long consultation with" he 
sons, Henry and Godfrey—Richard is 
also present, but on receiving a été 
from his friend Southwell, at Wood. 
stock, rushes instantly from the a. 
sembly without having agreed to any 
proposition, but, on the contrary, ‘ex 
pressed the most decided indignation 
against all that he has heard. ‘We 
have now some very beautiful scene 
at Woodstock castle, especially an ¢x- 
quisite soliloquy of Rosamund, but 
we must pass all these over in silence, 
and go on to the first appearance of 
Henry in company with the heroine. 

ACT II. 
ScENE IX.—Rosamund, Henry. 

Ros. My Henry ! 

Hen. Rosamund ! 

Ros. Com’st thou at last ? 

Three long, long days thou hast again been 
absent ! 

Oh! will these restless wanderings never end? 

Three long, long days ! 

Hen. Each hour has on my soul 
Pressed with a weight—as of eternity— 
In horrible protraction. Oh could d 
Such woes indeed avert ! 

Ros. Of this ne more! 19" 
Nowart thou here! Lhold thee in mine arms! 
Leave, then, thy sufferings to the noisy world! 
Bring them not with thee to these 

bowers! 
Here, ’tis the flowers alone that weep, when 
bathed 
In morning dew : or if our eyes are moist, 
Tis but with, tears of joy ! 
Hen. Oh may no fate if) 
Malignant cloud this heaven! The world J 
fear not ! | 
There let the stormy waves of life rage ons 
But like a rock I stand, and heed them not! 
Not undefended goes the warrior forth ! 
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1980.) 
His faithful armour covers = bold breast ; 

‘ithe repose, 
me er Sages 
finds the murderous itsfreeway, 


epee ohm that lay hid, at once 
ae h and triumph! Here, oh here 


Let me sive peace ; and then let England 


ik horribly reversed, 

And every sinful deed come forth in sunlight ; 

Here let me but have peace, and then I fear 
! 


not 
Ros. Our children, love, have prattled 
much of thee ! 
I am 30 glad when thus the little ones 
in mine arms, thy name; and for their 
father 
Ask me so fondly, ‘* If he will not come 
Home to them soon, and play with them 
once more ?” 
They are indeed dear children! Richard still, 
Whene’er the door is opened, calls aloud, 
“There comes my father! He will bring 
for me 
Asword at last! He will not break his pro- 
mise "” 


Hen, That boy will be a soldier, and a 
brave one ! 
Ihave high hopes of him ! 
Ros, And yet to-day 
Thou art not cheerful, Henry! On thy brow 
Each furrow wont to disappear, when thus 
Thy Rosamund embrac’d thee ! but alas ! 
Tis not so now !~What is the cause, dear 
husband ? 
Hen. Nought of importance. But these 
gloomy times 
Will leave no mind at rest. 
Ros. Nay, there is more 
Than this to-day. Ohtellitme! This right 
Of a fond. wife, if others are denied, 
I may demand of thee. Let me but share 
Thy sorrows and thy toils !——See ! thow art 
drawn 
From home, and life around thee rages wildly; 
Thou stand’st with thy proud heart alone, 
to brave 
The stormy waves undaunted; but oh grant 
That I may hold my place in that wild tumult; 
There should I be ; nor idly in repose 
Dally mine hours away, while thus my hus- 
band 


With deep deceit and faction wild contends! 
See, — oak, that long has brav’d the 


And oer sends its mighty boughs ; 
tis true, 

It trusts in the old strength of its tried roots, 

And still may trust them. Yet beliold, the 


» with affection’s 

Clings round ¢ stem, as if to id it fast ! 

Oh leave then to this ivy, though it were 

All but a dream—O! ‘ave the consolation, 

To think that, in the embraces of true love, 

Her — more securely !—Leave her 
t 

Phis joy ! 
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Hen. Yet if the storm indeed should come, 
And tear at last the faithful zoote from earth, 
And break the branches ; or the thundexbolt 
Rend. even the stem asunder ?..., ,. 

Ros, So let it be! , 

Then shall the ivy, wither and die too! 
For she more firmly than the roots adhere 
To life, twin’d round the tree. 

Hen. (aside.) Ob! shall the pride 
Never be mine, unte the world to tell 
Hownoble is the soulthat here hath loy’d me? 

Ros. Now for thy secret cause of grief 2 

Hen. I came 
Straightway from court ; there I beheld the 

ne 
By faction’s rage assail’d ; I saw the king. 
Misunderstood even by: his dearest friends ; 
For a I ar What boots it the poor 


That England styles him her good king ? 
That still 

The —— have obeyed him—and that Ire« 
lan 

Is peacefully subdued; and even that Eu- 


ro 
Acknowldiges in him a. dauntless warrior f 
Still wretched is the king, condemned to 
bear 
The matrimonial chain: with one whom. he: 
Deeply despises—knowing, too, the treason 
Of his unnatural sons, that. now-are arm’d 
Against their father ?. Where is then. the 
fortune 
That be pe perchance deserv’d ? Aye, he i in- 
eed 
Deserv'd a better fate +—his ardent zéal” 
For the land’s welfare, and ‘his ‘subjects’ 
rights— Or 
His sympathy with every noble deed, : > 
His restless efforts for the good of all 
Even when at times he fail’d—Aye,. this 
ind 
Deserv’d a better fate! Yet he must mow,, 
Catch, even by stealth, at.every drop of 
And every transient hour of bliss 80 gain’, 
(Tis but a shadow !) from all eyes conceal! ; 
His —_— vows have’ made-his people 
ree, 
But he remains the leven of his own. throne, 
A splendid sacrifice to save his countrys. 
Ros. O how I do compassionate the king! 
Hen. By heaven, he is not of thy tears 
unworthy ! 
Ros. Thou art with thy whole heart to 
him devoted— 
Is it not so? aiet, 
Hen. His unimparted 
That sometimes is unconsciously betrayed, 
Indeed hath mov’d:met 
Ros. ’Tis methinks-a lot 
pomegee pn a oy 
Thus with a being 
With whom there is no love nor confidence. 
Perchance to know that in some other heart 
Throb the deep Soom es chords of love 5 
Yet, by indissoluble bonds controll’d, 
That knowledge to conceal or'to-forget.* ' 
Here virtue, that is wont to smile so’ mildly, 
Almost appears terrific, when the rights ©. 
5 














Have mercy Heaven ! 
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thus contend, 
And mortal law holds souls asunder ! 
How do I thank thee Heaven that I am 


This worst of earthly grief ! 
Hen. ( Passionately eclasping her in his 


arms. ) 

Oh, Rosamund ! 

Ros. Heaven! what means this ? 

Hen. Oh clasp thine arms fast round me ! 
A supernatural shuddering seizes me 
And only on thy bosem can I gain : 
My wonted life ! 

SCENE X. 

Rosamund, Henry, Richard, and Southwell. 

Rich. Ha! devil! let me go! 
Not so my Heaven shall thus be wrested 

me! 


And by the sword this game shall be con- 


tested. 
Seducer draw ! ( Rushing forward. ) 
Ros. Protect me Heaven! That voice ! 
. Hen. Treason! I see the gleaming of a 
sword !— 
Yet in thy lover’s arms thou shalt be safe, 
Though the whole world assailed us ! 
Rich. 


slave ! 
These words be thy last ! [ They fight. 
Ros. Help! help! for mercy ! 
Hen. Coward! thou art not worthy of 
my vengeance ! 
SCENE Xi. 
Rosamund, Henry, Richard, Southwell, 
O’ Neale, and George, with attendants, 
bearing torches and drawn swords ! 


Geo. How’s this ? 
Rich. Drawn swords—that’s all. (To 
‘ Southwell.) Courage, my friend ! 
ON. (Coming forward with a torch be- 
tween Henry and Richard.) 
Treason ! 
Rich. Good Heavens! my father ! 
O’N. Can this be 
Duke Richard ? 
Hen. Madman ! 
Rich. I am lost indeed ! 
South. The King! 
Hen. And dost thou know me ? 
Ros. Thou King Henry ? 
(She faints. 
Geo. Oh Rosamund ! (Supports her. 
ON. She dies !— 
Hen. Oh Rosamund! my Rosamund ! 
Thou traitor, (¢o Richard.) 


This is thy work! But now to flight— 


away, 


That so the first resentment of thy king 
May not o’erwhelm thee. ~ 


South. Come, my lord. 
Rich. Ere long, 


More shall be heard of Richard. 


O’N. Now thy dreams, 
U Rosamund, are all dissolved, 
And to the truth and to despair at last 
Thou art awoke ! 

Here the d ne falls on the 
group ; and with this disclosure, which, 


oe stage — — seldom OF neve 
n exceiled, the second 
cluded. + < ms 
After this adventure, Ri ‘i 
his friend Southwell retire rivifin 
cottage not far from Woodstock, 
(at the beginning of the third act) the 
prince is visited by Armand, the ingj. 
dious favourite of Queen Leonora, who 
comes to engage Richard in re 
with his brothers. The dialogte is 
here so spirited and interesting, that 
we shall insert the scene entire, 


ACT III. 
SCENE II.—Richard, Armand, and South. 


well. 


Ar. In this poor cottage, noble sir, must] 
Seek England’s hope? Poor Albion ! thoy 
indeed 


Art low in fortune, when thy chieftains thy; 
Scarce dare to breathe in freedom. 
Rich. Wherefore com’st thou ? 
Ar. Hither, my lord, thy royal mother 
sent me 
With letters, and commands that best may 
be 


In words express’d : but to the hero Rich. 
ard . 


Not to the boy that flies a father’s 
I came, the queen’s bold words to thunder 
forth 


Rich. Thy words indeed are preud. 

Ar. So best they suit 
Those times. 

Rich. Well, sir, if here you seek the boy 
That flies his father’s wrath, he is not here; 
But if the soldier Richard you demand, 
He stands before you. 

Ar. Heaven be praised, my prince, 
The lion has oeale within ey heart. 

Rich. What wills the queen ? 

Ar. That secret conversation 
Broke suddenly by thy abrupt d 
Was to the king betray’d; thence were in- 

deed 
Your flight inevitable ; but already 
Prince Henry and duke Godfrey are in 
France ! 
Here you are follow’d, and may not remain 
In safety long. ‘Two paths are now before 


you== 
One, by surrendering, leads you straight to 


prison, 
Perchance to death ; the other-—— 
Rich. By rebellion— ? 
Ar. Nay, self-defence! Let Richard to 
the world 
Prove himself now the dauntless youth for 
whom 
The people’s love so ardently has flamed! 
Seize now your weapons, and with them pro- 
tect 


A life that not unto yourself belongs, __ ~ 
But is the nation’s right. Old 


now ot, pooe 
Looks to duke Richard for the restoration’ 
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~ and-so the bitter‘cup with smiles to drain ? 
‘Thou fool! believe me, Richard is a man ! 
“In every nerve and pulse I feel it now.— 
‘Yn one dire night, Fate from her fiery forge 
Has drawn and fashion’d me. By Heaven 


she plies . 
The hammer well !—Tell me at.once, what 
‘0%. Would’st thou ? 

Ar. King Lewis now, with many a prince 


_and baron, 
’ ihe Scottish king, the chiefs of Blois and 
+e RE AREA 
Are in one so together join’d, 
Your father to dethrone. Prince Henry 
then 
Shall beour ruler. Both your brothers, sir, 
Last night subscribed the deed. . Your sig- 


‘Mone is wanting ; and such trust the princes 
Repose in Richard’s valour, that without him, 
They would not hurl the blazing torch of 


1 War 5, 
Therefore they wait your signature, and 
then 


England at once on every side assail’d 
Must yield. So shall ere long King Henry 


fall, 
And thou shalt be aveng’d. 
Rich, This plan has been 
os beyond the sea. Such inspiration 
Of hell prevails not on our British shores. 
Ar, My. prince, .resolve!—The ship is 
_Teady now 
That may to realms of liberty convey you ! 
The people in your county, Poitou, 
And in Guienne, await you. ’Tis indeed 
A hard condition ; but in power like yours, 
Valour and fortune, the allies confide, 
Even were. King , Henry’s. forces doubly 
; strong.— 
Now, sir, resolve ! 
Rich, How eloquent is hell ! 
_ Ar... Would’st thou recede ?—No, for- 
ward, forward, Richard ! 
There victory. smiles— There is the rightful 
cause ! 
Rich. The rightful cause !—Why not at 
once say Honour ? 
Poor babbler! ’tis not by.thy tongue thou 
conquer’st : 
Tis but the forceful impuise of this hour ! 
—Give me the deed. 
\4r. Now, Heaven be praised, he writes ! 
ich, (taking the pen.) 
ven by one stroke I thus renounce mine 


Lour | 
fa, yo scrawl accurs’d,. I barter con- 
, ces - 
Aug penesforth live a rebel, to my king, 
“Vou. VIII. 
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Ahd tecreant to my: country. Severy law’ 
Of sacred love and filial duty thus or yr A 
I trample under foob—and yet I niust!*’ 
The world may still condemn mebut I call 
On every soul toxplace itself as Ero 915 
Now at this hour-amplaced,,’mid. theaame 
waves 
Of wild contention—it would act.as I dd!) 
a = ever know how much Isuf- 
7 a 
Recede I cannot—tho’ before:me, Crime, 
And Guilt, and Shame, with spectral. fea- 


 d2ten 


tures glare, { "| 
I cannot—cannot recede! ate me gm 
My star has disa that led me rightly; 
And rayless rf t o’erwhelms foe tee 
abyss !— x, 
Yet courage—courage, Richard! *Tis:but 
one stroke !— 


So ends at once the struggling of thy. soul! 

The way to Heaven is to the Seahent hard, 

But one straight forward path leads down to 
Hell! « (He-writes. 

Tis done ! Now, Armand, .I am yours at 
last— j 

Thou hast me wholly. :.’Tis no little .con- 
quest !_— ; 

Already here I feel it! Here.the fires : 

Of hell are burning. Now. the somdeclares 
War against his own father, « From the 
depth 

Of hell-begotten feelings rises now 

The monster of rebellion in my soul ! 

To hlood and fire our country is decreed, 

And I am chosen for each murderous deed ! 
(Exeunt. 


The third scene of this act opens 
in the hall of the royal palace, whith- 
er King Henry had been summoned 
from Woodstock. (by. letters .of the 
Lord Chancellor), even before'the re- 
covery of Rosamund from the déailly 
swoon into which she had fallen; on 
her first being acquainted with the 
true circumstances of her supposed 
marriage. The, king.is here intro- 
duced, painfully dwelling on the va- 
rious sources of agitation: by which he 
is assailed, and attended by his young- 
est son, Prince John, to whom, influ- 
enced by ‘momentary ‘irritability, he 
speaks almost harshly, until the boy, 
by unrestrained expressions ,of his 
loyalty and filial affection, compels his 
father to acknowledge, with, much 
tenderness, the fidelity and truth of 
his attachment. »4dn the fourth scene, 
Humphrey Bohwn,:*ctommander * in 
chief of the royalist foreés, ‘takes his 
appearance to detail all ‘the formidable 
arrangements and unnatural treasons 
of the enemy ; and’.to receive, in, ré- 
turn, his master’s directions for, the 
prompt and-due conduct, of,a.defensive 
war. Upon. the Er FAIR the 
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the king and his son; and we tran- 
pry tral fai 
W. ws, 3 
highly beautiful as they are, seem 
portions of the 


= to some other 
Pp 4 to which we are now hastening 
on. 
ACT III. 
ScENE V.—Henry, John. 
John. Oh, father! let me go to France 
with you ! 
Since, faithless, my dishonourable brothers 
Have raised thetr swords against thee—so 
may Heaven 
Grant me fit power to use mine in thy cause ! 
Hen. Well said, brave boy ! 
John. Nay—’twill be told some day, 
That great King Henry’s sons had all prov’d 
traitors 


tJ 
And those who know not m heart will 
deem von 


That in their guilt I shared ! 
Hen, Not so, my son ! 
+ scapes rary thou shalt not fail to gain 
y due rew praise—yet now indeed 
Thon art too weak ; and T with zealous care 
Must from the storm | evens only branch 
Of England’s tree that proves to me yet 


John, Yet, where shall I be stationed ? 
, with my mother ? 
That may not be! Father, I cannot bear 
Her bitter words, without the fearful strife 
Of shame and anger in my heart. With thee 
Qh let me go ; for if I here remain, 
I cannot choose but hate her ! 

Hen. No, my boy! 
This may not be—but fear not—there is yet 
For thee one sure asylum ; and to-night 
We shall go thither. 

John. Well, I must obey— 
Yet freely I confess, I would far rather 
Stand by thy side, and with mine own eyes 

view 


Those deeds whence thou hast gained thy 
name, ** GREAT HENRY!” 

Oh, father—father—might I go with thee ! 

tc (Exit John. 
SCENE VI. 

Henry. (alone.) How stand’st thou now, 
so leafless and so lorn, 

Proud = that shadow’d England ! See, 


y 8, 
Wherein thou didst rejoice, break faithless all, 
In the wild day-storm—and the clouds rise 


up 
In ranks along the horizon, 
And in their banners, deeply shrouded, bear 
The thunderbolt, to rend ve 4 heart asunder ! 


Yet ! thine old is living still ;— 

*Tis the old stem—to battle used, and con- 
quest— 

That many an equinoetial blast defied, 


And whose Briarean roots in countless arms 
eo The boughs may 


The storm may rend the verdant leaves », 


way— 
yeu sah = 
etev. i ’s unconquered 
Yepraig ou nega gh 


ee _! 
Will bring new buds and leaves, and shoots 


again, 
That shall in branches bold rise up on high} 
The horrors of the night shall pass away ; 
But indestructible the spirit still 
Of life and mening breathes round Eng. 
Saale oes 
Thus, in her full magnificence, again 
The tree shall bloom, Exit, 


“4 
We must now pass over a very hi 
ly animated and forcible dialogs 
tween the jealous and vindictive Leo. 
nora and the King, in order to make 
room for the following beautiful de. 
scriptions of Rosamund in her afflic. 
tion. The garden scene somehow te. 
minds us of a highly poetical 
which we lately quoted from the ame 
of Mr Shelley. We seem vividly to 
behold around us the fading flowers 
of summer, that by their touching as 
sociations render so much more imy 
ressive the expressions of her grief. 
here is evinced in these few short 
speeches of the heroine a stilly mood 
of resigned meditation and ms ter 
suffering, accompanied with a vision- 
ary and creative sensibility, which no 
poet has, by the most laborious and 
artificial efforts, excelled. 


ACT III. 
SCENE IX.—T7he Garden at Woodstock. 


Enter (from the Castle) O’ Neale and Georges 


Geo. How is it with the lady ? 

O’'N. Wonderful 
And sacred is her sorrow. It speaks not 
In tears and lamentation. No complaint 
Has told her sufferings ; for these far exceed 
The power of words to announce. She made 


as 

That we should leave her. Clara still re- 
remain’d, 

And brought anon the children to their 
mother. 


After an hour of dread anxiety 
1 look’d into the chamber. There, Oh! 
Heaven, 

How did I find her! Pale and motionless, 
She sat in resignation—like a saint, 
Wrapt up in deep abstraction, yet so mild 
And calmly resolute! Me she beheld not, 
Nor even her children—though on them her 


eyes 

Intently rested : of all outward things 

Yet apprehensionless. So she remained, 
Even while her children slept = her lap, 
Still, as a marble statue motionless ; . 
(Only her bosom’s restless heavings mark’d 
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‘The deep contention of the soul within ;) 
But when at last from morning’s cloudy bed 
The new day rous’d itself in light and joy, 
Her arms at once she stretch’d out to the sun, 
As if in silent prayer ; then on her knees 
Sunk down, and press’d her children to her 


heart, Hie 
With a long kiss. Their little arms were 
wound 


closely round her. Softly, then, shesaid, 
btm them to sleep !” I took the children 


y 

And laze went with them. When we re- 
turned, 

The door was lock’d; yet from without we 


saw 
The sainted sufferer still upon her knees ; 
Abd then her sorrow seemed dissolv’din tears. 
Geo. But now— 
O’N. She longs once more to be refresh’d 


By wandering through the garden. Just now 
Clara 


Was call’d into herchamber. Shenow seem’d 
Yet more com and mild in her affliction. 
Oh f this meek resignation breaks my heart ! 
Geo. There, I heard Clara’s voice ! 
ON. Aye—tiey are near us. 
Let us retire uisecn into the castle. 
Methinks the Kis will not stay long away ; 
With every moment now I Took for him. 
[E£xreunt. 


ScENE X.— The Garden as before. 
Rosamund and Clara. 
Ros. Dear Clara, let me rest here. 
Cla. Art thou not 
Better mid this pure air ? 
Ros. Aye, dearest friend. 
My chamber walls look’d out so darkly on 


me, 
And the roof seem’d to weigh upon my heart. 
Here ’tis so light and free? Wo melee bars 
Limit the roaming of the watchful eye, 
That seeks in azure distance calm repose. 
Far o’er the varied tapestry of the clouds, 
That deck the starry temple of the sky, 
Mounts up the soul, in liberty rejoicing, 
Beyond all worldly ties and earthly woes. 
Cla, See how the summer kindly takes 
her leave ! 
There the last brilliant race of Asters bloom 
In varied hues ; and, in the mallow’s flower 
Of paley tint, I recognize once more, 
The harbinger of Autumn. 
Ros. Am I then 
In Woodstock grown a stranger ? Is not this 
Mine own old garden? Are not these the 


flowers 
That I myself have rear’d? And, round 
me still, 
The yenerable oaks that oft in hours , 
of gave rustled near me ? 
Cla, Know’st thou not 
Thine r friends, Rosa? Can thy sorrows 


us 
Remembrance cloud ? 
Ros. Seest thou this rose, my friend ? 
It was my favourite plant, and every morn 
I prop’d and watered it. To-day I cannot ! 
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And there it droope its head already’; 
—rabhenct-beteraagbeed ry § om - 
Cla. Nay, the gardener 
Sioa No, mn good fitebd th 
s&s No, no, I ée! 
Tis sweet, spotialnny tor Gee chee we 


ed, 
Ere winter comes with violence to destroy 
The lingering flowers. Now when this rose 


once more 
Beholds the sun, its blus leaves will fall, 
And the west winds will softly bear away 


These —— spoils of love’s own favourite 
- OWer | 
Aye, once more I mast see him—this I 
Ww— 
That hour I shall not long survive—and yet 
It must be so. This love I cannot conquer ; 
Cannot renounce, nor kill—it is immortal, 
Even as my soul. As I have loved him, so 
For ever I must love him. The soul dies 
not, 
Nor love, that of that spirit hath possession ; 
But as the mildly-beaming emerald, 
Within its golden shrine, trembles at guilt, 
So that — a villain’s pete oe rate, 
So must the heart, test 
After — brief Je vain contention, pe- 
Tish, 
If-once pale guilt with poisonous breath es- 
sails it ! 
Cla. Unconscious crimes involve’ no real 
B** 
Ros. But conscience, now awake, enjoins 
me Ce. 
Cla. Wilt thou for ever then’ renovinee 
thy husband ? , 
Ros. For ever Clata’? no, that may hot 
be! . 
There ¥ am his again! Only on earth 
Devoted hearts must separate. In henven 
We shalt in happiness unite ence more ; 
With life must [ atone for guilt—and death 
At last shall bear me pure to realms of 


light. 
Cla. Methought I heard thy Henry’s 
VOICE —nnees 
Ros. Oh heaven, 
He comes—-now, heart -be firm—for here 
the last 
And fearful strife awaits thee. One dire 
conflict— 
And I shall have o’ereome. Go, call the 
children ! moe 
€la. May heaven support thee 
Ros. Aye—methinks the skies 
Are smiling on me—and I feel my soul | 
Resolved and calm ! 
(CraRa retires. 


King Henry now enters, acco 
nied by O’Neale and Prince John, 
having resolved to leave tht latter at 
Woodstock during his absence in 


France. Ina short but affeeting dia- 
logue the young prince is i uced 
to Rosamund, then, havin - 
ed with O’Neale, the hero and heroi 


are left together. We need offer no 
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apc for introducing this scene 
poe follows, entire. In some re- 
spects it forms a contrast to our pre- 


ceding extract, which is, perhaps, 
most, likely to be ramets d y by the 
contemplative reader in retirement— 
whereas this has ever been distinguished 
by a more than ordinary tribute of 
tears from every audience hefore whom 
it has, been represented. 


ACT IV. 
ScENE XII.—Henry, Rosamund. 
(A long pause.) Hen. Oh Rosamund! 
(He_draws nearer, and takes her hand.) 
Ros. My lord and king, I pray you, 
Make me not weak—for I would now be 


? 
And must be so. 
Hen. Can’st thou forgive me, Rosa ? 
Ros. Forgive thee for deceiving me ? Oh 
yes! 
I. cannot blame that anodyne that held 
So long my sorrows in oblivion— 
Oh that until beyond my dying hour 
I still had slumbered ! 
Hen. And can’st thou, indeed, 
Love me as thou hast done in former days ? 
Ros. I love thee now as I have ever 
lov’d !— 
Hen, Then stand not there so coldly and 
so distant— 
I stretch mine arms to meet thee! Come once 
more 
Unto this faithful heart by sufferings torn ! 
Come, .and'with kisses heal my torturing 
wounds ! 
Ros,..Nay,, ask me not, it may not be.— 
’ This night 
We have, with due reflection, our last words 
To interchange. 
Hen. Then, know’st thou that my sons 
Have faithless risen against me—that to 
France 


I now must haste to quell their wild sedi- 
"ape THOR 5, 
And that I came to take my leave? 
Ros. Oh heaven! 
What.do I hear? Thou goest to France ? 
Thy life 
Is there.in danger ? 
Hen. In fierce insurrection 
My own sons are combined—my traitress 


queen 
Has to this rage incited them. Prince John 
Alone is fai Therefore brought I him 


To gain O’Neale’s protection here. _Else- 
where, 

He is not safe. Even fram a mother’s 
hand 

Poison awaits him ! 


Ros. England then rebels 
Against her king ? 
Hen. ‘Thou wonder’st ! How is this ? 
a even now, of separa- 
? 


- Ros. Has not thy heart yet learned to 
understand me ? 
Whether the times are peaceful or disturb’d, 





[Oct.. 
We now must part. Freel’st thou not this 
as I do? 
Hen. I part from thee? No, by the im. 
mortal Heavens "hear, 
Ros. Swear not! this were but perjury: ~ 
for we ag oo 
Must part—and therefore let it be at once? 
Let me to England’s farthest confines 4 
To some deep vale that may for ever bide 
me! 
There shall I live for heaven and for 
children— 
And, ’mid the still night of my loneli 
Think on the morning radiance of thy love! 
Hen. Yet to such endless love would’st 
thou propose 
§o rash a separation ? My hard fate 
Now goads me on—my country calls her 
king— 
The moments fleet away—and we must 
part— 
But shall I never, never more behold thee? 
Ros. Thou mid the wild and wildering 
scenes of life, 
Where everchanging huesareshed around, — 
In strife and tumult, may thy sorrows lose— 
But where shall my poor lonely heart find 
rest, 
When from afar the splendour of thy light 
With ever new refulgence beams upon me? 
Since I must love thee, I must fly from 
thee! 
When far remote, that cherished passion 
seems 
A heavenly gift, that in thy presence now 
1s changed to conscious guilt. 
Hen. ’Tis but our cold 
And heartless laws that term it so. 
Ros. The laws 
Of this world may not be contemn’d. ’Oh, 
Henry, 
For this time learn even o’er thyself to 
triumph— 
If thou hast fallen, as mortals fall, yet still, 
Thou from th’ abyss can’st lift thyself again, 
And be thine own great conqueror. King 
and hero! 
In history thou already art renown’d ; 
And future ages on thy star will gaze 
With admiration. Yet be more than man! 
I know full well that mighty spirits oft 
May spurn the narrow limits of these laws 
For meaner mortals framed. Yet, what 
has drawn 
Those limits ? Are they not prescribed toall 
By that deep inward monitor of right 
That equally the king and peasant rules ? 
More is demanded of thee, since thou feat’st 
No judge on earth, and art accountable 
To Heaven alone—since thou can’st break 
the law P 
That subjects must obey—So be it thine 
To prove the sanctity of thy high station 
And to that law resign me for a victim! 
Obedience to that stilly monitor 
That speaks in every pulse of our own hearts, 
This in the timid and weak soul deserves 
No praise—he hath no choice ;-—but where 
the prince, 





may 
















r my 


love! 
ld’ st 
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No less endow’d with power than fir’d by 


on, 
his free'neck unto the law, and thus 
Himself resigns a sacrifice to conscience, 
Then comes the reign once more of ancient 


virtue, 
old heroic fame blooms up anew ! 
Hen, What thunder speaks from these 
soft lips ! Oh Rosa, 
Thy words have struck my heart, but with 
that stroke 
Tis broken ! ; 

Rios. Now renounce me, and forgive 
Leonora, for her crimes have been but those 
Of unrequited love. One great example 
In history yet was wanting. I have sought 
An hero, who ’mid all his warlike trophies, 
Forgot not to be great even as a Man s 
Oh let me now have found him out at last ! 
Grant me the joy of boasting to dear England, 
Here liv’d that hero, who not more excell’d 
In war, than in the conflicts of the heart ! 

Hen. Oh Heaven! my Rosamund, thou 

art too cruel ! 

Ros. Few are there in this world that 

have been chosen 
Toprove the true nobility of man ; 
To walk through life, as a far-gleaming star, 
Toshew the path of virtue!—TZhou wert 
chosen ! 
Oh wrap not then in clouds that light di- 


vine, 
That should to countless wanderers mark 
the way ! 
Break through the dusky shades—beam 
forth, thou victor !— 
Thou art the star, too, of thy Rosamund— 
Through my dark night of grief thy light 
will flow !— 
Renounce me ! 
Hen. Thee — Thee — Rosamund —re- 
nounce ? 
No!—Willingly the crown—but thy love 
—never ! 
Ros. My love—Oh no— This ever will be 
thine— 
Only its earthly pleasures here renounce— 
In heaven shall be thy recompence !—On 


thee 
Depends the weal of thousands.—Therefore 
still 


England is thy true bride—Her should’st 
thou love :— 
And yet he we betroth’d in heaven—while 


Tis but a time of trial.— There awaits us 
Eternity of joy ;—and if on earth, 
Storms rend thy breast—there, with the palm 


branch, I 

Will haste to meet thee. 

Hen, Thou true saint !—Here then, 
(Struggling.) 

I do renounce thee ! 

Ros. (Exulting.) He hath said the;words ! 

Victory ! He hath o’ercome ! 

Hen, Oh, see me now 

Cast at thy feet, and blessme! Lend me 


a power, 
With courage in long martyrdom, to hold 
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This rashly form’d resolve ! 
Ros. The grace of Heaven 
Be with thee, dauntless hero ! 
(Trumpets sound.) 


What means this ? 
Hen, ’Tis the dite summons of my fate ; 
and now 
I leave thee, Rosamund.—Yet come. once 
more, 
That I may press thee to this broken heart 
This may not be refused. 
Ros. Be firm, O Henry. 
Think I am but a woman ; and where then 
Could I find rest, if I once more embrac’d 
\ thee ? 
No; let us now be tranquil, and part firmly : 
Take but my hand—Heaven bless thee— 
and farewell. 
Hen. Farewell ! (He is about to go.) 


ScENE XIII. 


(In going to the door, he meets Clara with 
his Children, who run up to him.) 
Chil. Oh, father! father ! 
JTen. Dearest children ! 
(Takes them in his arms.) 
Take to your mother this last parting kiss. 
tos. My Henry! 
(She runs to him, and falls on his neck.) 
Fien. Rosamund ! 
Ros. What have I done! 
Hen. Nay, we shall meet again ! 
Ros. (kneeling beiween her children.) Pray, 
children, pray ! 
(The drop-scene fails.) 
Thus nobly is concluded the third 
act. In the first scene of the fourth, 
Leonora is introduced, debating with 
Armand on the best methods of ful- 
filling her deeply-meditated revenge 
against the king. We regret much 
not having been able sufficiently to 
introduce the highly finished charac- 
ter of the queen to our readers. But 
this would have led to longer extracts 
than we had room for. Finding that 
the rebel army has been unsuccessful, 
the villanous Armand suggests to her, 
that even Achilles had in his frame 
one mortal point. With the quick- 
ness of a demon she seizes his mean- 
ing, and forms the design of getting 
Rosamund into her power. For this 
purpose, Armand has already paved 
the way, having by princely bribes 
suborned a menial at Woodstock to 
contrive admittance for the queen into 
the castle, and meanwhile to admin- 
ister poison to the castellan, O’ Neale. 
Highly delighted with this hellish 
scheme, the queen retires. We now 
return to Rosamund and Clara at 
Woodstock. The former is terrified 
by hearing, from her friend, of the 
sudden and dangerous illness of the 
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faithful O’Neale; after whom she 
sends Clara to make new inquiries ; 
aud being left alone with her children, 
utters the following beautiful address : 
Scene III. 
Rosamund—The Children. 
Ros. Thus, alt that I have loved depart 
from me! 


One friend the World already claim’d, and 
Death 


Now — another. But Heaven’s will be 
ne ! 

One fervent wish my grief sends after them, 

Then sinks into resign’d and sad remem- 


brance. 
Still I have you, my children! Richard, 
Godfrey— 
Yet press not thus into mine arms, nor cling 
So firmly to your mother’s breast. Mine eyes 
Too anxiously are searching in your looks 
To find his features ; and almost my vows 
Are then forgot. Ah, these are Henry’s eyes! 
And on these youthful lips his well-known 
smiles 
Revive. Oh, where from those long-cher- 
ished dreams 


Shall I find refuge ?—Yet (clasping the 
Children.) 1 have you still! 

As on the far horizon, ’mid the glow 

Of the last setting sun, the rainbow builds, 

Through showers autumnal, its resplendent 


So through the tears of sorrow gleams for me, 
Life’s evening to adorn, the stilly joys 

Of tenderness maternal. Yet these hues 
Are to the mother’s heart but paley light— 
A faint gleam on affection’s heaven, where 


once 
Love in pure dazzling splendour shone; but 
now 
Dark clouds prevail, and unavailing tears ! 
The rest of this fourth act is occu- 

ied with the lamentable fate of 
O’Neale, who dies in presence of Ro- 
samund, Clara, Prince John, and his 
own son. This incident is treated 
with the finest ‘act, and rendered emi- 
nently affecting. In some respects, it 
is by far the finest death-scene in any 
tragedy—less horribly impressive than 
some, but leaving on the mind an in- 
fluence more lasting and salutary. 
The fifth act opens on the Cliffs at 
Dover, whither King Henry has come 
on his way to France, but abandons 
his intention, on finding that his army 
there has already been sufficiently 
successful. It is true, that long soli- 
loquies are, on the stage, not often 
approved of ; but to our readers, we 
are very sure, the following scene will 
be highly acceptable. 

ACT V. 
Scene I.— The sea-shore at Dover. 

; _ Hen An Officer. 

Hen. Haste thou to London, and those 

Jetters bear 


To the Lord Chancellor. There 
aloud, Re 
I have had news of victory from Lond Sts: 


phens, é 
The treason of my sons has been chastiged. 


Lewis,—the Duke of Bulloigne,—both ay 
slain ; 


Our foes are all to peace subdued 

My presence will a be required 1 ~a 

Plantagenet in Albion shall remain, - 

Quickly to overcome the Scottish ki 

And quell those barons who have brk 
their fealty. 

Take from my stable the best horse, ng 


a yes 
His to be the rapid messenger 
Of vapid victory. " 

The officer now retires; 
after along pause, during which he 
stedfastly contemplates the seenery, 
Henry resumes: 


How doth the sea, 
(As if it were the longing of true love, 
That here impell’d its waves about the shore 
Tremble with pleasure round this happy 
isle ! 


How seems it there, with soft and silvery 


arms, 

To twine round the beloved in welcom 
folds, 

Like some young ardent spirit, whose af 

ne aii 

5 m the charmful s ies of soul 

To frame one magic parlecd hs dear bee 

From every stranger’s look or worl 


That she may still be all his own, and even 
Her dreams to him devote! Beyond. the 
waves, 
Where other shores and other cliffs arise 
There the loud conflicts of the world mage 


on ; 

There the Great Mother sets unto the land 

No limits. Mountain steeps and nartow 
streams 

Are crossed with ease, and the oncehe 
rished Laws 

Of never-changing justice, that of yore 

Invisibly, yet firmly, round the rights 

Of all, their barrier wove, now mid te 
storm 

Of arrogant presumption, are o’erthrown, 

And every firm vow of allegiance broken. 

But, strongly guarded, and with launl 
crown’d, 

Even like a citadel of Liberty i 

And Justice, mid her azure sea still shines 

Our island Albion. Every wave.to her) 

Seems like a shield, and, w ing in ait, 

The waters strive around their favourite 
charge, ; 

To raise a dauntless bulwark. In the depth 

Of the dark mine, bright sparkling gems 
are found, 

Where nought was looked for but ‘the 
crumbling sandstone, : 

Thence have the miners told us thatlé 
ure ‘6 

And brilliant particles, by strong attraction, 
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3 defiance chaotic war, 

Wereran the raging elements contended) 

Sarr the mystic laws of Beauty, Love, 

and Fi together ! Such a sparkling 

sven sch o diamond flower art thou, dear 

go, mid the roaring strength of guardian 

Thou, midst the twilight gloom that reigns 

thee, 

peam’st forth in sov’reign virtue! And 
shall then 

This lovely realm be darkened ? Shall thy 


throne 
And freedom yield beneath seditious rage ? 
No—never this be! Firm as thou 
stand’st 


‘ roaring waves, will I def 
ea! trbou avt indeed my bride ; 
For thee have I eee dearest ta 

in vain offering ! 
sly would I by death itself obtain 
Victory for thee and glory ! So at last 
Be iton Henry’s monument ven 
That to his country he fulfilled his vows ! 
This impressive soliloquy is fol- 
lowed by @ conversation with Sir 
H Bohun, in which the latter 
to the king the total discom- 
fiture of the rebel armies; most of 
their leaders wonhwe killed—taken 
prisoners—or intimidated into a peace~ 
able laying down of their arms. The 
only distinguished individual, who has 
atonce escaped captivity, and still re- 
mains with an unconquered spirit, is 
Prince Richard; but in the third 
scene (still at Dover), this noble youth, 
(whose character is indeed the finest 
and best drawn in the play), appears 
with his friend Southwell, (both wrapt 
in dark mantles), having now form- 
ed the resolution of renouncing all his 
erors, and of soliciting a reconciliation 
with the king. Even his passion for 
Rosamund he now looks upon only as 
aromantic delusion, of which he che- 
rishes only a wild, poetical, and vi- 
remembrance. To quote the 
of Kérner, would indeed be to 
transcribe the whole play; but we 
cannot help regretting particularly, not 
having room for the scene which ex- 
hibits the meeting between Richard 
and his father. At first the king ima- 
gites that his son comes thither as a 
prisoner—but Richard immediately 
convinces him that in every engage- 
ment he has been victorious; that, 
with his chosen band, he yet remains 
lismayed, and has, of his own free 
choice, returned with Southwell to 
England. This dialogue is long ; and 


on the part of Richard, most animated 
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and poetical. It winds by the 
king expressing the higheat 

tion of his son—and inting him 
immediately to be the’ leader of an 
army which he has for some time me- 
ditated sending into Palestine. Their 
conversation is interrupted by an offi- 
cer, who, among other intelligence, 
informs the king that Leonora has 
suddenly set out on a journey to 
Woodstock. Haunted by the most 
horrible (and too just) anticipations, 
Henry resolves immediately to go thi- 
ther, rightly judging that his presence 
would be required for the protection 
of Rosamund. Here, of course, the 
scene concludes, (Richard accompany- 
ing his father.) 

There are now five short scenes at 
Woodstock, which conclude the trage- 
dy. The stage represents a hall in the 
castle, at the extremity of which are 
arranged, in state, the coffin of 
O’Neale, his sword, shield, spurs, and 
other insignia of chivalric rank—sur- 
rounded by lights. Rosamund, Clara, 
Prince John, and George (the son of 
the deceased) appear dressed in deep 
mourning, and lamenting the loss of a 
friend so tried and faithful. Next oc- 
curs the violent entrance of Leonora 
and her followers into the castle, which 
(favoured as she has been by thetreach- 
erous servant already mentioned) is 
not finally effected without determin- 
ed opposition on the part of the two 
youths, Prince John and George 
O’Neale, the latter being severely 
wounded. The scene in which Leo-~ 
nora thus makes her first appearance 
must be found in representation, ace 
cording to the technical phrase, high« 
ly effective; but we have now 
room but for the last dialogue, which 
shall be transcribed entire. 

ACT V. 
ScENE XI.— Rosamund, Eleonora, Clara, 
John, Armand, the Children. 

Ele. Ha! 

Are these the vipers? Tear them from their 
mother ! 

Ros. Only with life will I resign my 

children ! 

Ele. Obey the mandate ! 

Ros. Righteous Heaven ! have mercy ! 
Thou .- a mother too! leave me my chil- 

ren : 

Ele. Woman ! hast thou such insolence ? 

Ros. Can’st thou 
Sport thus with feelings that to all are sacred ? 

Ele. Tear from her arms the children ! 

Ros. (Throwing herself at the Queen's 
feet, and, at the same time, embracing the 
Children.) 
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Heaven protect me ! 

Here at thy feet, O cruel queen, I lie, 

Have mercy ! leave me but these little ones ! 

If thou hast feelings, in thy heart, of wo- 
man— 

If thou wert not in some wild desert born 

Of savage beasts—by fierce hyena’s nurs’d, 

Have mercy! Yet, if once, as we are told, 

The lamentations of a mother pierc’d 

The lion’s heart, so that he did renounce 

His grey booty, can’st thou be more 


And art thyself a mother ? 
Ele. Nay, the brood 


Of you vipers I do fear no less 

Than I do hate the serpent. One quick pres- 
sure 

Shall make me free from both ! 


Ros. Oh tell me then 
What is their crime? Not even in dreams 
could they 
Have injur’d thee. Oh grant to them the 


boon 
Of their poor little lives—this is not much— 
Oh leave it to them! Name to me some 
lone 
And desert scene, where I for evermore, 
May ~ the king remained concealed, and 
ere 


Drag on mine hours in humblest poverty. 
But spare my life, and leave to me my 


And every morn I for thy soul will pray, 
And with my last words bless thee! 
Ele. Think’st thou so— 
Base h ite, to move me? Tear, I say, 
The children from her breast ! 
Ros. Oh, yet, have mercy ! 
(The Children are taken from Rosamund.) 
£ie. In vain! thy last hour has already 
rung— 
Give her that cup.—Now, drink ! 
(A cup is offered to her.) 
Ros. How! Poison ? 
Ele. Quickly! 
For thou shalt die! 
Ros. 1 will not drink! 
Ele, Nay, then, 
Behold thy children here, and mark this 
dagger ! 
(Violently seizes them, and points the 
dagger at their breasts.) 
The Children. Mother ! oh ! mother ! 
Ele. Quickly choose. This blade 
Is bright and sharp! 
Ros. Hold then—and I will drink ! 
(She drinks from the cup.) 
Ele. ’Tis done! Now, wherefore should 
I tremble thus ? 
Ros. I feel by these wild beatings of my 


; eart, 
That its last strife will soon be o’er. Oh 


yet. 
Let me for these few moments be a mo- 
ther ! 


For my last blessing but short space is 
needful 
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(Eleanora turns away and lets the hilar 
. . 


80.) 
A Child. Mother—thou art so'veles 
Second Child. Look up agin ve 
Be cheerful—we would be 0° top 
there— a 
( Pointing“ to the 
How bright these candles brn t “fin. 
Ros. (kneeling between the children.) 
Kiss me, dear children ! 
Tis for the last time—kiss me 1anSo ! 
Kneel down— rr 
And silently implore the grace of 
He, with his love, will bless yealnin i 


Joys 
That earth can give—Live better days thay 
here 


Your mother lived—Be happier 
father ! seam. 
The Children. Weep not, Oh mother! 
Ros. Ha! thy poisonous draught 
Is quick indeed !—Those fiery 
Begin to faulter ! kiss me yét once’more. 
Yet once—and then farewell—and' Heaven 


protect you ! 
(She falls down, 
Cla. She sinks ! She dies (m0 
Ros. Have mercy on my children— 
Let them not suffer for their mother’serimes! 
Oh let them live, and I will bless thee:too! 


At this moment the murderess’‘and 
her assistants are terrified and con. 
founded by the sudden entrancé of 
King Henry, Prince Richard, and'Sir 
Humphry Bohun. 
Ar. Now are we lost! King Henry comes! 
Ele. 1 would revenge myself, andJ re. 
veng’d him ! 
Hen. (rushing Jorward.) Where is she? 
Ha 


Cla. Too late! She has been poison’d! 

Hen. Murderess ! 

(Draws his sword, and rushes towards 
the queen.) 
Take thy reward ! 

Ros. (Summons her last strength,’ and 
with extreme effort wrests the sword 
out of the king’s hand.) 

Henry, forgive her ! 
I have forgiven her ! 
(She falls down instantly, Richard and 
John kneel down, and raise het) 
Rich. Angel! ‘ 
Hien. Still she lives. 
Oh save her, save her! 

Ros. ’Tis too late. 

The Children. Oh mother ; 

Ros. Heaven! to thy mercy once more! 
commend them, 

And in thy hands resign my soul ! 

(She dics 


Rich. So Heaven 
Has triumph’d ! 
Ele. Hell is baffled ! 2 
Hen. King of kings, 
So hast thou will’d—and humbly we obey. 
(The curtain falls. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR LATIN CLASSICS. 


No II. 


MR NORTH, 


Tar following short pieces are universally attributed to the philosopher 
Seneca. up| bear marks of his style, and relate, for. the most part, to the cir- 


cumstances 0 


his misfortunes and banishment. Perhaps they are more curious 


than poetical. Far be it from me, however, to say, that “ the moral Spa- 
njard” could not have been a poet. Corrupter of the Roman eloquence, as he 
is called, his prose works abound with passages of imaginative. beauty, and me- 


taphors of poetical felicity. That there was a rich vein of 
his nephew Lucan affords an ample proof. His taste in com I 
It may be as well to remark, in explanation of the present specimens, 


thing. 


in the family, 
ion is another 


that Seneca was born at Corduba in Spain, and was for some time banished to 


the island of Corsica. Iam, &c. T. D. 


TO CORSICA. 


I. 
Rude Corsica, thou worse than desert land, 
Held by thy rough Phocwzan-race the while ; 
More narrow than Sardinia’s little strand, 
Only less wild than Elba’s iron Isle : 
—Oh! streamy Corsica, whose flood-worn 

stones, 

Still whiten as thy fiercer summer’s burn, 
Lie lightly on my banish’d—buried bones, 
Nor violate the exile’s living urn. 


11. 
With these harsh rocks, my harder fates ac- 
cord ; 
Upon the desert earth my head is laid, 
No sunny fields, no dark’ning groves afford 
My winter sustenance, my summer shade; 
No spring approaches here with cheering 


smile, 
No golden flow’rs, noherbs thesedeserts own, 
No—not the fire for the last funeral pile ; 
—The outcast and his prison—are alone 


THE COMPLAINT. 


THOU, not content to see my bitter doom, 
Who at the very dead thy dart hast hurl’d, 
Beware ;—a voice may issue from the tomb, 
To blast thy name and give thee to the world. 


Believe, ev’n death itself takes not away 
The vital essence that existence gave, 
And honour, trampled in the very clay, 
Will vindicate his title from the grave. 


Hear, Envy, hear; the Powers above command, 
My spirit cries upon thee from the dust ; 

Oh ! let my tomb be sacred from thy hand,— 
Nor desecrate my inoffensive dust. 


TO CORDUBA. 4 


My Corduba—with wild, dishevell’d hair, 

Pour forth lamentings—let thy drooping 
head 

And tear-soil’d face exhibit a despair, 

Asif, in sooth, thy banish’d son were dead. 


I know thy grief, methinks I see it all ; 

Not louder could thy voice of anguish swell 

When fated Czsar girt thy trembling wall, 

And ym shook thy ramparts ere he 
ell : 


cA 


Not on that night for slaughter’s work too 
bri 


rief, 
When death exulted, hand in hand with fate; 
Not when that Lusitanian robber chief 
Hurl’d his ignoble jav’lin at thy gate. 

He, that was once thy pride, thy stay—alas! 
In exile on a barren-rock must lie ; 
Chain’d as of yore the wretch Prometheus 


was, 
And bound, like him, to live and not todie. 


Oh ! Corduba—far in the lovely west, 

Fast by the ocean-strand of pleasant Spain, 

Be thankful — ; distant, thou art still at rest— 
Nor hear’st of storms—save those upon the maif. 


‘© Omnia Tempus edax depascitur.” 


Wnatr’eR we see, do, hear of-—all 

A prey to hungry Time must fall ; 
Time, of all strengths, the only strong— 
And that which is, shall not be, long. 


Those Skies shall-in their turn, expire, 


The gasping Rivers shall run dry ; 

The Ocean from his sands shall] fly ; 

The Mountains pine to dwarfish size, 
And shrink beneath the.threat’ning skies. 


Burn’d in their own rebellious fire— 
That death we fear, and would prevent, 
Is Nature’s law—not punishment. 


Vow. VIII. 
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THE SABLE SCHOOL OF PUGILISM. 


Ir is far from being our intention to 
attempt specie history of pu- 
ilism. Indeed, the time is not come 
pt ag The spirit of the 
Boy hough beyond all question a 
ative one, is not, in our Opinion, 
likely to produce a genius equal to 
such a mighty ie. In good truth, 
it may oubted, if, throughout the 
whole history of man, one and the 
same age ever gave birth to great art- 
ists and great historians of art. It is 
therefore. much more probable, that 
in future times—how remote we shall 
not - will be written the 
‘«\ History of the decline and fall of 
British ae than that any great 
work should appear, illustrative of its 
growth and perfection, by any one of 
the contemporaries of Mr Jackson or 
Tom, Crib. Ages, in general, inter- 
vene between the performances of 
the powerful and their imperishable 
records. It is glory enough for one 
age to have given birth to such men 
as the Big Bens, the old and young 
Ruffians, the Game Chickens, the 
Dutch Sams, the Caleb Baldwins, 
and the Nonpareils. Let us not 
grudge to some future age the re- 
nown of a record worthy of their 
deeds. It is more than probable, that 
the hand destined to commit to paper 
a ‘philosophical ‘history of the ring, 
shall never wear a muffler. Such are 
the strange ‘fluctuations of human af- 
fairs, and such the often accounted for, 
but still unaccountable variations in 
the course of human genius. 
In.indulging ourselves and our read- 
ers with these reflections, we mean 
thém to be general, not by any means 
personal reflections. We are far from 
wishing to deny, that several of our 
living writers could compile a respect- 
able history of pugilism—nay, we 
have, on many occasions, borne testi- 
mony to the merits, in particular, of 
one distinguished author, who has de- 
voted talents of the first order to that 
pursuit. We confidently appeal to all 
Europe, if we have not uniformly 
spoken with enthusiasm of Mr Pierce 
Egan. Still-we are compelled to be- 
lieve, that within the next 1000 years, 
an historian may arise, more agreeable 


ors 


to our thought of ideal perfection thin 
even that most meritorious member of 
the Pugilistic Club. That first ‘of 
requisites, that sine qua non, that one 
thing needfullest, of a historian; perfet 
impartiality, is not likely to exist wi 

in the bosom of any one man born with 
in the next half score centuries. Pre. 
judices, predilections, against this, and 
in favour of that peculiar mode of 
fighting, will be transmitted from fa. 
ther to son, from son to grandson, 
from grandson to great-grandson, from 
great-grandson to great-great-grands 
son, and so on—absolutely corrupting 
the conscience of all judgés of ptgil. 
ism, till the streain of oral tradition be 
quite dried up on the lips of some ex- 
tremely remote descendant of ‘us ‘now 
alive ; and then, and not till then, can 
human nature be, in common fairness, 
held responsible forthe production of an 
unexceptionable historian of pugilism. 
Let us not be mistaken. Mr Eganis 
as impartial on Pugilism as any man 
can be, born during the eighteenth 
century ; but he has too warm a heart 


not to have his own little peculiar | 


biasses. It is obvious too, that we can« 
not expect from one man that which 
we shall afterwards see would be la- 
bour for fifty. Boxiana, then, is not a 
history of Pugilism ; it was not intend- 
ed to be so. It is a work in two ¥0- 
lumes, pregnant with fancy, and over- 
flowing with the most manly sensibi- 
lities—everywhere animated with a 
true British spirit. But we repeat, it 
is not—cannot be—was not intendéd 
for—a history of Pugilism. It is ano» 
ble sketch of the rise and progress of 
the science, at least equal, if we maysay 
it without offence, to any of the pre- 
liminary. dissertations by Playfair, 
Stewurt,: or Brande, in the Supple- 
ment. “Lhe philosophy is little, if at 
all, inferior—the learning is exten- 
sive, and certainly more accurate— 
and some: parts of the subject, ‘as, for 
example, the character of Crib, ‘are, 
we think, more satisfactorily elucidat- 
ed.than any thing we remember ‘im 
the Supplement, We think that cha- 
racter unay be advantageously com- 
pared with the character drawn of Mon- 
taigne in one of the above dissertations. 
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‘There have, in this country, been 
Five Great Schools of Pugilism, the 
history of any one of which would be 
sufficient to occupy any given or sup- 

able man during a long life ; and 

if written as it should be, would do 
honour to the highest possible era of 
our future civilization. The First Great 
School of Pugilism, of whose principles 
and practice there are but few published 
records, is a wide and comprehensive 
school, including all the efforts of the 
Fancy from the first invasion of Bri- 
tain by the Romans under Julius Ce- 
sar, till the rise of Broughton. There 
were many sects of this school, each 
of which, indeed, might probably de- 
mand a separate historian, First of 
all, the Aboriginal School, on which 
all the succeeding schools were found- 
ed. Second, The Roman School, in 
its first pure union with the Abori- 
ginal. Third, The School of Carac- 
tacus, which was the Lake School of 
Pugilism, founded on the basis of the 
boxing in ordinary life. Fourth, The 
Eclectic School, which flourished du- 
ring the heptarchy. Fifth, The Sax- 
on School, as originally founded by 
engist and Horsa. Sixth, The 
School of Samor (of which many in- 
teresting particulars are collected by 
a popular poet of our day, with a very 
appropriate name, Mr Millman), 
which revived the principles of the 
first great old Aboriginal British 
School, and is, in some measure, the 
basis of the whole of our present pu- 
gilism. Seventh, The Danish School, 
which turned out some excellent 
ci Eighth, The Norman School, 
istinguished for its ruffians. Ninth, 
The School of Palestine, founded by 
King Baldwin, and that fiourish- 
ed during the time of the Crusades. 
Tenth, The Civil War School, during 
which came into fashion the York- 
shire hug and the Lancashire Purring, 
or Up-and-down system. Eleventh, 
The Elizabethan School, for which, 
we believe, there exist ample mate- 
rials in the British Museum. Twelfth, 
The School of Queen Anne, or the 
Duke of Marlborough, ending in Fig. 
It is plain enough, that to write these 
histories as they should be written, 
would require twelve men of various 
erudition. We have already declared 
our belief, that the era is not yet come 
for such a work. At the same time, 
there are men now fiving, who, by 
devoting themselves to it wholly, 
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might do their portions respectably— 
as for example: Abyriginal School, 
Francis Maximus M , author of 
a new Theory of the Universe. | Ro- 
man School, the late Dr Mavor. School 
of Caractacus,Mr Wordsworth. Eclec- 
tic School, Rey. Mr Lingard. Syzron 
School, Mr Sharon Turner, School of 
Samor, Rey. Mr Millman. is 
School, CEhlenschleger. “The X. - 
man School, Mr John Allen. 
School of Palestine, Baron Bergami. 
Civil War School, Joseph Lancaster 
and Orator Hunt, Elizabethan School, 
Mr Reynolds. School of Queen Anne, 
Mr Jeffrey. ‘ 
The SECOND GREAT SCHOOL OF 
puciLism is that of Broughton, of 
which, to use the phraseology of Mr 
Egan, the ‘‘ prime features” were 
strength and ferocity. Broughton 
nine it is by. Pens a most pony 
fic fighter ; but it does not appear that 
his pani de though aor 5 could 
control the spirit of the which 
was towards ruffianism. Wwe re- 
marked on a former ogceasion, he 
deserves and enjoys the eternal grati- 
tude of his country, for that “* Code 
de Legislation,” which, with few im- 
rovements by succeeding lawgivers, 
as, for the greatest part of a century, 
mildly regulated the British ring. 
But Broughton was born a centu 
too soon. His fine, manly, an 
creative genius was altogether worthy 
of the present age. It is not possible 
for the philosophic pugilist to reflect, 
without the deepest melancholy, on 
that hard lot which gave him for 
patron the Duke of Cumberland, 
instead of Captain Barclay; or to 
think how many noble blows were 
thrown away upon an ungrateful peo- 
ple. It has been well said by Mr 
Coleridge, that a great poet must cre- 
ate the taste capable of enjoying his 
works, This is one of those fine re- 
marks of a man of genius, that may, 
by a slight alteration of terms, be 
made applicable to a yast variety of 
different subjects. Perhaps its Har 
is most apparent in poetry, pugilism, 
and peal ay Thus, Milton wane at 
all relished during his own time. Parg- 
dise Lost was voted a bore on its first 
ublication, and brought into notice at 
ast by that profoundest of critics, Mr 
Addison. It then created a taste for it- 
self, and has, we believe, gone through 
several editions. Mr Wordsworth’s Ex- 
cursion, in like manner, is slowly, very 
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slowly indeed, creating a taste for it- 
“self, and is, we perceive—which, we 
" ises and alarms us—a 
igious favourite with the Cock- 
neys. We should not be surprised to 
see if, in a few centuries, pretty much 
read. So was it with Ensign Odoher- 
ty’s poetry. The Standard-bearer is 
how not far off forty; yet it is only 
within these very few years that he 
has taken his place among the classical 
pons of his country. In cookery, it 
well known that the fame of Mrs 
Glasse and Mrs M‘Iver did not sprin 
up like a mushroom. We have ood 
it said, that the latter died of a broken 
heart, at her contemporaries’ base ne- 
glect of her great haggis-receipt ; nor 
was Mrs Glasse permitted to see much 
more than the first symptoms of that 
incipient taste which afterwards de- 
voured her works with such greedy 
to. The fate of Mrs Rundle has 
the sole exception we ever heard 
to Mr Coleridge’s general rule. She 
at once made an irresistible appeal 
to the peiates of her own generation, 
and all lips smacked her praise. She 
not only created new tastes, but im- 
proved existing, and revived obsolete 
ones. In roast, boil, and stew, she is 
equally great—fish, flesh, and fowl, 
under her magical hands, acquire a 
diviner nature—the past, present, and 
future, are equally within the circle 
of her power. She is like the univer- 
sal Pan.—As in poetry and cookery, 
so is it in pugilism. Milton, Words- 
worth, Odoherty—Glasse, M‘Iver, 
Rundle—Jem Belcher, Scroggins, and 
the Gas-man, all equally (with the 
exception, as we have said, of Mrs 
Rundle) create the taste on which 
they feed and are fed. The chopper 
of Mendoza, the Game Chicken’s 
left-handed lounge on the jugular, 
Belcher’s cross-buttock, and Randal’s 
one-two—all created a taste in the 
blic mind which was not there be- 
ore, Considerable opposition, too, 
continued, to the very last, to be made 
to them; but they were not to be 
: nobody, at last, could shew 
their face against them ; they bunged 
up the eyes of criticism, and drove 
him like paste out of the ring. There 
is comfort in all this, to those who 
believe in the perfectability of man. 
The THIRD GREAT SCHOOL OF PU- 
e1L1sm is that of Mendoza, or the 
Jewish School.—It had, at one time, 


nearly overthrown Christianity im the’ 
ring of this country, and pious 
began to tremble, when Gent 


Humphries, and the Bath Butcher, ‘ 
fell beneath the fist of the circum. 


cised, and 

Victorious Judah’s Lion banner rose, 
Bill Ward in vain strove to raise the 
hopes of Christendom. ‘The Israelite 


felled the flower of the British youth, 
and proved successful in thirty pitched 


battles. At last John Jackson stripped, 
and Dan was overthrown. It was like - 


the battle of Maida, an affair of about 
ten minutes. It was thought by some, 
that if the Jew, like his great countrys 
man before him, Absalom, had worn 
a wig on the day of battle, the issue 


might have been different. Jackson 


took him by the hair—held him fast 


—smashed 


im for three minutese. 






roa 


and then dropped him dead-beat. ‘Ati 
that time, no man in England could» « 


have stood before John Jacksonhe had | 
youth, length, strength, bottom, cour~'» 


age, and science, almost superhuman. 
Not even a wig—nor a bald-head— 


though both were afterwards suggest« 


ed, could on that day have saved 
Mendoza. The Jewish School was no 
more. It will be for the historian, 
after he has told the tale of Mendoza’s 
glory, and of its eclipse, to speak of 
the revival of the Jewish School, un- 
der Dutch Sam— its second overthrow 
by Knowlsworthy the baker—and, 
again, of its restoration by Belasco. A 
nobler centre-piece for a grand histo- 
rical picture cannot be well conceived 
than Dutch Sam. He never was beat. 
For when he fought the Master of the 
Rolls, were not his legs worn down to 
mere spindles, and as full of holes as 
two old moth-eaten copies of the Edin- 
burgh Review? He absolutely fought 
in gaiters, that his backers might not 
see the wretched state of his pins. 
His face was as blue as an ill-washed 
dishclout ; his eyes as dull and watery 
as ill-fed oysters ; and his whiskers, 
that used to bristle in fight like the 
beard of a Mussulman, hung on his 
chops like loose moss on a clammy 
wall. 


cannot be a doubt that many third 


raters about the ring that day could” 
have finished off Him who was once © 


the best Israelite that ever floored 4 
Christian, 


“* His skin, like a lady's loose. 
gown, hung about him”—and there...’ 
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We have this moment had put into 
our hauds a very beautiful little er- 
ticle—a sonnet with notes—which is, 
evidently, the production of a poet 
and a pugilist ; and should any of our 
readers be so unreasonable as to think 
us dull, let them enliven themselves 
into a more cheerful opinion of our 
powers, by the pleasure afforded them 
by another contributor. We beg leave 
to preface this sonnet by one or two 
explanatory observations. Mendoza 
and Tom Owen had a pve quarrel 
—as we were told—and fought to de- 
cide it. | Both men, of course, are old 
ones, and Owen won easy. The truth 
is, that some men stand old age much 
better than others, and so it was seen 
in this fight. Dan is done up, and 
can neither give nor take. But we 
think no reasonable person will blame 
him-for having been gradually debili- 
tated’ by time. There is Richmond, 
as old a man as either Dan or Tom ; 
and he would dispose of them both in 
twenty minutes. But farther—it is a 
question if Mendoza ever could have 
beat Tom Owen. Tom never was any 
thing like a scientific boxer—at least 
when one thinks of him along with 
the Jew; but he had always more 
strength than Dan, and has beat as 
good, if not better men, than ever the 
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Israelite did. Many years ago we saw 
him do up Hooper when the Bully 
was in his prime, Now, Mendoza 
was afraid in his best days to fight the 
Tinman. Owen also ‘was fast con- 
quering Bartholomew, one of the best 
men that ever stripped, and ‘who 
fought three desperate battles against 
Jem Belcher, when he put out his 
shoulder; and he subsequently did 
Jack. Let it not be said, then, that 
Mendoza fell at Banstead‘ under ‘an 
ignoble arm. We have thought it due 
both to Dan and Tom ‘to éay ‘this 
much. 
We do not like these battles among | 
the old ones, and hope to hear no more 
about them. If veterans will quarrel, 
let them refer the point at issue to 
the decision of the Pugilistic club. 
We have not the smallest doubt that, 
had these two ancient pugilists call~ 
ed on Mr Egan, and stated to him 
what were their differences, he could 
have accommodated them ‘without 
difficulty. It is very right to encou- 
rage fighting among young boys; but 
no man of fifty should be allowed to 
enter the prize ring. A man ought to 
have had his bellyful of fighting. be- 
fore that age. Of Tom Owen more 
hereafter. Now for the Sonnet. 





SONNET 
On the Battle between Mendoza and Tom Owen, at Banstead Downs, 
July 4th, 1820. 
By W. W. 


Is this Mendoza 2—This the Jew 
Of whom* my funcy cherished 
So beautiful a waking dream, 
Al vision which has perished. 


(Extempore on seeing the battle. W. W.) 


“ SurerF vous lags the veteran on the stage,” 
Said Samuel Johnson many a year ago, 
In stately verse ; and now its truth we know 
When we behold Mendoza, bent with age, 





* Query—7he Fancy ? But no. 











I crush the ungenerous sentiment. Mendoza’s re- 
putation has not perished in the souls of the Fancy. His imaginative faculties may have 
been clouded by age : they were mortal, and faded away; but his former deeds—his bril- 
liant qualities—his undoubted valour—his unrivalled science, are written with a'pencil of - 
light, and, incapable of injury, will flourish as long as water flows, or tall trees’ bloom. 
When I said that the vision my fancy had formed had perished, I only meant, that the 
ideal creation I had figured to myself of Mendoza, had vanished in the cold consciousness 
of knowing his existence through’ the gross medium of the external ‘senses. For, as.the | 
picture of the actual Yarrow flowing before the eyes, beautiful as it is, is less, delightful 
than the imagined stream ; so is the actual Mendoza than the fancied. 


W, W. 
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Throw up his hat.at Banstead,* and engage 
Tom Owen !—-That the diamond of the ring 


In eighty-nine, the eastern star, the king 7 


Of scientific pugilists, in the page 
Of Boxiana, hymned by Fancy’s pen 


As one long swathed in glory, should forego 


His old renown, appears to thoughtful men 
Most tominous! O Daniel, Daniel O!{ 
Why, when you cried, I go to fight Ow-en, 

Did no kind genius echo back N—O.§$ 


THE FOURTH GREAT SCHOOL OF PU- 
citrs is the Belcher, or Bristol School. 
We believe that it was the intention of 
the late Mr Windham to have written 
the history of this School, at least of its 
great founder, Jem Belcher, but he 
was prevented by death. We hereby 
offer a prize (a complete set of the 
Magazine during the life of the suc- 
cessful competitor) for the best ‘‘ Essay 
on the genius of Belcher,” to be given 
in, on or before the first of January 
1821. The prize will be adjudged by 
a committee of contributors, consisting 
of Odoherty, Ourselves, Mr Jackson, 
Mr Ambrose, George Cooper, and the 


The successful eloge will appear in og 
January number, and the next in meri 
can be sent to Baldwin, 

THE FIFTH GREAT. SCHOOL oF py, 
ettisM is the Sable School, and itis 
with some remarks upon it, and ¢fey 
of its principal ornaments, that yp 
are desirous of concluding this.artidg 

We never felt so grateful to Mr 
Clarkson and Mr Wilberforce, . for 
their humane exertions to procure the 
abolition of the slave trade, as whe, 
we first saw Molineaux knock doa 
Crib. At once all distinction of colo 
was lost. We saw before us two hp 
man beings—and our hearts beat for 


Fighting Rector. On this account, the cause of liberty all over the world, 
we shall not, at present, offer any ob- _—It is true that Molineawx was nota 
servations on the genius of Belcher. African black—but that is nothing 





* I have seen some illiberal criticism asserting that Mendoza has sunk in repute sine 
this unfortunate encounter, vid. int. alia the Sporting Magazine, for July, p. 174 & 
Narrow-hearted critics! as if the senilities of genius were to make us forget its meridian 
splendour! Did the tears of dotage make Marlborough less the flower of generals? Did 
the drivelling of Swift render him less the first of wits? Did the literarum oblivio of Or. 
bilius degrade him from the rank of prince of pedagogues ? Did Porson’s last moments 
But no more. If these questions be answered, as they must, in the negative, how can we 
affirm that the folly of Mendoza’s old age has made us forget the conqueror of Humph- 
ries, of Martin, of Bill Ward—the hero of ruirty pitched battles ? 

+ Whether omens attended the ill-fated fight 1 know not. Cervantes, however, ap 
pears to have prophetically alluded to Mendoza’s misfortune, in Don Quixote, part II. chap, 
58. ‘* Derramasele al otro Mendoza la sal encima de la mesa, y derramasele a el Ja me. 
lancolia [Smollett translates this fear and melancholy—a mere gratuitous libel on Men 
doza] como si estuviesse obligada la naturaleza a dar senales de las venideras desgracias.” 
Smollett sinks the name of Mendoza, thereby spoiling a fine prophecy. To be sure he 
= it in his note’; but is this treating his author with due respect ? I should be glad 

now whether Mendoza did actually spill any salt on the fatal morning of the 4th of 
July? As he is a ** constant reader” of your Magazine, I hope he will inform us, with 
out delay, on this important subject. 

+ Borrowed from— 

* O Sophonisba ! Sophonisba O !’ 
J. THomson. 
* O Jemmy Thomson ! Jemmy Thomson O !’ 
Anonymous, from the gallery. 
* O Huncamunca ! Huncamunca O !” 
Tom TuumMB. 

§ I confess my obligation here to the much-honoured tome of Joe Miller, for this reflex 
echo of the name of Ow-en. ‘“* Can I,” says a certain person in Josephus, ** see Mr Ow-en?” 
** N-O,” was the reply of the facete domestic, to whom the question was addressed] 
may remark, that Mr Miller is rather lax in omitting to assign date, name, and wo 
hig amusing, but little-credited tales. The reader is frequently inclined to suspect 
** a certain person,” ‘* a gentleman once,” * a fair lady,” ** a great wit,” aremere 
of the author’s brain. An authentic Joe Miller is a desideratum, and I am happy tom 
that the reverend Sydney Smyth is at present editing one. 


' 
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mirpose. He was a black—nay, 
ag that was enough to 
kindle in dur bosoms the enthusiasm 
aforesaid. But softly. Let us attend 


chronology. 

 Richinond © the founder of the 
Sable or Lily-white School of Pugilism 
and though he is now hard upon 
ixty, we would not advise Mr Hob- 
house, Mr Whitbread, or any other 
rough ‘young commoner, to take a 
tum up with him. Bill isa man of 
education, and has seen the 
world. He was born in the sixty~ 
three, at a placecalled Cuckold’s Point, 
otherwise Richmond, near New York, 
America, from which he took his 
fame. Mr Egan tells us, that he 
was “ born under the auspices of a 
reverend divine of the name of Charl- 
ton,” an ambiguous expression, which 
leaves us in our simplicity, doubtfal 
whether Dr Chariton acted on the oc- 
casion ‘as father, clergyman, or ac- 
éucheur. The ambiguity is increased 
by the unfortunate juxta-position of 
the word ‘ ‘Cuckold’s Point.” A 
guéstion arises—was Dr Charlton, if 
really the father, a black—or is Rich- 
inénd a Lily-white by the mother’s 
side. Endeavouring to forget this 
tplexing passage, we go on to state, 
that ‘Richmond ‘became valet to Colo- 
nel Percy, (the late Duke of Nor- 
thutnberland) and on his arrival in 
England was put to school, where he 
ttl good ‘progress ‘in his studies, and 
learnt to write a very fair hand for a 
black man, as several letters to us, 
now in our possession, and which 
may probably see the light some day, 
cin testify. ‘He served his appren- 
tieeship to'a cabinet-maker in York— 
and ‘distinguished himself in several 
battles in that neighbourhood, -with 
men heavier than himself by several 
stone. ‘Docky Moore, the ehampion 
of the 19th regiment—two crack-men 
ofthe Inniskillins—a fighting 'black- 
smith—Frank Meyers, a bagnio-bully 
—and several others, fell beneath his 
arm. Mr Egan does’ not tell us what 
took him to London—but we remem- 
ber that he was in the service of Lord 
Camelford, when the had his ‘first 
turn-up ‘in ‘town with George Mad- 
dox. ‘Bill was intimidated ‘by the 
yelling of the mob on a oecasion 
—midre espécially by the ‘addresses 
of the ladies, Sieteed and unmar- 
ried—and on recéiving ‘a flush ‘hit 
on the eye in ‘the 4th round, bolted 
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and called for his ee This did 
not osticate great things of the 
Lil dwhhe bk Richmond often 
told us, that he fought merely ‘to try 
what he could do with a good Lon- 
doner, (and Maddox was a good one) 
and that as it was a mere trial-battle, 
he gave in as soon as he knew he had 
the best of it. ‘This was at least in- 
genious in Bill; and his subsequent 
battle with George, in which he 
slaughtered him, inclines‘us to think 
that he, in some measure, spoke the 
truth. His first public ‘set-to in 
London was with one Green a whip- 
maker, whom he did wnder the ten 
minutes. Bill was now talked of as 
a formidable right-handed hitter—and 
was matched. on the 2ist of May 1805, 
with Youssop, a dangerous and heavy 
Jew. Bill fought entirely ‘at the face, 
and in six rounds his-opponent looked 
so queer, that lis seconds did ‘not 
think him produceable—and our hero 
had the purse—ten guineas. Fletcher 
Reid now took Richmond ‘by ‘the 
hand, and backed ‘him against Jack 
Holmes the coachman, a ‘boxer ‘who 
at that time had the whip-hand ‘of all 
the Jehus in town. It was-a lively 
and severe battle—but coachie had ne 
chance after the sixth round—and 
was dreadfully punished. Richmond 
was now near the ‘top of ‘the ‘tree 
and thought proper to fight Tom 
Crib. We have heard ‘that ‘fight des- 
cribed as a burlesque. Bill danced 
about the ring’for upwards :of an hour, 
so that Tom could not make a single hit 
tell. At last he touched 'Lily-whiteon 
the mouth, and-on the'mark, ‘and Dr 
Charlton’s son immediately gave'in. It 
was in all respects a bad ‘battle—and 
was ‘discreditable ‘to both ‘combatants. 
But as we havea sincere respe¢tfor both 
Mr Richmond ‘and Mr‘Crib, ‘we'shall 
say no more about the matter. Bill 
next fought’ one Carter, a coufitryman 
of great strength and weight, and who 
had tried a taste of milling’ from Gul- 
ley and Jem Belcher, not without cre- 
dit. In’the fourth round, ‘Richmond 
was levelled, in‘such‘good style, that 
it was thought “he ¢ould not come 
again, and the odds rose ‘to ‘twenty ’to 
one on Carter. ‘Butvour ‘friend reco 
vered himself~and ‘in ‘twenty-five 
minutes ‘cut ‘Carter "to ‘pieces.’ ‘He 
soon afterwards kneaded the dough ‘of 
a seventeen stone baker; and took the 
conceit out of Atkinson'the’Banbury 
Bargeman. It was now No-easy mat. 





| 
| 


ter to find » customer for Richmond. 
Ath Isaac Wood the waterman, 
- neue See for a purse 

t ineas. e were present. 
fancier and bloody battle. It 
was pleasant to see the cruel punish- 
ment the waterman received for the 
last ten rounds. His wife could not 
have: known him. Bill was slightly 


is béeanty was not at all spoiled—and 
he kept laughing during the whole 
fight. At the close of one round, when 
Bill had got his adversary on the ropes, 
he went over him in a summerset, in 
a way that we do not remember to 
have seen practised either before or 
since. It caused much merriment.— 
Bill next fought his old conqueror 
Maddox—and as we have said, beat 
him, after a severe combat of fifty-two 
minutes. His next set-to was with 
that promising boxer Jack Power, who 
afterwards vanquished Carter, lately 
the angers ae The fight was 
in a room by candle-light—and in a 

wuarter of an hour Jack Power was 
defeated ; at least, he was not ready 
in time, and the thing was decided 
against him. It was a pity that Jack 
Power died not long afterwards, for we 
still think that he and Richmond would 
have made an excellent fight. Rich- 
mond’s next battle was with Davies, a 
young man of great strength and ac- 
tivity, and considerable science. The 
odds were in the ’s favour at 
setting to; and he fought well and 
heroically; but ‘losing temper, he 
rushed on Bill’s murderous right 
hand, and was sacrificed within the 
half hour. It was now understood 
that Richmond had left the ring, 
being considerably upwards of fifty— 
but he and Shelton, one of the most 
formidable men on the list, having had 
@ private quarrel, a match was made, 
and Richmond was again victorious. 
We were present. Shelton seemed to 
be winning it easy to an unpractised 
eye—and a Cockney, lolling on the 
grass beside us, offered us odds on 
Shelton, which we took. BBill’s right 
hand, we saw, was at its work; and 
the navigator kept following him, great 
ass as. he was, over the ring, till he fell 
like a-log, at the end of every round, 
and was carried away peter 
while Ebony scarcely looked as if he 
had. been a contributor—quite calm 
and unruffied, 33 

From this slight sketch of Rich- 


Of 
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mond’s performanees, it is evidlen ‘ that 
at Oxford he would have been’ 
class man ; and at Cambridge, pri 
senior wrangler. We scarcely ges op 
what principle he could well be Bex. 
His activity is miraculous. His bounds 
are without bounds, boundless, ‘Hi, 
right arm is like a horse’s leg ; 


is, it’s blow like a kick of that sie 
oes on the left side of his nob, but ped i 


So what boxer, | 
is impossible to hit hist, sa imp : 
ble to avoid being hit by him, 
with any safety, be matched againg 
the Lily-white ? i 
Next to Richmond, the 
glory of the Sable School, unquestion- 
ably was Molineaux. He never wa 
so scientific a fighter as his master 
but his prodigious power put hii at 
once at the top of the tree. “Hewes 
indeed what Milton or Egan would 
call “‘ a grim feature” in 
He was descended, we are told, "from 
a warlike hero, who had been the ¢on. 
quering pugilist in America,” andiafter 
slaughtering, with ease and affluence, s 
prime Bristol lad, and Tom Tough, 
who had fought Crib an hour, he was 
matched te fight the Champion: In 
that great battle, which, as all the 
world knows, was fought on the 18th 
December 1810, at Copthorn, Sussex, 
—Crib was victorious. | It is out im 
tention, on an early occasion, ‘to enter 
at large into the merits of this contest 
—and in spite of that odium which 
we well know we shall incur: ftom 
some quarters of the highest 
bility, we shall not fear to the 
truth. i 
* Fiat justitia—ruat celum,” ;*/ 
Of the second battle, at Thisselton. 
gap, there never was but one opinion, 
The Black had no chance... Butsinithe 
first———for the present, however, we 
refrain from entering into parti 
When we do speak out, let some'peo- 
ple look to it. Verbum sapientibut— 
No good could arise to any one:ftom 
tracing the decline and fall of :Moli- 
neaux, from the most formidable boxer 
that ever threw up his castor, downto 
a mere apology for a fighting man, 
whom any tight stripling could have 
licked. When he fought Carter, he 
was useless altogether—and two 
knavish poltroons never disgraced 1 
British ring. His fight with’ Georg 
Cooper, in Scotland, was. somewhat 
better—but his strength had left him 
—his.wind.was thick. as. bu i 
side as soft as wheat-sheayes—anl 
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is temper and courage destroyed alto- 

prey Cooper, who, beautiful fight. 

er as he is, could not have stood be- 

’ fore him many rounds in the days of 

his power, cut him up in seventeen 

minutes ! Molineaux died a few years 
ago in Ireland—miserably reduced. 


rik y bebe mre grows dim, and 


All that the ring is proud of.” 

We beg leave just to ask, where is 

the twelve-stone man who could have 

ht Richmond ten or twelve years 

? He himself used to say, that he 
was willing to fight any twelve-stone 
man in England, except Jem Belcher. 
Jem, indeed, would have tickled his 
toby for him in a brief space—but he 
was a match, in good truth, for any 
other pugilist of or about that weight 
in England. As for Molineaux—with- 
out entering upon a subject which we 
have pledged ourselves to discuss most 
fully before long—who, it may be 
well asked, could have fought him, 
had he been regularly bred to boxing 
in Europe—had he taken to training 
kindly, which in the captain’s hands 
he would have done—had he met with 
universal encouragement before and 
during the battle, and had he led a 
regular life ? We answer, nobody. We 
suspect that our opinion coincides with 
that of Mr Egan. 

Since’ Richmond and Molineaux 
left the ring, Sutton is the best 
black-we have; and some good judges 
prefer him, but absurdly, to both 
those heroes. He is a fierce, boney, 
overshadowing fighter, of six foot 
three, and his arms are tremendous. 
In his first battle with Painter, he 
thrashed that gentlemanly pugilist 
to his heart’s content. In his second 
conflict he was defeated. Painter had 
fed too well on the Norfolk fowls. 
His condition was so high, that it 
might be called unfair condition. Sut- 
ton is none the worse for wear. Painter, 
we suspect, is. And if they ever fight 
again, we back the sable warrior for 
‘wleg of mutton and trimmings. 
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These are what Dr Parr would 
call the Tria Lumina Nigrorum ; 
and we have little to say of the other 
pugilists of the Sable School. Sam 
Robinson is not to be sneezed at, and 
indeed an ugly customer, both literally 
and figuratively. When last in Edin- 
burgh, a Scotch mason fancied him, 
and a few of us made up a small purse 
for them to contend for. Sam had it 
all his own way, and in fifteen mi- 
nutes “ accomplished his object.” If 
the mason was indeed a crack Edin- 
burgh boxer, Scotland is behind the 
rest of the world several centuries in 


pugilism. Sam floored him perpetu- 
ally, and beat his face toa jelly, with- 
out getting a scratch. Of the fight’be- 


tween Sam and Cooper, of which such 
a flaming account is given in Boxiana, 
we beg leave just to say, that it was 
no fight at all, but @ manifest cross, 
and that Cooper ought not to have lent 
himself to such a match, being able to 
fight half a dozen such fellows as Sam, 
any morning before breakfast. No 
such battle as that recorded in Boxi« 
ana, between Sam and one Fangil; ever 
took place, but we are sorry to say 
that we, and not Mr Egan, are to 
blame for its insertion, as we ‘sent 
the account of the fight to a provincial 
newspaper—by way ofa bam. Stephen- 
son, the black, is a bad one. oung 
Massa, whom wesaw lick Caleb Baldwin 
in spite of his heart, has gone the way 
of all flesh we su . Of the new 
American black who lately fought Fred. 
Strong, the Hampshire blacksmith, we 
know nothing. And there are, we 
know, a number of other members of 
the ‘Sable School, who thump their 
way respectably through the kingdom, 
dangerous to Johnny Raws, and not 
to be meddled with rashly by young 
gentlemen amateurs ; ugly customers 
enough in a country ball-room, and 
tamers of turnpike men; but who, 
nevertheless, could not stand half a 
dozen rounds before a good London 
fighter. 





LETTER FROM JAMES HOGG TO HIS REVIEWER.” 


Sia,—Had your artiele contained no- 
thing but sarcasms upon the vulgari- 
» ty of, my style, and. the coarseness of 
lay taste, I should most undoubtedly 
el it over altogether, because 


mt Peal 


these are matters concerning which, I 
am pretty well satisfied, the world 
will not be inelined to pin its faith on 
the sleeve of any Edinburgh Reviewer 
—far less of such an Edinburgh Re- 
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viewer as you appear to be. More- 
over, had the Review of my Jacobite 
Relics been itself composed in such a 
style as could have givem me any sus- 
picions that I had been engaging the 
attention of my old friend, Mr Jeffrey 
himself, or in of any of the origi- 
nal supporters of his work, I should 
have found. means of a different sort, 
to offer my explanation, and express 
my opinion. But as it is, I see plain- 
ly that the agreeable and friendly con- 

uctor has been permitting one of his 
asses to have a kick at me, and there- 
fore. I must. be on no ceremony with 
him. . What is worse, I see fn he 
has permitted my veracity to be called 
in question, and my sincerity to be 
ingen ed—and, therefore, have at 
you 

Before I proceed, however, I must 
do myself the justice to say, that what- 
ever I may utter, I have no intention 
to hurt the feelings of Mr Jeffrey, a 
gentleman for whose honourable cha- 
racter I have always entertained, and 
de still entertain, a real respect, and for 
whose person I shall, in spite of every 
thing, feel a sincere affection as long 
as my name is James Hogg. No, sir, 
I am sensible that the strenuous sup- 
port I have all along avowedly given 
to Blackwood’s Magazine, must with- 
out, doubt have placed my excellent 
and valued old acquaintance in rather 
a queer sort of situation in regard to 
me, and any thing I write. Before 
the thing was actually put to the 
proof, it is indeed true, I had a differ- 
ent opinion of my good friend’s un- 
derstanding——(gumption is the word 
that wee spontaneously have come 
to the point of my pen, but then you 
would. say it is so vulgar) ;—I must 
confess, at that period of time, had 
any body asked me, in. a convivial 
meeting, to give the, health of ‘ one 
that can. give and take a joke with 
equal good humour,” there was no 
name I would more readily have pro- 
pounded than that of my friend Fran- 
cis Jerrrey. The occasional pleasant 
and merry meetingsI had with him, who 
isalwayssoagreeable, would have put me 
up to propose such a bumper with the 
most fearless resolution. Butnow, I am 
concerned to admit, the case stands in- 
deed verydifferently. -The proof of the 
pudding is. the eating thereof, as we 
say » and the fact is, that the world 
is satisfied Mr Jeffrey cannot. take 
a joke, however good-humoured ; on 


the contrary, that he is one of thelmiags 
thin-skinned individuals extant. | Phy 
rage he was imprudent enough 4dig 
cover in all companies, when: he! 
felt himself grappled with by 
Tickler, and some of the rest of us; Waa 
of itself, sufficient to establish 
and, as to the animosity he 
towards the Baron Lauerwinkeljfy 
his letter to Mr Playfair—thatipg 
quite extraordinary, and beyondralj 
bounds of previous credibility, |) ] 
In the very last number of the 
view, Mr Jeffrey himself says ofthe 
Abbe de. Pradt, that “a ci-deumy 
archbishop of the church of Rome-img 
peaches his past or his present)singdys 
ity when he laughs at processions,” (yi 
23.) and nothing can be: more 
than the apophthegm—Yet what ‘did 
the letter to Laugner say, .exeeptrip 
substance, the very same thing? Tha 
very same individual position fortdb 
the principal substratum of its reason 
ing. ‘“ A ci-devaat clergyman of :thé 
Church of Scotland impeaches his'past 
or his present sincerity when’ he de 
rides miracles.” No indexsmaker 
could analyse the essence of that capiy 
tal paper more accurately ; andoyet 
this was the very thing dias discoms 
posed, never to be re-established, :ithe 
philosophic equanimity of Mr 
and made him utter nonsense,s 
recollection of which will cause himtb 
blush in private every time the cireutm 
stance recurs to his recollection, (and 
these times, I take it, will not be few 
nor far asunder. ) » youl 
When Mr Jeffrey had allowed him 
self to be so entirely taken, offihis 
feet in relation to others—how. could 
I be so vain as to expect) thatshe 
would continue to regard me elon 
with an unaltered eye of er = 
ty. No, no, I was not sucha’ 
whatever ye may take |me(ydorite 
From the moment Tur CuaLoskwm 
published I perceived plainly thatiwa 
was openly proclaimed—and: alb; the 
world perceived as plainly that % pad 
taken my side. I Aad takemtmyvsidé 
—and I rejoiced in avowing its 
thing on earth could have 
me to take the opposite side-—ifcang 
thing could, it would certainlyhave bes 
my regard for Jeffrey ; but then,dget 
were feelings of that order 
the opposite region alse; and, soapike 
Jeffrey’s beam. kick Olympyss:Abent 
I had princirie.and; establishal 
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geddetain:me ! The man, the patriot, 
‘hristian, all were roused within 
wend: FRIENDSHIP was not awant- 
ing! to’ unite her voice with that of 
» loyalty, and religion— 
eco had joined the standard 
penéath whose auspices the old tyran- 
ay of the Edinburgh Review was 
doomed (well I foresaw that issue) to 
in the dust ; and from that 
hour Iothrew away the scabbard.— 
I did not, indeed, that the 
spirit of warfare would have been al- 
jowed to radiate its influences quite so 
widely-as it has done. I did not ex- 
what matters it to rip up 
old-sores? Enough—I knew what I 
bad ‘to look for—had I met with bet- 
ter] would not have been ungrateful 
+s itis, I have no reason and no in- 
dination'to complain of any thing I 
have nally sustained at the hand 
#@MrJeffrey.. I have done what I 
and think my duty, and I 
have ‘formed my opinion for myself. 
Iethim lay his hand on his heart and 
wy; (if he can) “‘ so nave I.” 
oMr Jeffrey, 1 shall always think and 
say, is @ GENTLEMAN, and 
therefore it would be the last thing I 
would’ think of to provoke any quarrel 
with him; yet I must take leave to 
exptess my opinion, that if he was de- 
termined to have his old acquaintance 
dtessed in his Review, he should have 
téken care to put me into hands of 
me decency and civility—not into 
the paws of such an illiterate clumsy 
booby as you. Who you are I know 
at} nor, unless you be vne of the low 
Scotsman crew, or perhaps Macvey 
Napier, can I even presume to form a 
guess as to the probability of that de- 
late point.’ In either of these sup-~ 
paitions, I confess I can, as matters 
sand; see nothing altogether unlikely, 
tthough ‘the day has been when I 
should have been loath, very loath in- 
ted, to believe Mr — capable of 
ciitaminating his Journal by admit- 
ting the productions of any such scrib- 
blets\within ‘its cover. I well know 
(til so does every body that ever 
atin n poe that a 
rtion ‘of what is techni- 
BALAAM must go to fill up 
ical work, from 


nabehe Edinburgh Review 
inddawive,!): In meer he 
fetxampley whien there is any deai 


ifablic‘or private intelligence of in- 
teraitpthe foreeman says to the editor, 


‘with no greater propriety 


* Well, sir, I suppose we’ must 
take enough of Balaam to rar 
the rest of this column,”—and so it is 
done. Accounts of “ enormous tur- 
nips grown within a gentleman’s gar- 
den in Surrey” rts of a “« new 
mermaid” having been discovered * in 
Orkney’’—particulars of the * private 
life of Bonaparte at St Helena” —** cu- 
rious meteorological facts”—** distres~ 
sing accidents in Ireland” —* horrible 
murder near Rouen”—“ spirited beha~ 
viour of Henry B: » Esq. M.P.” 
“* charitable disposition of her late ma~ 
jesty”’—“ mummy”— Roman coins 
discovered near the Watling Street, ’ 
*labourer’s wifedelivered of three male 
children” —*‘singular coincidence,” &c. 
&c. &c. these are all the sorts of things 
that come under the Balaam depart~ 
ment of a newspaper.’ It is’ the same 
in the best works, and therefore it is 
no disgrace to the Edinburgh Review 
that it also should contain‘a whacking 
proportion of Balaam ; ‘but it is a dis« 
grace to such a work that it should 
stoop to receive even its Balaam atthe 
hands of such people as Mr’ Maceul= 
loch of the Scotsman (the great corn- 
bill genius)—Mr Maevey of the Sup~ 
plement (Lord Bacon’s. fly, ashe: is 
called now), or the illustrious Reviewer: 
of my Jacobite Relics. , 

‘The whole of the first part of your 
article, sir, is clearly taken out of the 
old Balaam-box, and inserted here 
than. it 
might have been in ‘any other part of 
any Whiggish journal. To hear the: 
very name of any one stedfast, rational, 
liberal-minded Tory mentioned, is 
enough, I well know, toturn the 
sweetest of Whig beverages into vine~ 
gar at the moment of its concoction: 
That is no news: What then must 
be your vexation when you have put 
into your hands a book—and a popu- 
lar book—full of Toryism—honest, 
open, avowed To ch as mine? 
One would acquire the financial geni- 
us of a Brougham to calculate the ex~ 
act amount of the spleen set‘into mo< 
tion on such an occasion.‘ For me—I 
do not pretend to hazard even the re- 
motest conjecture concerning ‘it. It 
is well that it should ‘be so—you all 
have spleen, and oni such oceasions your 
spleen must effervesce} it/is right and 
proper that'you should allow it: to ef, 
fervesce, otherwise it would’ burst yous: 
The Review is the safety-valve 
keeps you in existence, and why should 
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it 
not 
ay abuse as much as you will 
—by all means—but one thing only I 
ask of you: utter no 
not that which is not. Abuse me as 
much as you please for being a Tory, 
but on no account deny that I am one 
when I say I am, You are well aware 
in your own secret hearts, that there 
are such beings as conscientious To- 
ries. Good heavens ! how you would 
leap and skip, could ye persuade your- 
selves for one single moment that there 
are not. There is no need to fight 
about mere names. You are well 
aware, to your woe and sorrow, and 
utter confusion of face, that by far the 
greater part of the talent, and virtue, 
and property of the nation, is steadfast- 
ly arrayed against your Radico-Whig- 
giah system ; and chat, could the sensi- 
men of Great Britain and Ireland 
be polled upon such a question, the 
votes, to mark you out as enemies of the 
peace and honour of the land, would 
exceed those in behalf of you by num- 
bers without number numberless. This 
you know. In case you did not know 
or ,believe it before, I tell you now, 
and you must now know it, that I am 
one of the firmest of those, by what- 
ever name you may choose to call 
them, that understand, and despise, 
and execrate your system of belief, 
or rather, I should say, of disbelief, 
religious and political. I am not 
only one of the firmest of the adher- 
ents of the adverse cause now, but I 
haye been all along one of the most 
consistent. To your limited percep- 
tion it may indeed appear a very extra- 
j and unintelligible affair, that 
a man born and bred in the bosom of 
the people—a shepherd on the hills of 
Ettrick, should avow himself to have 
been, from his earliest days, a scorner 
of those low fatteries with which you 
are accustomed to court the applause 
of the vulgar—a believer in the hon- 
our of the aristocracy, anda lover of 
oe osmgrad of his native land. Yet 
t ng, most unhappy Reviewer, is 
even So: and, what eet I live here 
inabeautiful, wild, and romantic region 
sigh and the inhabitants of which, 
and low—Scotts, Pringles, Bal- 
lantynes, dens, Laidlaws, and 
 Hoggs—are all (I may say all, for 
the excep’’~ns are , im ible in 
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you not cherish it? Balaam is your 
pon, and why should ye not use 
Ye are asses, and why should ye 


Cody: 
quantity, and in quality w ‘ 
animated with the same beli 
born and nursed in the same priggy: 
ples—all ready, at a moment's. 
ing, to mount and draw for themes 
tection of those institutions, which, 
with unceasing pertinacity, you: hang 
assailed for twenty years,—which, Ged: 
be praised, you have as yeti 
Fv om ee which, - trust, wile 
e piness and glory of our 
dren’s thildren, Lovie afta it neti 
been forgotten that such a thing as the 
Edinburgh Review ever existed, tomy 
nothing of you and the like of-ygy 
that are no better than disgraces tothe 
Review, such as it is. rn 
But I have no intention to enterdue 
to general disquisition—it does ing 
suit me; and I am aware of my om 
ee: however different the case may 
with those I am encountering. “i 
All I had in view when I. took 
my pen, was to rebuke you forsths 
impudence of one or two specificugs 
sertions which you have made, deros 
gating, in a very important 
from my credibility as a historiawaid 
a collector of historical monumenti 
And to this I would fain confine m 
self—but how is it possible I 
es over all that malicious -trash ‘you 
ave heaped together about Jacobitigm 
(poor Jacobitism !) at the threshold 
of your article? You surely areinsé 
serious, when you accuse me of being 
a serious defender of the doctrineavat 
Jacobitism. You do not surely; be 
lieve in your heart, that I think the 
majority of the British nation werevin 
the wrong, when they placed the erowh 
on the head of the first of the present 
august family. You would not heve 
the face to say that it is so, ifyou 
were asked the question in on we 
company: and yet you have 
dacity to put down that statement 
slap-dash, and without the vestige: 
authority—without either rhymewe 
reason, as I may say—in the Edim 
burgh Review. I and all my kindred 
have always loved and honoured:the 
| gee succession ; and if youwill 
ook into my Brownie of Bodsbeok, 
you will perhaps see enough te satisfy 
you, that I am neither a papist; me 
an approver of persecutions/¢ 


either ¢- 
vil or religious. But, sir, although 


am neither a papist nor a believerin 
the old doctrine of Jus Diviwwayd 
have that about me that makes medeel 
great respect for the charaeter/obe 
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probably. esteem a still more odious 
character, 


,papist, and what. you 
, that of a conscientious 
Jacobite also. I have no hesitation, 
goshame, in making the confes- 
son; and a similar confession, what- 
exenyyou may say to the contrary, was 
made by the late lamented venerated 
sovereign of these realms, King George 
jf. himself. And here I come at 
one to the point with you. I say in 
pook, “‘ His Majesty having been 
tli of agentleman of ws | and for- 
tunein ‘Perthshire, who had not only 
refused to take the oath of jance 
tohim, but had never permitted him 
tobe named as king in his presence : 
‘Curry. my compliments to him,’ said 
the king—‘ but no—what—stop—no ; 
hemay perhaps not receive rs d com- 
i as King of England—give 
im the Elector of Hanover’s compli- 
ments, and tell him that he respects 
the steadiness of his principles.” Now, 
what does my Reviewer say to this 
sory? Why, truly, it throws him into 
aperfect fume, and he swears his late 
ran was no more capable of mak- 
ingsuch a speech “ than Mr Pitt was 
ofidying with Oh! my country! on 
his > 


Mr Pitt died with Oh! 
my country / on his lips or not, I can- 
notipretend to say, because I am in a 
slitary place here, and have no means 
ofiscratinizing the facts; but I think 
nohonest man can doubt that he died 
whe had lived, with Oh! my coun- 
irg/;in his heart. As for the story 
about good King George the Third, 
Ithink, I shall put that to rest for 
ever, when I inform my Reviewer, 
that I had the story from my publish- 
tty Mr Blackwood, who had it from 
the: late Mr Home Drummond of 
Bhirdrummond, to whom it was told 
byMr Oliphant of Gask, the very 

to whom this message was 
wnveyed. at. the king’s own request 
and:icommand, in the very words I 
havestated by the then member for the 
eunty of Perth. I may add, that the 
teryis just.as well known in that 
partof the country as the issue of the 
field: of Culloden.. Mr Oliphant was 
# old. gentleman, universally loved 
nd-respected ; and although, from a 
sctuple ;of conscience he would not 
take the. oaths to. King George, nor 
pamit him .to be mentioned, other- 
than. as the Elector of Hanover, 
ipresence, he, had, at the moment 
this royal message was delivered 
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to him, three sons high in his Majes- 
ty’s service, all as t soldiers as 
ever drew sword under the House of 
Brunswick. 

Another story I tell of his late Ma- 
jesty is contradicted with ‘equal pith 
and brevity by this manful Reviewer ; 
and yet it is equally true, although 
just at this moment I do not feel myself 
at liberty to give its pedigree in the 
same manner, It refers to his Majes 
having apologised, to some Scotti 
gentlemen, for calling the unfortunate 
Chevalier de St George by the name 
of “the Pretender,” saying, “‘ Prince 
Charles Stuart I mean.” His late 
Majesty did say these words—and 
what is more, I believe it is pretty well 
known that his present Majesty is ac- 
customed to speak of the same unhap- 
py yews in terms of equal respect. 
And after all, say what you will, Mr 
Radical, will you deny that Charles 
Edward. was entitled to be called a 
prince? Do you hold the blood of a 
hundred kings for nothing, mere no- 
thing? Do you think the grandson 
of James II. was not, in courtesy, en- 
titled to be mentioned in some other 
more respectful style than a person of 
plebeian birth—a mere terre filits 
like me, for example, or like yourself, 
Mr Reviewer? It is im le that 
you will hold up your face to such a 
foolish proposition. If you do, your 
wy friends will laugh at you, and 
perhaps whistle “ the Deil took awa 
the Exciseman,” or some other we 
known comical and derisory tune in 
your ear. As for the phraseology of 
** Prince Charles Stuart,” ‘till you 
suggest a more appropriate one I shall 
continue to believe that it was adopted 
ad literam by King George III. I am 
informed, by my minister, ‘that it is 
the fee Aba, phraseology of Voltaire 
and all other continental historians of 
the last century. But, perhaps Mac- 
vey Napier, Esquire, is your authority, 
and I have little doubt you think him 
a much better judge of etiquette than 
either Francis Marie Arrouette de 
Voltaire, gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber to Louis XV. or even George the 
Third, by the grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, ,and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith. (As for tlie 
stories themselves, the, truth is, sir, 
that no trait in the late good king’s 
character was better known or miore 
highly approved of by the whole of 
his subjects, (a few of your immitiga- 
bly envious Whigs alone ‘excepted, ) 
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than this of his regard—or to speak 
more properly—his reverence for the 
honour and upright principle of these 
faithful old Jacobites—or if you 
choose to call them so, Tories. I 
do not, however, wonder at find- 
ing a Balaamite, like yourself, de- 
nying (which is your way of con- 
demning) those beautiful anecdotes 
I have narrated, concerning our late 
venerated sovereign. I had almost 
forgot to mention, that the story which 
seems to have chiefly moved your in- 
dignation, had been told before my 
book was written, in the Quarterly 
Review, (see the article on the Cullo- 
den papers), by one whose notions, 
Suen of historical accuracy or 
“ courtly etiquette, you will coped 
not venture to treat in quite the same 
style of easy, “coarse,” “ vulgar,” 


2 
- and “ ignorant” indifferent contempt 


with which you have been pleased to 
indulge the Ettrick Shepherd. 

So much for the “ pith and mar- 
row” of your critique, Mr Whig ; 
but to pass from matter to manner, 
what would you think, suppose I 


should just stop a little 

-_ * * * ™ 

* e . e * 
_* * and see what kind of a 


style you write yourself, you who are 
so desperate severe a critic on other 
folk. I’m thinking your style is as 
bald as the face of ‘‘ Jem Thomson's 
auld mare ;” and it is plain you have 
no. idea of composition. We'll go 
through the critique, for a little, sen- 
tence by sentence ; and it will soon 
be seen that you are no deacon in the 


Ist sentence.—* We gather from 
some remarks in the introduction to 
this volume, that the undertaking was 

ted at a meeting of the Highland 
Society of London, to which it is dedi- 
cated.” I object to the use of the 
word ‘ gather” here, which is per- 
fect nonsense. It should, have been, 
“ we are told,” or, “ Mr Hogg informs 
us,” or some other synonime of that 
“Fh * To gather,” is an. operation 
the mind ; but, here there. was no 
operation of the mind. on your part. 
“ The, undertaking”, is, a, yague,. and 


THEM apd tautological ,. expression, 
*"Lo.which” is, ambi 


+ Do, you 
mean, to, say that ‘ the undertaking 


s dedicated to a meeting of the 
| iety ?”. If so, you, speak 
mlbsnOt 63 ely, wre 

‘ >- You speak of “ mo- 


numents ‘raised, hurrying, 

oblivion ;” whieh is not 

nument decays, but it 

swiftly to oblivion. Who eyer, 

for example, -of an old castle 

down the stream of time 2. ..., nit dit, 
Sentence 3d.—At the same .timpsig 

cannot. be denied, that the 

held “ upon this subject,” &e,, 

subject? None is mentioned,,,.'The 

expression is lax. 
Sentence 4th.—‘ The 


Swrifly itp 
pe a 


“TY 


between the two families,” say-you, ig 
pcg laid at rest,” and ** Jo ago it 
ce to be at all a practical ques, 
tion.” What do you mean. by “the 
controversy?” Writing or i 
Ballads or bloodshed ? Learn to 
my good man, intelligibly.,, 1. will 
give any man ten pounds,, thatvisag 
sheet of Blackwood, to shew me 
sense in this stuff about, “a Hac 
question.” It is just words:,without 
meaning, like a bit of Macvey's Bssay 
on Lord Bacon. ial 
Sentence 4th.— Y ou speak of “ a:sont 
of speculative Jacobitism,” being.¢ 
sort of twin brother to the newfangled 
doctrine of legitimacy.” . You mast, 
have a fearful bad ear to endure)the 
jingle there, man ; and, besides,“ twin 
brother to a new-fangled doetrine,”.ig, 
terrible bad writing. Neither isthe 
doctrine of legitimacy new-fangledyd, 
am sure. I wonder what makes some 
folk write so much about legitimesy, 
and illegitimacy. Cannot they, 
their tongues? It is surely better,to 
be legitimate than illegitimate any-day 
of the year. ih 
I pass over the next. six. or seven: 
sentences, as altogether beyond «my 
comprehension. Only let me ask. where; 
the following gentlemen live, }\and 
what trade they follow, for. Ihave 
met with none such either in Edin 
burgh or about Yarrow. “ Theyihate 
the cause of popular principles-+thep 
dislike a free and rational government) 
—they had rather see a king unfetters 
oe by a Parliament—a judge uncheck) 
y a jury—and a press free to-praise: 
only the nh side, and restraine! 
from palliating all abuses save those) 
only of power.” Good guide-us, there! 
are no such folks. in this island.) ba 
Sentence 15.‘ To promulgates 
doctrines.openly, even at. this timesb 
day, and large us the strides are-whidw 
have beew made within sa few) pearsp 
might, not be altogether safe andsuralit 
Just, tell us, before: youogo: fanthesj 
who made the strides you :speakisolp 
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po: f strides- th ? 
vwhat sort of strides they are 
- ret the flying Tailor of’ Stave- 
afi “Westmoreland, and also him 
Wick, take large strides—but 
gees’ something fearsomely myste- 
rious in hearixig of “ large strides taken 
within a few years;” and knowing no- 
wore of the matter. This isa 
*apid way of writing. 
»Bentence 16.—“ Mr Scott’s avowed 
writings are not entirely free from this 
putation—and those still more po- 
‘works which are so generally as- 
qribed to-him, abound with instances 
ofthe spirit of which we are speak- 
ings” n, “ Walter Scott’s bad 
andbald jokes :” call folk by their right 
names, you jackanapes, for that is only 
manners. You may do what you 
fo eith your own name—but hold 
your hands off the mighty. 

Sentence 18.—You say no one 
ould’ Have blamed Mr Hogg, “ if, 
likea truly able and successful defen- 
der of those bad principles, David 
Hume, he had contrived to make the 
worse appear the better reason, by 
dexterity of statement and skilful nar- 
mative.” I never expected to have seen 

when I was to be likened to Da- 
vidHume. I really cannot helplaughing 
myself at this juxtaposition of names. 
James Hogg and David Hume! Then 


tell us that Hume was a 
duly able” man. This is a dis- 
with a vengeance. Oh, man! 
‘traly able” is just one of the stu- 
pidest epithets I ever saw. It makes 
one almost sick and squeamish to look 
at it. Then, who ever heard of “ a 
successful defender of bad principles ?” 
Tam sure that even our enemies will 
notthink this good against me—and 
David Hume. 

Sentence 19.—** His is not that ju- 
dicious abstinence which gains what 
greediness never can reach—that deli- 
cate ‘hand which feels its way, and 

ins‘ admittance where brute force 

in vain.” These are, most un- 
doubtedly, two of the very worst 
metaphors that I ever saw ‘in litera- 
ture. ‘The charge, too, is perfectl 
false.’ Iam not a greedy man, thoug 
Intake my victuals well; and I am 
sure that'I. put: it into a better skin 
than-some I could mention. Abstin- 
eice;in my’ opinion, is never judici- 
ous, except when one has nothing to 


eat~and that isnot likely to be 
my casé,.\so long as there are maw- 
kinsimnd moorfowl within the bounds 
ofotheforesty fishin Yarrow; and 
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trouts in St Mary’s Loch. © As to a 
delicate hand, I never had pretensions 
to it—but it has felt its way, notwith- 
standing, wherever there was occa- 
sion ; and, as to gaining admittance, I 
have had doors opened to ‘me,’ before 
now, by better men in livery than the 
author of this article. Nobody will ac- 
cuse him, poor fellow, of “ brute force ;” 
for he is weak as a willow. Skip over a 
page or two of drivelling, which I have 
already done for, and observe your stu- 
pidity in what follows. ‘‘ His Majesty 
was a plain rational person, utterly in~ 
capable of such nonsense. The folly of 
it was as much beneath his good sense 
as the conceit of it was beyond his in« 
genuity. Yet meer | after= 
wards you say, “ the kind of message 
—the vile badinnery and clumsy con- 
ceit of it really evinces a degree of 
vulgarity and affectation in the wri- 
ter,” &c. What an ass you are, man, 
to contradict yourself in that stupid 
way. You speak of his late Majesty 
as if you had lived all your lifetime on 
the strictest intimacy with him. You 
could not speak more familiarly of Mr 
Constable, nor I of: Mr Blackwood. 
** Mr Blackwood is a plain rational 
person, altogether incapable of such 
nonsense!” This is a free and easy way 
of talking of a king, whose face, I pre- 
sume, you never saw but on a copper 
coin, and may be called, in your own 
phraseology, ‘‘ a sort of twin-brother 
to the new-fangled doctrine of illegiti- 
macy.” I have told, in my book, two 
or three anecdotes of his late Majesty, 
on the authority of men of honour and 
rank. You say they are false, be- 
cause they are not ble to your 
opinion of the King’s character and 
general habits; and pray, who are 
ou, who lived so familiarly with his 
te Majesty. You are not the gen- 
tleman, are you, who once happened 
to sleep in the same bed with ‘Theo- 
dore, king of Corsica, and complained 
of him because he wore spurs, and 
vowed never again to sleep in the same 
bed with a king? I pass over about 
two score of bad sentences, and come 
to a piece of severity. “Mr Hogg 
carries this a step farther, and tries 
to cast imputations on the memory ot 
those founders’ of a liberty, which he 
either cannot iate, because his 
principles are slavish, ‘or séts little‘ac- 
count upon; because its’ history, its 
adventures, will not serye ‘to work 
into middling poetis;and tales ‘cal- 
culated ‘to “lengthen “and ‘sudden a 
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* wintet’s eveni The value of a 
mati's principles ‘is best estimated by 
his ‘life.’ Now, Ihave never flattered 
po rene a favour of any man 
ived upon mafi’s money—or 
been ‘the slave'of any man. I defy 
this my secret enemy to say as much. 
T have been a hard-working man all 
my life; for many long years on the 
green, hill-side, and for not a few in 
a brown study, I am better entitled to 
pr Smollett’s lines than any hack 
Constable’s, 
** Thy spirit, Independence! let me share, 
Lord of the tion enet and ‘eagle eye ; 


‘Thy steps I follow, with my bosom bare, 
Rit hapa sn thas wls along the 
sky.” 


With ‘respect to “ middling 3,” 
will ‘this critic dare to say hot the 
Queen's Wake is a middling poem? 
uyes fye, Mr Jeffrey! to let a creature 
ike this contradict to your face, 
on your own dunghill! The hit at 
my Winter Evening Tales is not a 
ing blow. There can be no oc- 
casion to sadden your winter evenings, 
I am thinking ; for spite and stupidi- 
ty are their own punishment—and a 
more miserable vision cannot be thought 
of, than a poor thing like you, in 
the act of writing against “ slavish 
principles,” at the order of your tyran- 
nical master, and talking, with a gru- 
some face, of the sadness of honest 
folks’ lives, in the middle of the mi- 
sery and degradation of your own. 
** Many of the Jacobite Songs are wor- 
thy of a better cause, and indeed, its 
romantic features were far from being 
ill adapted to poetry !” Indeed! what 
@ condescending critic! you really 
-as if you were some great man. 
Instead of getting credit now for being 
clever fellow, now—for writing in 
that way--every body is laughing at 
you for a great ass. You might just 
as speak of the sun m Td not 
adapted for giving’ light,’—and 
chuckle over the compliment you had 
paid to that luminary. In page 159, 
you seem to be laughing at me for 
using unnecessarily the expression, 
** celebrated Butler ;” and yet, like a 
great gowk, you yourself speak of “ the 
celebrated Archibald, Earl of Argyle, 
who fell a — in 1685, tothe most 
atrocious and perfidious tyranny that 
ever cursed any modern nation.” But 
what is’ the use of exposing you any 
farther? Sitting in among the chaps 
of the Edinburgh Review, you think 
iel ; “but 


E 


: we 
you are far from it—and you x 
confessor if you do or hy tt 
of the world wil!—that*l‘ have 
you out by the cuff of the neck 
you two or three kicks’ on’ the’ 
part about you that can’ ‘speak’ 

intelligibly, andthen Tet you's 


ware 
back in a great fluster to your¢ 
that you have given the S h 








who will be telling you, 


dressing, which you willtry to 
in spite of your own aching postetign, 
I see you blame me for what you! éall 


* my coarseness.” I do not p 
to over-refinement ; but are not'y4 
great blackguard for writing’ the ff 
lowing sentence: “ This is, all thi 
Frederick meant ; and we ratherma 
vel that the partialities of his aug 
spouse, for a nobleman of knowns 
bite tendencies, were not rather dite 
as evidence that the late king todeht 
Jacobitism by descent.” Oh Wan; 
but you are a coarse tyke to have wil 
ten such a sentence! The clumsing 
of the expression of it is only beat} 
the baseness of its meaning, 
ignorantly, and foolishly, sd nfe¢ 
ingly, say of one of my an 
of our late king, that nobody 
have published it when he was 
alluding, in the brutal language of te 
dicality, to that awful affliction with 
which it had pleased God to visit his 
old age. You yourself have here dat. 
ed to utter a base insinuation, whieh 
could only have been conceived in thé 
heart of one of the Illegitimate 
and which, if other proof were watt. 
ing, shews that you are, if not in bit 
certainly in breeding, a bastard Scots. 
man. 
But the truth is—that I am weary 
of gauging such an empty vessel. I am 
weary of the subject, sir—and 
correction I am very weary of ike 


I wish I knew, for certain, whoyo 










are, that I’ might tickle you up 2 
manner more satisfactory to met 
more disagreeable to yourself 
since your name has been kK 
quiet, I have nothing to say to 
1 am the last person in the worldt 
would wish to throw out unw 
and uncalled-for obloquy against 
character, however despicable. 45 
Your cronies will no doubt oa 









that I am in a great passion, and} 
you have given me a dressing. But 


care no more about you than abot 
cross-bred colley that xeos iE 
on a bit knowe by the road-side at 
going by to the kirk—till some, om 


he 
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throws s.two or three chuckey-stones at 
; yo 4 aye hide. among the 
r, tll he, comes stealing out 
"gain, perhaps, by-and-by, and im 
‘tently gnaws the very granite that 
ar, his hurdies 


T hope my good friend, Mr Jeffrey, 
will fie in good part all I have said 
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about himself... There is no man I 
would more wish to think kindly of, 
and I do think kindly.of him; but.as 
for many of his jutors, and in par- 
ticular yourself, I shall,be contented 
with merely subscribing myself yours, 
with disgust, James Hoce. 
Altrive Lake, October 9th, 1820. 


himself in such a Sampson-like style, that, as polite members of 
ent say to each other, we really cannot think of weakening the effect 


of his powerful eloquence by any weak observations of our own. 


‘My pear Sir,—Having been detain- 
‘ed much longer than I expected 
at. my good-father’s in Dumfries- 
shire, it was not till yesterday even- 
ing, that, on coming home, I had 
S meenee ty of perusing the Edin- 
burgh Review you were so kind 
as tosend me some days ago. I am 
ou have not been able to give 
me a notion who this poor creature is 
that has been flinging his dirt upon 
me, Do you not think it is very likely 
tobe Macvey? Ifyou find out that it 
is he, don’t publish the enclosed, but 
send me word, and I will give him, 
by return of the carrier, what he will 
hot cast, as. long as his name is not 
Napier. As for the Scotsman crew, if 
you think itis any of them, say no~ 
thing about it, for I am of the opinion 
of Dryden, and James Ballantyne, that 
some creatures cannot insult a man.” 
The fellow, whoever he is, is a mere 
dunce. And, after all, between our- 
selves, “‘ Donald Macgillavry,” which 
he has selected as the “ best specimen 
of the true old Jacobite Song,” and as 
remarkable above its fellows—‘ for 
aeteratic Scotch humour,” is no 
er than a trifle of my own, which 
Ypat in to fill up a page—though 
not, I confess, by way of Balaam. 

I have looked over the bundle of Re- 
views, &c. you have been so kind as to 
send me, but really I have found little 
to interest me—so you may send them 
direct to your scientific editor in future. 
The best of the set is evidently the 
British Critic, and the worst Baldwin’s 
Magazine. It is indeed Balaam, and 
nothing but Balaam. ‘There are some 

t oe on the Abbot, how- 
ever, in the Monthly Review—parti- 
eet that about the pA of 

cock. There can be no doubt, 
there is too much, by half, about the 
Eyasses and their washed meat. As 
forthe story of the Lady in Canada, 
iténtioned in Gould and’ Northhouse, 
. ggers me. “Do you believe 
it? I am quite at a stand what to 


ied above letter was enclosed in the following one to us; and James has 


NY 


think, and cannot see my way through. 
the doings of this world now-a-days. 
Why don’t you send me Barry Corn- 
wall’s last volume. They tell me that 
is not the lad’s real name=<after all, 
the extracts are very benny. I'think, 
however, that his first volume will 
still bear the bell. If quite convenient, 
I would also be much obliged by a 
sight of any of the new productions of 
the Cockneys—particularly Johnny 
Keats, who, as Aitken writes me, is 
really a sweet-tem inoffensive 
young creature, salt a Teal ge- 
nius for poetry, only just like to be 
ruined altogether, I suppose, by having 
forgathered, at that early and inexpe- 
rienced period of life, with such a set of 
conceited reprobates. What is become 
of my Highlanders? Am I never to 
hear more of them? I am sure they 
might go in—at least as Balaam. 
What a capital thing that Hore Scan« 
dice is, in your last Number. Oh! 
these bantam cocksof Cockaigne, asthey 
say Harry Brougham calls them, will 
never forgive you. That Paddy Rourke 
poem also is capital. Why don’t you 
give us more of it? Grieve and I were 
like to die at one bit of it. By the 
way, he sends his best compliments 
to Mr North, and hopes he will give 
us a sight of him before the burning 
be clean over. It is true he cannot 
join in that sport, but otherwise he is 
well, and in good heart; and when 
Christopher and he get together, there 
is no chink in their conversation for any 
body else just to slip in a single word. 
What is become of Odoherty? I 
don’t think I see his pen in Number 
XLII, which is a scandalous. omission 
—but, perhaps, youhave taken tokeep= 
ing his articles in the drawer as well as 
mine. ‘This is what we. poor contri- 
butors must just lay our account with 
—but it is a sad shame on your part. 
We were not home in time for the fair 
at Thirlestane—but-frem all accounts 
it succeeded marvellously—Y our com- 
mission about the kipper and mutton 
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hams shall be carefully looked to.— 
Give my own respects to all inquiring 
friends, and believe me very truly, 


yours, James Hoge. 
Altrive, October 9th. 
P.S.—Oh! how I am wearying for 


Cow 


one of our old afternoons in 
Road! I must certainly take the 1 
one of these days ; but Clavers ig tp 


best grew in Yarrow, and I can sear | 


ly leave the hares neither. 
ike 





AUTHENTICITY OF HORZ SCANDICA. NO.I. +e 


DEAR CHRISTOPHER, 

I pEvieve it is allowed, on all hands, 
that Blackwood’s Magazine is the 
very first publication of the kind,* 
and this universal acquiescence in its 
merit spares me the trouble of writ- 
ing, and you the indelicacy of insert- 
ing, any detailed argument on the sub- 
ject. Among its claims on public fa- 
vour, the papers on Northern Litera- 
ture, the Hore Germanice, Danice, 
&c. are pre-eminently entitled to dis- 
tinction. The fidelity of translation, 
the beauty of poetry, the accuracy of 
criticism, that are manifest in every 
page of these admirable papers, have 
been attended with universal applause 
—but as you might have some reluct- 
ance to print my panegyrics,t were I to 
go any farther with them, I shall not 
express the admiration I feel for these 
articles in any stronger terms. 

Of these northern Hore, the most 
singular however are the Hore Scan- 
dice, which are of a species rather 
differing in manner and execution 
from ‘the others. The incredulous 
were even breathing doubts as to their 
authenticity—and I heard certain mur- 
murers insinuating that the name Ho- 
re Humbuggice, or some such title, 
would have better fitted to the 
first paper{ of this series,—I mean, 
that communicated by the Rev. Doc- 
tor Chiel, which gave a notice of 
“ Maga, Stormboyurs Trollkana Ski- 
wkia,” i. e. Maga the lewd witch of 
Stormboye. I never inclined my ear 
to such people, being always contented 
to take whatever is given to me sine 
grano salis, and I was very much pleas- 
ed to see the series revive in your last 
Number, sanctioned by the mighty 
namesof Adam Oehlenschlegerand that 
other gentleman. Surely this, thought 
I, is of itself sufficient warrant for the 
authenticity of the First Number ; if 
the Second be authentic, as nobody can 
doubt, is not the First also? 1 was 


pleased with my reasoning, and sol (. 
nished my second bottle in tranquillity, 
There is, however, an opacity of in. 
tellect in some people, that makes 
them quite blind to the light of rem 
son. A thick drop-serene has quench 
ed, or a dim suffusion veiled their in- 
tellectual orbs ; and they, perhaps, if 
they think at all, may still continue to 
be seeptical. But I am happy to find 
a Vir Doctissimus et Clarissimus, a 
man, cui nemo facile superbius tes. 
ndeat, (to use the phrase of the 
arned Godofredus Hermannus, com 
cerning the most doctriniacal Seidle. 
rus), so convinced of the perfect/ay. 
thenticity of the First Number of the 
Hore Scandic, so thoroughly satisfied 
with its literary and rhetorical merits, 
as to quote it in a grave and. learned 
work, as a poem illustrative of the 
Greek tragedians—the book of Job= 
the Epistle to the Colossians-and 
Paradise Lost. For hear a most leatnal 
gentleman, whom, from his peculiar 
and liberal style of scissars-handling, I 
humbly take to be that prince of seis 
sars-men, E.H. Barker, editor of Thes§ 
dissertating in the Classical Journal. 
‘* The following are instances,” - 
he), ‘* from Scripture, of a species of ex 
pression frequent among the Greek trage- 
dians (anfaicrp Tivei.”) Eurip. Phen. 
. 613. A fire not blown consume 
im,” Job xx. 26. ‘ The mighty shall be 
taken away without hand,” Job xxxiv. 20. 
** In whom also you are circumcised, with 
the circumcision made without hands,” ol. 
ii. 11. Thus also, “ a temple made without 
hands.” So Milton 
** To blood unshed the rivers will be turned,” 
P. L. xij. 176. Miscellanea ‘Classica, 
No 5. art. LVII. Classical Journal; No 
XXXVj. p- 240. . 
After this three quarters of @ ed 
elapsed, without any more J 
tions on this topic, but the matter 
kept nestling in his head, and.at last 
a parallel passage to the above Inekily 





* Our readers will find this idea of our Correspondent amply illustrated im our article 


entitled an Hour’s Tete-a:Tete with the Public; but, we confess, we cannot see the 
+ Not any.—-C. N. 


indelicacy he alludes to.—C. N. 


t No Xa. pobid. 


§ A neat and commodious abbreviation of Stephani Thesaurus, much tised:bpthe 
learned editor. 
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1820.) sie 
occurred, Which he hastened to com- 
ieate in the following words : 

“ In the fifth number of Miscellanea 
Classica, (Class. J. No XXXVI. p. 
940. art. LVII,) were quoted some in- 
stances from Scripture, of a kind of 

ion frequent in the lyrical parts 
of the Greek tragedians. ‘The author 
lately met with a translation of an old 
Scandinavian song, in which the feast- 
ing on the body of a slain enemy, is 
evidently in the same style. 
« A banquet, unseemly, 


Of flesh. 
Miscel. Class. No 6. Class. Jour. XX XIX. p. 8. 


You may, perhaps, ask how “ an 
wseemly banquet of flesh” is a simi- 
lar expression to “a temple made 
without hands,” but hold in your 

ise until you hear him out. The 


ters of the classical Journal 
Oh be his , a8 lead to lead, 
Thrown at each dull misprinter’s head ! 


An author’s malison is said.”) * 
had abominably docked and curtailed 
his quotation from the venerable poem 
of Maga, which you, by looking back 
wVol. II. p. 573. of the work over 
which you so worthily preside, will 
perceive to be the old Scandinavian 
song he was quoting. But, at last, 
after another quarter of a year it makes 
its appearance, in full splendour, a- 
mong the errata noticed in Classical 
Journal, No XL. p. 351. where he 
bids us, in p. 8, three lines from bot- 
tom, read, 

“ A banquet unseemly 

Of flesh without firc.” 

The matter, after a year’s discussion, 
isfixed here. So you see, Mr North, 
that raw meat (which I submit is the 
meaning of “‘ flesh without fire,”) is 
EVIDENTLY an expression in the same 
style as the dyngaiery Mvgi of Euripi- 
des, or the “blood unshed” of Mil- 
ton. Well has it been remarked, that 
nothing is too hot or too heavy for the 
gtherer of parallel passages. I re- 
commend the next editor of Milton to 
give this discovery a place in his 
hotes; it will be as germane to the 
matter as nine-tenths of the annota- 
fions of Newton, or Richardson, or 
Thyer, or ceterorum de genere hoc. 
~ You are glad, of course, to see your 
ld'acquaintance, Maga, in such good 
‘company ; but I am grieved to say, it 
is not quoted, in the Classical Journal, 
‘with the aceuracy that might be ex- 
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pected, the words being—but I shall 
give the entire verse, that your readers 
may see the context. 
** Slain the foe is 

Of Maga the queenly ; 
We have slain by our prowess, 

And eat in our ire, 
A banquet uncleanly, (not unseemly) 

Of + flesh without fire ; 

We have slain, we have eat.” 

With the abatement of this trivial 
blunder, the perspicacity of the critic 
is undeniable, So well chosen, so apt, 
so similar, so authentic a parallel pas- 
sage, was hardly to be found in the 
whole range of literature ; and I am 
sure he would confer a high ob2igation 
on the reading public, were he to 
translate the whole poem from the 
Icelandic, giving us at the same time 
notes and illustrative passages of his 
own. ‘The metrical part of the origi- 
nal might be arranged by Mr G. Bur- 
ges, who would easily reduce his verses 
to strophe and antistrophe, by the sim- 
ple and natural process he has inflicted 
on Euripides, Aristophanes, and other 
unoffending Grecians—a praeee which 
is no more than cutting verses ac- 
cording to a certain pattern, and then 
thrusting out all refractory words and 
sentences that will not agree, and ad- 
mitting others which, being his own 
making, will of course be more docile 
for their creator. It is a pleasant plan, 
as it gives us plays nearly as good as 
new, which we might head with the 
title of BOTPTEZIOY TPATQAIAI or 
KQMQAIAL, omitting the names of the 
antiquated Grecians. Mr Constable, 
1 am sure, would gladly print the 
translation of Maga, and some gen- 
tleman about the Register-office might 
hegotcausthentfonsiy tonpracinee frie 

Having thus adduced so weighty a 
testimony in favour of the Hore Scan- 
dice, No. I. I presume I have strack 
scepticism dumb. Indeed I fear. that 
any thing I could say farther would 
only weaken my argument. I con- 
clude, therefore, by simply, yet. tri- 
umphantly asking, Whether the Hore 
Scandice bias # brought forward 
to illustrate all at once, the Old and 
New Testaments, Euripides, and Mil- 
ton, by so grave an authority, if it were 
a humbug? I remain, dear Sir, yours 
sincerely, A Constant Reapex. 
London, October 2, 1820. 





ef Marmion, a poem, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

«+ What this flesh was is not in my province to inquire, but I believe it is much the 

‘Sine as that which gives the name to Mr Lambs unfortunate hero, in his unfortunate 
aeey Mr H. viz. Hogs-flesh. 
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AN HOUR'S TETE-A-TETE WITH THE PUBLIC. 


Ws opine that we cannot better con- 
clude our October Number this year (it 
was an October Number, our readers 
will recollect, that gave to the world 
the Chaldee Manuscript), than by com- 
municating to our subscribers a little 
private information concerning our- 
selves and our affairs. ‘This is no 
more than is reasonable. The world, 
we well know, is apt to be curious 
overmuch ; but the world is not yet 
quite a subscriber of ours, so it is not 
to the world we at present speak, but 
only to those millions of souls who 
feel their temporal happiness in a great 
measure dependent on our Miscellany. 
It is with them that we wish to have 
a little private conversation ; we posi- 
tively will not detain them above torty 
columns, 
And the great Light of Day yet wants to run 
Much of his course, though steep ; suspense 
in heaven, 
Held by our voice, our potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear us tell 
Our generation, and the rising sale 
Of Numbers from the unapparent deep. 
As there seems, then, to be a very 
eral wish, among the more civilized 
nations, that we should inform them 
how we have been going on of late, we 
are by much too good-natured to re- 
sist the feverish anxiety felt on that 


point, and leave, accordingly, just 
to whisper a few confidential words in- 
to the ear of the public. 


Our SALE IS PRODIGIOUS—AND WE 
ARE ABSOLUTELY COINING MONEY. 


I. Our Sale is Prodigious.—Duting 
the first year of our mortal existence 
here below, our sale was respectable, 
It was about 3,700. Our first six 
numbers were but so-so. They wete 
like loaves made of tolerably fairflowr, 
but with indifferent yeast—poorly 
kneaded and baked in a cracked oven. 
eons | did not rise well—felt heavy in 
hand—when cut up looked blue— 

and were, to young people at least, of 
slow and difficult digestion. Still 
they went down ; for, as articles, 
were not so musty as those of the old 
Scots Magazine—not so wersh.* ‘The 
Chaldee.Manuscript, which appeared 
in our Seventh Number, gave us both 
a lift and a shove. Nothing else was 
talked of for a long while ; and after 
10,000 copies had been sold, it became 
a very great rarity, quite a desideratum. 
Why some people should have taken 
such grievous offence at a piece of 
composition so perfectly harmless, and 
indeed amiable (considering one thing 
with another), as the Chaldee Manu- 
script most assuredly was, is inexpli- 
cable to us even at this day ; but true 
it is, that it was so; and no less than 
two of the most distinguished lawyers 
at the Scotch bar not only returned 
their copies of the Magazine on ‘the 
hands (already too full) of our worthy 
publisher, but most magnificently and 
magnanimously issued orders “ to have 
their names erased from the listvof 
our subscribers!” This was a severe 
wound to cur peace of minds ‘utit 





* Sce Dr Jamieson, whom, by the bye, 


we have not seen for a long time past, 
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pealed-with what is called the first in- 
ation, and we were not, 80 far as we 

confined to the house for a 





One of these scrupulous 
ifterwards SN peer aant 
opy of M or half-a-guinea, at 
sii ep triend Carfrae's for the sake 
of the very piece with whom he had, af- 
wr all, no quarrel ; and the other in- 
genuous youth, finding it a very ab- 
wird sort of a thing to be unable to 
hear @ part in general conversation, 
once more took in Ebony, and restored 
the sanction of his great name to our 
wate list, which by that time, if 
written out like the signatures to a pe- 
tition to Parliament, would have ex- 
tended.. we do on our conscience be- 
lieve, to the milestone on the Glas- 
gow sile of eee The evils, 
theu, done to our sale by the Chaldee 
Manuscript were more than counter- 
balanced by the weight of about 4,000 
alditional steady subscribers thrown 
into'the opposite scale. It could not 
therefore be said, with any propriety, 
that'the October Number of that year 
was any ony hang than a good specu- 
lation. We had only to regret that 
amy of our Christian brethren should 
have 0 aoe pra. be tem- 
ily ru any little enormity 
Oe ert No Lens was intended, 
sono offence should have been taken. 
One must not expect, in a composition 
professedly and notoriously satirical, 
the same uniform spirit of amenity that 
reigns through the rest of our Maga- 
tine; but read the Chaldee candidly, 
and will allow, unless we are 
geal 1 mistaken indeed, that, with 
exception of a very few verses of a 
traly fiendish and demoniac nature, 
the Manuscript is manifestly written 
by 2 Christian and a philanthropist. 
Well; from the 7th till the 24th 
month of our age, considering the 
badness of the times, we had no great 
reason to complain. We were, what 
well might be termed, a promising 
lad, much admired and respected, 
» even cavessed; though, like all 
er meritorious and flourishing per- 
sons, we were assailed occasionally by 
the missiles of envy, few of which 
reached higher than our knees; and 
were shook off contemptuously from 
the gaiters of our rheumatism. It 


Was hot in general supposed, that they 
who went out of their way to attack 
us who attacked nobody, acquired 
either gain or glory. Some entered 
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the ring in very bad condition, and 
immediately got a-piping, like hot 
mutton pies—fell on their own blows, 
and knapped it every round, till the 
shewed the white feather and bolted. 
Others, whose wind was better, want- 
ed science altogether, hit over our 
shoulders, and gave their own heads 
to the most cruel punishment. Some 
had a smattering of science, without 
either bone or bottom ; and could not 
be brought to the scratch after the 
first cross-buttock. While a brace of 
good ones, one an Irishman, (Paddy 
from Cork), and the other a Londoner, 
with whom we had a turn-up, gave 
us, after reciprocal floorers, their 
** bunch of five,” in token of amity ; 
and with them we have since confined 
ourselves to the mufflers. 

Such is a hasty but spirited sketch 
of the difficulties we had to encounter. 
We are Othello, and the public is 
Desdemona. She loves us for the 
dangers we have » and we love 
her that she did pity them. What 
drugs, what charms, what conjura- 
tion, and what mighty magic, we win 
the public aloes often been ask- 
ed of us by the and unsuspecting 
lady hersclf—bat once more we de- 
clare, on our word of honour, which 
has never yet been called in question, 
so far as we have heard, that we 
gained her affections by the most up~ 
right and straight-forward practices ; 
and hope to merit a continuance of 
her favours by the same unremitting 
assiduity, and the same strenuous ex~ 
ertions, that first won her virgin heart. 

To proceed. From the 24th till 
the 40th Number, our sale has been 
progressive. Positively, we have bare- 
ly face to whisper the amount. Some- 
WHERE BELOW 17000! Compare this 
with the known sale of ‘other periodi- 
cals, and you will not find it inferior 
to that of the best of them. ‘The sale 
of the Quarterly, is about 14000—of 
the Edinburgh, upwards of 7000—of 
the Gentlemen’s Magazine, about 4000 
—of the British Critic, 4000—of 
Baldwin, 1100—of the British Re- 
view, between 8 and 400—of the 
Scots Magazine, as we have been as- 
sured by authority, that we think 
may be depended upon, from 100 
to 150. We have not received lists of 
the other periodicals, but they are all 
in proportion, more or less. It is not 
our intention, at present, to suffer our 
sale to go beyond 17000. Rather than 


‘Death in the Pot, 
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do that, we would publish once a fort- 
night, which might, one would fain 
hope, suffice to keep down the sale to 
17000 ; and, at the same time, relieve 
the load of matter—long oppressive, 
now insupportable. . 

Our readers must be naturally anx- 
ious to poe where lie those favoured 
spots of earth, more opened warmed 
by the moral and in lectual light of 
our Magazine. Each particular read- 
er can so far answer for himself and 
his own neighbourhood, but this is 
not enough. He wishes to know more 
than this, and he shall know more. 
But a general outline of our empire 
must suffice. We have traced with 
blue ink, on a map of the world, the 
courses of Blackwood’s Magazine, from 
kingdom tokingdom. The earth seems 
intersected with a million floods. In 
an early Number we shall publish this 
map. Meanwhile, to allay the general 
desire, we give the following particu- 
lars of what Mr Wordsworth would 
call “‘ the mighty steam of tendency” 
of our sale. 





EUROPE. 
France.—Our work was not so 
much known in France, as might have 
been expected, till Monsieur Biot 
very kindly and considerately laid “‘ a 
set,” as far as No X XXIII. on the 
table of the National Institute. He 
recommended it as a work of pure 
science, having been probably deceived 
by the translation of his own voyage 
to the Shetland Isles—by our excel- 
lent Meteorological Tables—by our fre- 
quent and flattering mention of Pro- 
fessor Leslie—and by our review of 
Mr Accum’s great culinary work, 
We fear that it 
was under this delusion that the Na- 
tional Institute acted, when they made 
us an honorary member of their body 
—an honour conferred, we believe, on 
no other British subject, but the late 
Mr Watt and Sir Humphrey Davy. 
When it was discovered that Black- 
wood’s Magazine, though unquestion- 
ably valuable as a scientific work, did 
not rest its character principally on its 
science, like Brande’s Journal and the 
Aberdeen Almanack, the Institute, as 
we have been told, were considerably 
agitated, and there was some talk of 
recalling our diploma. This absurd 
proposition originated with Benjamin 
Constant, whose motives were sufli- 
ciently apparent to other members of 


the Institute, who, by this time, 
come to understand as vole . 
= hag without a di ; 
and we, Christopher North H 
of the National “inetioene, ‘ouuk 
however, is pretty much confined tp 
Paris—only a few hundred copies 
to the different provincial towns» ® 
mean to French subscribers; it is 
true, that nearly two thousand 

go to our countrymen in France: 
incredible as it may appear, it is never, 
theless the fact, that a party of gentle, 
men (consisting of nine) came over, 
few weeks ago, trom St Omers, to : 
some mistake about the sending of 
copies, which had not of late reached 
them regularly ; and, soon as 
had discovered where the cause of the 
delay resided, they returned toStOm 
with only a single day of the Queen’s 
trial. We mention this fact from no 
paltry vanity, but merely to do justice 
to the ardent love of literature which 
our countrymen carry with them into 
other lands, and which, when directs 
ed, as in this case, to worthy objects, 
cannot fail to spread the lustre of the 
British name. 

Italy.— We are much read at Genoa, 
Milan, Florence, and Rome. The Bri 
tish population of the Eternal City, in. 
deed, dolittleelse than read Blackwood's 
Magazine, which is wrong ; for we can 
assure them, that there are many things 
exceedingly well worth seeing there. 
We lately met with a very agreeable 
young Devonshire gentleman, who 
had just returned from Rome, - but 
whom we could not, for our life, get 
to speak on any other subject than 
Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘ Surely,’ 
quoth we, “ you did not occupy your- 
self wholly with that excellent work, 
during your year’s residence in thet 
ancient city ?”—‘* Why,” said he, 
laughingly, “‘ I did; for, Mr North, 
when one is at Rome, one must do as 
they do at Rome;” and we had no- 
thing farther to say about it. What 
effect the late business at Naples may 
have had, or may have, on our sale, 
we know not. ‘hese villanous Car- 
bonari are sworn foes to all that is 
honourable among men. Mrs Maria 
Graham introduced our work into'Ca- 
labria during her ‘Three Months 
Residence among the Mountains—(by 
the way, read that amusing 
and a good many copies have at differ 
ent times been circulated among the 
more retired parts of the country, by 
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thoseftiendsto free discussion, whohave 

lished various Peripatetic schools 
jn the south of Italy, and who, though 
somewhat too much given to plagi- 
arism, are useful in circulating the 

3 of the ana me a 

 Germany.—Copies have long gone 
to all og mara Universities—and 
the young Germans, so ardent in all 
things, discuss our character with a 
possionate earnestness that has some- 
imes led to disastrous consequences. 
At Yena, in particular, there are two 
great leading parties, the Lauerwinkels 
snd. the Anti-Lauerwinkels, who have, 
more.than once, decided the dispute 
by the sword. 

It is needless to observe, that the 
late unhappy youth Sandt was a vio- 
lent, chief of the latter faction. To 
give some slight idea of the extent of 
the bustle we make all over Germany, 
our friend Wetdmann, the bookseller 
of Leipsig, writes us that he has an 
edition of the whole Magazine ( Voss’ 
translation) of 3000, which he expects 
todispose of bodily this fair. At Kast- 
e-fair, scarcely a dozen remained on 
hand of a large impression printed in 
the beginning of the year ; and he has 
now, all over the country, but princi- 
ply in the small Saxon States, not 

than 4000 regular subscribers for 
his monthly translation. He adds, 
that no joke passes current, either at 
the Club at the Baviere, or at the Hotel 
de Saxe, which does not bear the epi- 
thet‘ of Schwartzholzisch. In Ham- 
burgh (which has always appeared to 
us to be a sort of second Glasgow) we 
are, as might be looked for, as popular 
asmay be, Nothing but Blackwood 
is, talked of in the Barschensaal—no 
sound but Ebony slips from the mer- 
ry tongues of the evening Amster- 
walk-—all up Hanover and Hesse, the 
country rings with our fame. We pe- 
netate into Holland, Indeed two 
“Translations of Select Articles from 
Blackwood” are monthly published in 
the dominions of his Netherlandish 
majesty-—one in low Dutch at Utrecht 
srthe other in. Latin (we must own 
tather lumpish in its way) at Leyden. 
All this looks well—it speaks volumes 
in our praise, and must go far to lower 
the vulgar prejudices concerning ‘* Ba- 
favian.Jead’’ and the like. We had 


almost./forgot to mention (what we 
consider as the most valuable kind of 
gmpliment that can be paid us) that 
f. contributions arrive on our 
Vor. VIII. 
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hands from all quarters of Germany— 
high and low. Some'of our most ex- 
quisite poetical pieces of the humorous 
kind are translations from the MSS. 
of the celebrated Dr Spielman of 
Wolfenbiittel, and we ld mention 
other names of equal importance, but 
let this suffice. -We have also received 
several capital sham-notices to corres- 
pondents from one of the town council 
of Dort, but this gentleman would on 
no account have his disguise laid open. 

Spain.— We are not read in Spain. 

Portugal.—About 20 copies go to 
Lisbon. 

Lngland.—Our sale in London, dur- 
ing the time Messrs Baldwin, Crad- 
dock, and Joy, were our agents there, 
was respectable. The oath was then 
occasionally stupid, which it never is 
now—but still, we should suppose, 
that our friend Baldwin sold more of 
us than he now does of John Scott, who 
does not circulate so well as he deserves. 
Mr Murray, under whose auspices 
our magnum opus issued for a few 
months from Albemarle-street, began 
to suspect that we might be eclipsing 
the Quarterly Review. No such 
eclipse had been foretold; and Mr 
Murray, being no great astronomer, 
was at a loss to know whether, in the 
darkness that was but too visible, we 
were eclipsing the Quarterly, or the 
Quarterly eclipsing us. We accord- 
ingly took our pen, and erased his 
name from our title-page, and he 
was once more happy. Under our 
present publisher, we carry every 
thing before us in London. We 
see ourselves upon every table. All 
parties read us. Even in Cockaigne 
our name has waxed great. We do 
not wish to be more read in and about 
London than we are; and we think, 
that we might be advantageously laid 
aside for a few months in certain quar- 
ters, where we are rather a bitter pill, 
we fear. During this unpleasant busi- 
ness of the Queen’s, our name has not 
been quite so much in themouths of the 
public—but we have no doubt, that 
the people of England will soon re- 
turn to a right way of thinking and 
feeling. At Oxford we are excessivel 
popular. We area constant and wel. 
come guest in all the common rooms, 
Even the haughty fellows of Oriel 
deign to take us into their dainty 
hands. Blackwood is seen strutting 
in Peckwater, under the arms of tuft- 
ed men. In Brazenose his character 

L 
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is deeply felt, and duly estimated. And 
at Jesus College, ‘‘ Huge Plinlim- 
non bows his cloud-capt head.” The 
groves of Magdalen resound with his 
raise ; and in Queen’s, the bold men 
of the North love him for our name’s 
sake. We are afraid we interfere, in 
some instances, with studies that ought 
not to be neglected, even for us. For 
many under-graduates (and graduates 
too, it is whispered), carry us with 
them to chapel, and lower their heads 
to devour us during service. Now, 
‘* bread eaten in secret is pleasant,”— 
but yet this is wrong, for what must 
come of the responses? If you look 
into the Bodleian, you will see Mr 
Nicol himself hugging us quietly in 
his own little peculiar ¢goreng», Dr 
Freland, the most worthy of men, the 
most patriotic of Scotchmen, is always 
seen waiting at Mr Bliss’s the day 
we are expected—and a proud man is 
he when he health of 
“ Christopher North,” on the 30th 
day of November, which all the world 
knows is sacred to the thirstiest saint 
in the calendar. We form the chief 
topic of discourse at Mrs Marlow’s 
routes. We are thumbed horribly at 
Mrs Seale’s and Jubber’s—and at 
Wicken’s we are splashed all over with 
sweet spots. Mr Joy never appears so 
worthy of his name as on the evening 
of the first of the month—and we now 
and then put in a sly thing or two for 
the express purpose of making old 
Thorpe leap half over the counter with 
ight. In short, we are all in all 
to that seat of genuine port and Peri- 
pateticism. Isis ever eyes us with rap- 
ture ; we keep Charwell in a constant 
chuckle; between gownsmen and 
townsmen now-a-days the only dis- 
te is, which shall most honour 
lackwood. In Cambridge we are the 
only true Classical Journal. We are 
King’s men every inch, yet the John- 
ians love us. Mr Waddington of 
Trinity has been heard to call us 
clever; and the last year’s wooden 
Spoon, when reading us, felt as if he 
were changed into silver. We infuse 
a new spirit into all the watering- 
laces. And as for the great manu- 
ring and commercial towns, such 

as Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, we have shoved them 
forwards two centuries of civilization. 
About a thousand copies, on an ave- 
rage, go to each of those happy towns. 


1 


Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester 
notslow to subscribe--Sheliel tea 
and Hull, put some hundreds per an. 
hum into our pocket—and 

first who emer ianind the be 
pay of sending coals to Newcastle. 
This is a miserably meagre sketch, in. 
deed, of our English sale. §9 "jae 
take the map, and distribute yy 
through the population of that king. 
dom, according to the ion of 
Liverpool, 1100. 

Scotland.—We sell about 3,500 in 
Scotland, which is, we believe, nearly 
double the sale of the Edinburgh Res 
view. In Edinburgh great opposi 
was made to us for some dmonhenne 
Opposition was not of a kind to be suc. 
cessful. A better work than oursshould 
have been set a-going in this cityas 
but that was beyond the power. of 
Whiggery. We were, really, consi« 
derably hated at one time in. Edin 
burgh—and still are by people ofa eer 
tain set. But the more we are known, 
the more we are liked, loved, respects 
ed—and some who were, a while 
our bitterest enemies, would now di 
to serve us. One gentleman, who 
talked of prosecuting us for merely 
mentioning his existence, is now one 
of our most amusing contributors—~and 
about two years ago we had been near. 
ly torn to pieces in the mail coach. 
our annual visit to London, by three 
infuriated literary men, who are now 
all giving themselves out as Editor, 
each in his respective circle. These 
little literary anecdotes spout quartos 
in our favour—and in favour, too, of 
the good people of Edinburgh, who, 
with all their failings, possess many 
excellent points. It would not be very 
safe to utter one syllable against.uas 
now in any respectable company ia 
Edinburgh. Indeed, in places of pub 
lic resort, where our person is not ale 
ways known, it is impossible to help 
blushing at our own praises. Several 
reading rooms have been established 
merely for us—no other publication is 
admitted ; and we have frequently » 
mused ourselves by taking a peep into 
the window on be 20th, when the 
Magazine has been just deli 
Such a show of heads all chained down 
to the various tables, feasting on the 
product of our brains! All other creat 
ed matter seems forgotten but the 
matter in Blackwood’s Magazine—and 
yet we hobble on through the crowd, 
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no way distinguishable, ex- 
oy eer rheumatism, from ordinary 


a Glasgow, i. e. the West Country, 
we ate 80 excessively popular, that we 
have not the smallest doubt, that were 
we tostand for Renfrewshire, we should 
oust young Mr Maxwell, or did we 
affect the boroughs, might render all 
the hopes of squire or cit an empty 
dream. What a scramble for us in 
the Coffee-room ! We chanced to look 
in, on the last day of publication. We 
were cooling our heels at the fire, a 
few chairs from the gander, whose 
face was reflecting additional dulness 
on the Scotsman, when all present, 
young, old, and middle-aged, sprung 
to their feet, and rushed pell-mell to 
one table, like bees who had found 
their queen. It was Blackwood’s Ma- 
gwine that had been laid down. One 
of the Banditti, dressed in a sort of 
Hussar uniform, had siezed the prize, 
and held it so tight, that we trembled 
for poor George Buchanan, who grew 
black in the face within his grasp. 
The Bandit’s long yellow spurs were 
by no means idle among the legs be- 
low—and at last he cleared his way 
into a corner, where he sat with us ex- 
panded before him, and with about six 
stout om diaper on each shoulder, 
all gloating on the yet unenjoyed 
charms of virgin Maga. 

Would to heaven some ingenious 
~ could suggest to us an expedient 

mitigating our sufferings under the 
ed of the unparalleled people 
ofthe West! How can we, in three 
or four days, and our stay in Glasgow 
rately exceeds that soriod dine witha 
population of 140,000 souls? We do 
our best to gratify them ; and our bit- 
terest enemy will not dare to say that 
we ever refused an invitation to the 
smallest or shortest meal of all the six, 
without evident symptoms of extreme 
sorrow. Our plan is as follows :—We 
engage ourselves to breakfast with a 
married subscriber and ten children, 
at seven o'clock, if in summer, on the 
plea of being obliged to leave the West 
Country by the mail at half past eight. 
We select a suburban subscriber for 
this breakfast, either beyond Gorbals 
oron the Saughie-ha road. Accept- 
ing with difficulty our fifth cup of 
tea, to wash over the lug of our latest 
roll, and crushing our last egg-shell in 
the ear of our host’s little daughter by 
wayof a parting practical, we startup on 
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the stroke of eight, and hobble off, as 
if afraid to Jose our seat in the coach. 
The mile’s hobble gives us quite a new 
appetite ; and, by the time we are fair- 
ly in the heart of the city, we feel ra- 
ther hungry for breakfast. We have 
secured ourselves against this antici- 
pated emotion, and in upon a 
bachelor subscriber in Queen or Mil- 
lar-street, whom we generally find 
with his eyes staring in his head, un- 
der the fumes of a tumbler of soda- 
water, which he is inhaling with the 
most savage satisfaction. There, we 
prefer butter-toast, nor decline the 
rizzard haddock. We make ourselves 
more than usually delightful to our- 
selves and the other, till ten strikes in 
the lobby, and our friend is off to the 
Coffee-room. We regret exceeding! 
that we leave town by the Telegraph 
at twelve. We accordingly visit another 
friend in one of the squares, and are 
asked to dinner. The thing is impos- 
sible—we must start at twelve. Well, 
you will surely take'a lunch? Wesmile; 
and Grizzy is ordered to prepare a 
beef-stake. Instanter, the sound of 
the wooden beetle is heard, softening 
the obdurate heart of the rump; 
the music of the frying-pan follows ; 
and before eleven o'clock we have 
made shift to swallow a pound of 
stot-beef, which, in the West Country, 
beats our stot-beef here all to sticks. 
A swig or two of brown-stout, and a 
few bumpers of old port, encourage us 
to look forward to a six hour's jour- 
ney without fear of starvation ; at least 
we trust to ourselves as far as the Half- 
way-house. We never take a ticket 
beforehand, and so contrive to allow the 
Telegraph to set off without us. We 
are in despair. At four o’clock we 
must go, since we have thus been 
cheated out of our seat at twelve. But, 
as good luck would have it, we meet the 
Major and a posse of other friends in 
front of the Black Bull, and tell them 
of the sad necessity that forces us to 
abandon the West Country, and all that 
our heart holds most dear, in less than 
four hours A party is collected, and 
we attack the cold round. Being ra- 
ther sharp set, we ply a knife and 
fork to the astonishment of the West ; 
and, half in joke, half in earnest, pro- 
pose a leetle bowl of cold punch. The 
Major mingles—and we are blest. In 
the pride of the-moment we volunteer 
the making of the next bowl. We 
fail. It is as strong as a horse. We 
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try in vain to mend it. First water, 


then rum, then water again, then a 
squeeze of the yellow, then a plump of 
the saccharine, and finally, another 
splash of the baser fluid. Nothing 
will do; and we hurriedly finish off 
the bowl in despair. Thus fleet the 
silver-ladled hours, till the guard’s 
horn sounds as if it were as tall as 
the Ram’s Horn itself; and we 
must be off to Edinburgh at last. 
Our friends can with difficulty re- 
frain from unnecessarily wetting the 
table with their tears. We fling 
ourselves from them in an agony, but, 
meeting the Colonel at the foot of the 
Candleriggs, we give up our design 
against the ‘“ four o'clock,” and, to 
avoid a quarrel, go with him to take 
herrings and hotch-potch. We regret 
having seen so little of our Glasgow 
friends this visit, and we beg the Co- 
lonel to make no apologies for the din- 
ner, as hunger is good kitchen, and we 
have not eat any thing all day. After 
dinner, a few Professors from the col- 
lege come stepping in—We have a 
game or two at bowls, and then, af- 
ter half-a-dozen rubbers of whist, 
giving up all idea of supping out, we 
tackle to some excellent pickle sal- 
mon, and hot kidnies, with an eye oc- 
ey leering towards our old 
friend, the punch bowl, on the side- 
board, who, after supper, is brought 
forward in all his smooth rotundity, 
and encircled with glasses in a man- 
ner illustrative of the wonders of one 
part of the Solar System. 
*¢ For Jove’s satellites are less than Jove.” 
Being fond of early hours, we 
will not, on any account, allow the fas- 
cination of the Colonel and Professors, 
to ve us out of our lodgings later 
than three o’clock—and by six, we rise 
again like a giant refreshed, and re- 
sume our depredations. By this pro- 
cess, which is, however, hard upon us, 
and which we positively could never 
yet stand above eight days in succes- 
sion, we keep up our Magazine, and 
contrive to lay in a number of admir- 
able articles. 
In Paisley we are more upon cere- 
mony with our friends—and at the 
d dinner lately given to us in that 
andsome inn, the Abercorn-arms, 
we are told that we left behind us the 
most favourable impression. From 
the Sneddon to Maxwell-town.there is 
not a street in which some families 
do not patronize the Magazine. None 


Coe. 
dislike us but the most violent of the 
radicals—and it is satisfactory to know 
that of the twenty new Sunda -clubs, 
not one takes usin. Noneof hones 
respectable booksellers think their wig. 
dow worth looking at unless 
Buchanan be there—and many a 
group of brown duffles con 
near the shop of our good friend My 
Crichton, admiring the placid feature 
of the sage. Most of those who were 
accustomed to speak against our work 
have left Paisley ; and we have unden 
stood that it is the intention of some 
of the more ingenious among them tp 
establish a press in New South Wale, 
Sale in Paisley about 300. 

Port-Glasgow is a pretty little 
town—and the people are becom. 
ing considerably more erudite. It 
may, however, be doubted, if 
yet make punch so well as at Gla 
gow. Be that as it may, the sale 
of the Magazine is increasing there 
it is quoted as a standard work—and 
we shrewdly suspect that we havea 
lurking contributor there, one of the 
fair sex, who must be indeed the most 
faithful of women, as she has paid her 
addresses to us for the last three years, 
in very impassioned and well-spélt 
epistles, and is regularly ready with 
her article once a month. Hitherto 
we have declined to insert—but the 
last piece was the best, and she seems 
now in a promising way. The other 
piece, to which she alludes in her cone 
versation of August, was safely de- 
livered some time ago. Sale consider 
able. 

In Greenock the Magazine is look- 
ing up. We are sorry to understand 
that we have given offence there, but 
we cannot find to whom or wherefore. 
All we know is, that there is a vague 
feeling of offence floating over part of 
the town. A sort of dissatisfaction is 
occasionally seen louring on the faces 
of men seemingly well off in the world 
—and it is whispered in the streets 
that we are the cause of the gloom. 
We are perfectly willing to make any 
reasonable apology for occasioning ab- 
surd faces of that nature. But if we 
are disagreeable to them, how much 
more disagreeable must they be to us? 
Only let us know what the Greenock 
people want, and they shall have it— 
but this pouting and peevishness 
not like them—so no more of it. 127. 

We find that it will not be in our 
power to give the returns from the 
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pe d villag Scotland 

and villages in Scotland, 
oth Number. Let us shortly ad- 
weit to 01 hill and mountain sale. 

A was formed against us for 
, while, at first, in the south of 
Scotland. The old Scots Magazine 
had always kept a conscientious 

‘tor of the fall of rain, and was 
extremely accurate in snow and 
hail-storms. The marriage-list had 
; high character, and, we be- 
jieve, deservedly so—and the obituary 


yas well conducted. The picture, too, 
of a sheep or a man’s face—ot’ the 


Rumbling-bridge, or Mr Runciman the 


inter, took prodigiously ; nor was 
the “ High-water at Leith” without 
itseffect. In this way the work got 
a footing in the vallies of the South, 
and from Moffat to Kelso the old 
woman was taken in and lodged com- 
fortably in the spence. The worthy 
erds of the forest, and parts ad- 
jacent, thought it cruel to give her up, 
and were afraid to trust her with 
George Buchanan. But when she 
a green gown, at her time of life, 
she was shewn the door very general- 
ly, and has now left the country-side 
ther. Still we were not much 
relished. David Bryden constantly 
abused us, and that set the Farmer's 
Club at Selkirk and Hawick against 
us. We question much if at first we 
were understood in a pastoral country. 
Hogg said we were not. Laidlaw 
maintained we were. For a while 
we were suspected of being jocular— 
but by degrees our love of the naked 
truth came to be felt and acknowledg- 
ed—and soon as we were admitted to 
be mere matter-of-fact men, the tide 
changed in our favour, and now there 
isnot a single south country farmer who 
does not pin his faith on our sleeve. 
Seven hundred copies go monthly 
in among the hills—and the most 
puzzling subscriber we have is the 
worthy tailor at Yarrow Ford, who 
takes two copies—on what principle 
we do not, and-probably never shall 
understand. He regularly reads 
both copies; not as if he were 
collating them, but one after the 
other ; and our present theory is, that 
he imagines them to be two sepa- 
rate works, occasionally treating of the 
same subjects, but with an agreeable 
Ton of argument and illustration. 


preserve us, we had almost 
forgot to mention Peebles. The busi- 











hess at the Hotel has just ‘doubled itself, 
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since Blackwood’s Magazine was taken 
in there; and the Miss Ritchies in- 
form us, that from the 20th tothe 
25th of the month, their house is 
like a bee-hive. Young gentlemen 
who go to Peebles for a little trouting, 
are seen with the rod in the one hand, 
and the Magazine in the other ; so we 
are literally read all down the ‘Tweed, 
by Inverleithen, Clovenford, Melrose, 
and Kelso, We ourselves now are 
burgesses of Peebles, and a set of the 
Magazine has been superbly bound, 
with the arms of the Corporation, and 
deposited in the Town-Hall. 

From the Highlands of Scotland 
the returns are most encouraging. 
The steam-boats carry us to Inverary, - 
from which we take the gig to Cladich, 
on to Dalmally, and so up Glenorchy 
and elsewhere. We drop ourselves 
all round about Loch Awe, and there 
has been some talk lately of having us 
translated into Gaelic. ‘The steam- 
boat also takes about 250 to Fort 
William, and when the navigation of ' 
the Caledonian Canal is completely 
open, which by ‘the late report of the 
Commissioners, we see is likely soon 
to be the case, we have no doubt, that 
in a few years we shall have done more 
to civilize the Highlands, than either 
Mr Brown of Biggar, or Mr Legh 
Richmond. We have preached at 
Tcolmkill, as well as that last named 
reverend gentleman ; indeed, we have 
no doubt, much better; though we 
believe he thinks that he has con- 
verted a Jew, which is more than 
we hope ever todo. The good peo- 
ple of Inverness were nettled with 
us, for speaking slightingly of their 
earthquake, but it was only in the 
scientific department where there are 
no jokes, and when it was explained 
that we were serious, our subscribers 
were satisfied, and we intend to praise 
their next earthquake very much. At. 
Aberdeen we are less read than at Inver- 
ness, which is odd, as we believe there 
is an University there. Montrose is 
not so literary a place as Brechin, by 
the difference between a dozen and a 
score, and of all kingdoms on the face 
of the earth, next to Dahomey, the 
kingdom of Fife is the most illiterate, 
that is to say, in the interior of the 
country. We sell about six score along 
the coast, from the East Neuk to the 
bay of Aberdour. 

Such is a faint sketch of our land 
sale. But we have property to a con- 











siderable amount afloat. Every steam 
boat in Britain and America has 
Blackwood’s Magazine; all British 
packets, most ships of war, and some 
thousand sail of merchantmen. We 
believe that Blackwood and Baldwin 
were the first periodical works that ever 
went up ina balloon. Young Sadler 
took us up. When about 4000 feet 
above the earth, the balloon remained 
stationary, and the intrepid aeronaut 
threw Baldwinout. Theballoonin nine 
seconds, gained 3000 feet of ascent. 
_ It penetrated a thunder-cloud, and 
Mr Sadler, junior, let us gently slip 
overboard. As if so much gas had 
been allowed to escape, the balloon 
descended with great rapidity, and the 
aeronaut had a narrow escape. Mr 
Sadler was of opinion that but for us, 
he could not have ascended with 
Baldwin. Perhaps no periodical but 
ourselves ever went down in a diving- 
bell. We accompanied the Bishop of 
and a party of young ladies, 
and when we came ashore, were just 
like fish out of the water. But weare 
forgetting our sale in Ireland, so let 
us cross the Channel. 

Ireland—aAs bad luck would have 
it, Mr Blackwood has mislaid the 
book in which he keeps the Irish de- 

ent of our sale. In a note we 

ve this moment received from him, 
he tells us, that he had fondly hoped 
that it had been left at Ambrose’s, last 
great Quarterly dinner, but that 
mine host could not find it among his 


pe and has an indistinct re- 
ion of O’Doherty carrying it 
away beneath his arm at day-break. 


If so, we request the Adjutant, 
wherever this meets his eye, to re- 
turn our Irish register immediately. 

We find that we must leave Ameri- 
ca, Asia, and Africa, to «future Num- 





II. We are absolutely coining money. 
—There can be no occasion to dwell 
long on this part of our subject. Any 
person can calculate the profits on 
17,000 copies. ‘The trade has them 
at 2s. a copy: say that paper, print- 
ing, advertising, postages, and all oth- 
er incidental expenses, cost one shil- 
ling a copy, you have 17,000 shillings, 
or £350, clear profit, per month. We 
pay 10, 14, or 20 guineas per sheet— 
take 16 on the average—seven sheets, 
105 guineas per month, leaving £745 
clear profit per month. Multiply that 
by 12, and we have £8,940 per an- 
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num. The publisher takes . 
half, and we the other, i, PP 
annum, each—for the £940 
bad debts, charity, dinners’ at io. 
brose’s, and presents of books, hams, 
&c. to our favourite contributors, We 
have become great speculators lately 
in the stocks; and as we a 
£3500 t’other day at 66 and 8 fraction 
we hope to clear some hundreds by the 
spring of the year, which we shall send 
to Mr Michael Linning, as our mite. 
wards the erection of the Parthenon, 
If stocks do not rise, we cannot ih 
— 

We have, we perceive, madea 
foolish and peel cmene error in a 
statement. Instead of standing’ us iy 
one shilling, each copy costs but ning. 
pence ; so that you must add to og 
annual income a fourth of £8940, o 
£2235. It frequently happens, too, 
that we ourselves write copiously, and, 
of course, we are paid for whe we 
write at the highest rate, namely £9 
per sheet. Say we write, one month 
with another, two sheets, and you will 
find that yieldsussome poundsover 500, 
Add this 500 to the half of 2235, and 
you have upwards of £1,600! Nay, 
farther, whatever article is sent tous 
gratis, we pocket for it 20 guiness 
This is one of the articles of our 
ment. In short, we find that, as edi 
tor and contributor, we nett about 
£6000 per annum ; and that our 
lisher and contributor (for he has writ 
ten some very fair articles) Mr Black. 
wood, cannot well pocket less ‘than 
£5000 per annum ; which we do most 
disinterestedly wish he may long live 
to enjoy. 

Gracious heavens! another most egre- 
gious omission is just staring us in the 
face, We have been supposing our 
whole 17,000 copies to be sold at 
shillings only ; whereas Mr Black 
has upwards of 2,500 private subser- 
bers, who, of course, tip him their 
half-crowns. This, we find, puts into 
his pocket £875 per annum, and a 
sum into our own. We think that we 
foresee other errors in our 
tion—all telling against ourselves; 
but we are quite worn out with this 
constant rising up of new objects it 
the long vista of our prosperity ; 80, 
for heaven’s sake, add a few h 
for errors excepted, and you will have 
the amount of our income (from this 
one work at least) with as much acct 
racy as the nature of the subject ad- 
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“eof, We are inclined to suspect. 
our the exception of the author 
of the novels, whoever he may be, li- 
erature has been fully more lucrative 

Christopher North than to any of 


to A 
‘ contem es. 

i Having thus, agreeably to our 
promise to the public, made her our 
in this momentous affair, 
yegoon to shew that we are deserv- 
ing of our good fortune, and that our 
in life is creditable both to 
gurselves and to our subscribers. Our 
merits are So numerous, in our opini- 
n, and so conspicuous, that the great 
ificulty lies in selection. We hope, 
therefore, that the Public will pardon 
us, though we begin by calling her at- 
tention, first, to virtues that may seem 
ther only entitled to after-consider- 
ation. She will, we are sure, extend 
i nce to us, in the midst of the 
difficulties attendant on an 
attempt to do justice to our own in- 
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be le excellencies. 
mu will | Pst, then, it seems to us that we 
sr 509, | lave deserved well of our country, by 





putting down, or at least reducing to 

their proper level, the Whigs. ‘Their 

extreme arrogance, and their want of 

pinciple, had been smoked by other 
dear-sighted and intelligent persons 
before our time ; though, perhaps, we 
hare put the finishing strokes to the 
picture of their pride and dishonesty : 
but their incredible dullness and stu- 
pidity had escaped general observation 
till we pointed it out ; and then, to be 
sure, it was obvious as Arthur’s Seat 
orSt Paul’s. Mr Jeffrey is the only 
dever Whig in Scotland ; and it pleas- 
sus to see him so much admired by 
ourselves and correspondents. His 
followers are but a poor, dull set ; and 
we have long felt for him—obliged to 
tilerate such adherents. We have not 
the least doubt that he would come 
overto us, if his ess of heart did 
not prevent him abandoning the 
In what a deplorable condi- 

tin would he leave them all, were he 
tome over to us! What would be- 
comeof all that concatenation of young 
adelderly gentlemen that now dangles 
behind him, close to his very heels, 
like onions on a string, were he to cut 
them all off with a shilling, and let 
them trundle away, each its several cir- 
cuit; from your large, fat, yellow, in- 
pid onion, to your little, lean, fiery, 

bitter onionet, ‘so distressing to both 
tides of the question, both the eyes 





Nay, 
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and the nose? The rope of onions id 
really, at present, an imposing rope of 
onions enough, as it keeps swirling 
about, in obedience to every motion of 
Mr Jeffrey ; but were Mr Jeffrey to 
die, or join us, either of which would 
make him immortal, what would be~ 
come of the vegetables? It is plain, 
then, that our excellent friend cannot, 
without much cruelty, join us and our 
party in the state. Ten years ago, 
the young Whig was “ non a a 
auctor,” considerable shakes ; but now 
they are all asses. It needs strong 
nerves to ask a young Edinburgh 
Whig the very simplest question. He 
immediately takes his ground, and be« 
gins to bray. Mr Coleridge says, that 
in nature there is nothing melancholy. 
We beg his pardon—there is. The 
bray of a young Edinburgh Whig 
is more melancholy than any thing in 
the whole compass of art. There is no« 
thing half so much so in Burton’s Ana- 
tomy. What discomforting ups and 
downs ! What lugubrious deep draws ! 
What unintentional shriekings ! What 
wretched prosody! What mistakes of 
longs for shorts! ‘Then, with what a pair 
of eyes he looks at you, when his ora- 
tion is closed ! and with what immeas~ 
urable ears the creature seems listen 
ing for your reply! 

Of the London Whigs we know less 
now than we did some twenty years 
ago. Thomas Moore is the only man 
of genius among them, but, whatever 
else he may have made of his politics, 
he has most certainly not made good 
poetry. We have heard that he 
threatened to attack us and our M 
zine. Now, invaluable little fellow as 
he is, does he think in his heart that 
he is any match for us in playful, 
kind-hearted, slashing satire. Let 
him just try—and Mr Wastle will let 
him have a Canto of the Mad Banker 
—Lauerwinkel a letter—and ourselves 
an article. But all this is episodical. 
Well, except this accomplished, witty, 
and fanciful scholar, where is there a 
Whig in England—an avowed and 
absolute Whig—that, as a literary 
man, is fairly out of the class of third 
raters? Lord Holland is somewhat 
feeble, and somewhat clumsy—Mr 
Brougham, who cannot well be called 
a literary man, has drawn the character 
of my Lord Lauderdale in the Edin- 


burgh Review, and the likeness, though 
strong, is not flattering—Mr Hob- 
house has not an English feeling about 
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him as an author—Sir R. Wilson is a 
ninny—and Alderman. Wood never 
seemed to us. to. stand,.as a man of 
letters, much higher than the present 
Jeremy Bentham. ‘The English Whigs 
are almost.all naturally stupid, which 
is more,a misfortune than .a crime ; 
but they are also almost all artificially 
illiterate, which is more a.crime than 
a_misfortune..., In. short, look where 
you may, over England and. Scotland, 
and you will see clever Tories and dull 
Whigs—and we are informed that. it 
is just. the same in Ireland—for Whig- 
gery can dull the faculties even of an 
Hibernian. Should any one of our 
readers doubt the truth of what we 
now say, let him shut the Magazine, 
and if he is in a public room, let him 
cast his eyes around him, and look 
steadily on the first gentleman whom 
he sees reading the Morning Chron- 
icle, and if he is not an established 
blockhead, he must,.you may depend 
upon it, have mistaken that paper for 
the New Times or the Courier. Nay, 
let any man just run over the list of his 
common acquaintances, and what great, 
heavy,stupid faces, or whatsmall, mean, 
shrivelled ones, rise up from among 
the Whiggery ! And what fine jolly, 
intelligent countenances beam up from 
the Toryism of his-native land! It is 
very laughable to find the sole opposi- 
tion one meets with in. this world, is 
from a set of poor, fusionless,. feckless 
creatures, that can with difficulty 
stand when supported, much less op- 
pose any body of ordinary strength. 
They belong to the Opposition for- 
sooth! So have we seen a brisk party 
of windle-straes in a barren-field, with 
their empty heads all nodding away in 
opposition—but the first gust of wind 
t came made them turn to the 
right-about in a twinkling, though 
they still kept opposing, no. doubt, 
whatever happened to be near them. 
Secondly, Akin to this our merit of 
prandesing tbe Whigs, is that of chang- 
ing the whole character of the Edin- 
burgh Review, in so far as it is pos- 
sible to change the character of an ex- 
tremely aged person. We have been 
accused of using the Edinburgh Re- 
view ill. Now, that is not the case. 
We use nothing ill. We should be 
convicted of flattery, were we te tell 
half the. pleasure we have had in 
reading many of the ingenious and ele- 
gant dissertations of the editor, on li- 
terature, and morals, and philosophy, 


: (1.0e. 
an all of poe hei hath an exeeedin 
e genie ; t e masterly disquisitiong ; 
Mr Horner on subjects of politienbeey, 
nomy; Mr Brougham’sdashingyaba), 
ing, mashing, articles! on domestibian{ 
foreign polity, and many daudableigg, 
pers of nameless auxiliaries. 
no. recollection,,. at: this: 
having denied. the j-occasi 
merit of roe ofthe Bdir 
Review, appeared. some: 
age. But the objections: = 
urged against that work, :forciblyidn, 
temperately, are of the following’ kind 
That it, all along, has been, in 
to the Christian Religion, either 
sceptical, or impious ; that-itseppliy. 
cal opinions, especially. con 
foreign relations, have been baggy fel. 
ish,eowardly, and unpatriotic »apdep. 
cerning our domestic affairs; tooifi,. 
quently false and factious ;' that, deli. 
ticism, even the very best 
shewn a lamentable ignoranedeoRih 
true principles of poetry, and! thy 
though the editor's fancy and: 
have often exhibited themselves bemati. 
fully in detached remarks and vividil. 
lustrations, he has, through theinfh. 
ence which his Review once possess 
over the public taste, done more thaniill 
the other critics of the age, tovtlind 
men’s eyes, and deaden ‘men’s’ 
to the genuine works of imagi 
that in all learning, erudition, andj. 
neral knowledge—with the exes 
perhaps, of pure mathemati 
Edinburgh Review has evettén 
miserably deficient and absurdly 
of its deficiences—that it : 
diffused a vile spirit of ‘captiot 
cism and conceited coxcombry'¢ 
youth of Britain, which is stil lati. 
crously apparent in thousands ¢f 
vy gentlemen, now middle-agedy%@d 
that it was the first, to set‘an 
of that insolent and reckless 
lity which has since become#'¥é 
feature of almost all periodical wétks 
but our own—and for: the*in 
tion of which, into ‘the formerl 
and serene walks of» li 
impossible for the Edinburg 
ever to make sufficient a 
the public, or to receive 
nishment at: our hands. ‘In? 
to these truths, now .uni 







mitted to be selfsevident, wollen 
casionally observed, that-within 
few years Mr Jefirey has got 


the Review—as he well Ee | 
written so much, and’so well, ; : 
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so manly —— subjects, and 
same subj twenty years 

pers , a8 he deserves, froin his 

great learning, boundless ingenuity, 
gad unequalled eloquence, at the head 
ofthe Scotch bar ;—that in this ma- 

, or rather disgust with the 
work, he has felt himself driven to the 


in this way, the stupidity 

inburgh Review has now 

quite proverbial ; and people 

to be thought clever are very 

of reading it: and that, finally, its 

is so reduced as to render it now 

minjudicious and unproductive con- 

em, which Mr Constable would act 

up altogether, and so 

jeve the Periodical Literature of Scot- 

land entirely in the handsof us younger 
gd abler men. 

This scems to be the sum and sub- 

dance of what we have, at various 

times, with more or less expense of 

thought, written about the Edinburgh 

Review, and if there be any mistake 

in the items of the bill, they need on- 

ly to be pointed out to be immediately 

One thing we feel perfect- 


—.. of, that is, impartiality. 
so many thousands have been 

the work, we still continue 
wtake it, partly from habit, we be-. 


lieve, and partly from a nameless and 
undefinable pleasurewhich still breathes 
upon us from its blue cover and yel- 
low back—and which is not always 
for some minutes, by open- 
ing the work. It delights ma see 
the Editor occasionally ogling again 
the eld work—and we always, on such 
‘ee. ew * Well ee ma 
, People may say what they 
choose, but after all, Dr Morris is right 
in calling thee the prince of Review- 
em.” It was only tother day that we 
felt all our admiration of the excellent 
editor revive when we saw his two ami- 
able and:ingenious articles on the Edge- 
worth Memoirs and Geoffrey Crayon, 
one and the other fol- 
pin wretched abortion on the 
Relics. Sometimes, in a 
, when the company are 
‘embling to dinner, the door opens, 
and in comes a well-dressed gentle- 
with a smile on his face, 
sad with a bow indicative of good so- 
ay ; Mr Jeffrey, himself, we shall 
oL, VIII, 
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sup No sooner has lie taken ‘his 
seat, and to animation 
around him, by his cheerful and polite 
demeanour, than the door opens, 
heat stp- 

sup- 


and in comes a heavy, su 
clown, boom ~ ye At 
pose, who, with the it’ of 
a clod-hopper, lours round ioe ike. 
pany, with a dogged eoun 
tenance—then puts his arms a-kinibo, 
in awkward insolence stri to be 
genteel—and bangs himself down in 
mingled pride and dismay, with a sud- 
den thud, upon a sofa, as if upon a 
wooden bench at an evening book-sale. 
The effeet on the company is not re- 
moved for some time, even by the sub- 
sequent entrance of a gentleman. 
About a dozen years ago, when the 
Edinburgh Review was in its glory, 
the day of publication was a great day 
in this city. If it did not a in 
the forenoon, gentlemen, who were 
dining out, left orders, with the lass 
of their lodging, to bring their Num- 
ber to Mr such or such a one, advo- 
cate or W. S. fifth door up such and 
such a common.stair. No sooner had 
the party sat down to their corned 
beef and greens, and Jenny been ever 
and anon extending her red fiery arm 
close by the ear of some leading mem- 
ber of the Speculative Society, with a 
barmy black bottle of gurgling small- 
beer—than one heavy rap after another 
fell upon the outer door, as lass after 
lass assembled on the stair-head with 
her master’s Number. Jenny, at once 
cook, waiter, and chamber-maid, went 
out and came in, in a flurry, with a de- 
= of —— in a —_ wong 
the party ru: upon her, each ravish- 
ed a oman ea tes lap, and then, 
heedless of the promised and apy 
ing how-towdy, and seemingly resolv- 
ed to forget even the hot -toddy 
with brown sugar, at that time the uni- 
versal drink of our first-rate literary and 
legal characters, all d their knives 
unwiped of their fat and mustard, and 
got, at once, into the heart of the Re- 
view. There might be seen one small 
yellow-faced gentleman, with pig-eyes, 
and a bald sconce, putting the work 
close to his nose, as if he were smell- 
ing out an article on parliamentary re- 
form, and mumbling, © Aye, @ 
Frank oy I see ens to 
perusal, as if it were ‘as great as 
glorious a feat to read a good article 
astowriteone. Nexttohim pored, hap- 
ly, a writer’s clerk, ambitious, perhaps, 
M 
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of stuttering, some future day, at the 
side bar, under the smiles of some 


ing judge, and of exchangi 
Fis then ignoble lot for the enviable 
renown of fourth-rate drudgery, doom- 


ed.to dwindle, year after year, into un- 
feed peripateticism in the outer-house, 
without 


ERS eeneely serra.” 
ut, 
** We bridle in our struggling muse with 


That longs to launch into w nobler strain,” 


and leave the imagination of our read- 
ers to bring before them the lofty bliss 
of that intellectual afternoon; when 
the red herring lay unheeded on the 
mahogany, and no noise was heard 
from. the flower of the Edinburgh 
outh, but an occasional grunt of de- 
t from that pig-eyed Speculator, 
or the crack of a rotten filbert which 
some student, during a perplexing 
on the price of corn, ventured 
“unconsciously to introduce for 
useless mastication into his defrauded 
and defeated jaws. These, my pen- 
sive Public, were the bright, and 
dewy, and laughing morning years 
of the Edinburgh Review! It was 
then that the genius and character was 
formed. of those many splendid bar- 
risters, enlightened senators, and pro- 
found philosophers, with whom Scot- 
land .now overflows. Alas! for the 
fifth stories of well-peopled tenements 
now!..Go mourn for the S tive, 
and take up a. weeping for the Select ! 
Give a for the Academic, and for 
eg a Ppp Lae 
grief ; or oung men of medi- 
cine, nalow with, brine the cheek of 
the stripling student of Scotch Law, in 
the general sorrow let. not the writer's 
apprentice be forgotten, think on the 
rising clergy with pity, commiserate 
the doom of literary men-milliners, 
and to drop a pearly tear over 
the -heirs of small entailed estates! 
The Edinburgh Review is fallen, like 
Babel, or Babylon, the hanging gar- 
dens are no more, and there is a con- 
fusion of tongues among the ungodly. 
Thirdly, We deserve well of our coun- 
try for having, during dangerous times, 
upheld and encouraged a true British 
it. |. We have mever allowed our- 
selves to).rail about the ruin of our 
country, to, talk of taxes like old wo- 
men, to drivel about the national debt, 
to defame the soil that gave us birth. 
ef rs ral 


We have always known Ra 
of Britain are sprung, that the peopl 


*¢ From Earth’s first blood, have tliat . 
nifold,” have tls ii, 
Lyf) 


and that the light of 
the air may be over other lands, 
and will ever shine, from the ¢ 
Albion. We should have felt as 
ed to lift up our heads, had we,’ 
the great Whig Journal, irratj 
degraded ourselves, by i 
England was no longer a country wot 
living in, even after the battle of W 
terloo, Had we ever so spoken, % 
should not have dared to look te “ 
silver cross to Scotland dear,” or thy 
standard of England flying’ at’ 
main of one of Nelson’s old victorioy 
ships. We have ever skin 
love of the throne, and reverence ¢ 
the altar, with unmitigable scorn 4 
contempt of all traitors and infi 
be they who they may, who wot 
assail the one by abuse of the ‘king 
and the other by abuse of the mij 
ters, or the creed of religion, 
man can continue to think of his eoun- 
try, as he ought to think, who accu. 
toms himself to rail against her spitit, 
and to deny her greatness and’ 
glory. It is right that a a 
people, should think nobly he 
selves ; it is right that each indi 
should support his own virtue,’ 
holding inviolate in his imaginat 
the virtue of the state. Can this’ 
done .by him whose eloquence’ 
confined to errors, whose ability 
exerted only against abuse, and who 
ranges round and round the magni 
cent structure of the British Con 
tution, only to spy out some time-re 
stone, orsome crumbling piece of 
tar, which he foolishly or ’ 
atesinto general decay and dilapi 
while the wicked are endeavou 
drive their mines. beneath ,the’ts 
foundation, in the hope of levelling 
its battlements with the dust ? | 
the anti-British spirit of which we! 
so often expressed our ‘contempt, 
which, we know, we have ii 
stances depressed and destt 
a spirit either detestably v 
utterly foolish. They who 
are objects either of hate or Jat 
or of both. . Living under, the p 
government that ever existed, ‘tt 
wall about, lifting up their legs 
ground as if they weresha 
permitted to open’ their asinind’ jaws, 
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whenever choose, either for abuse 
w. a Ao call out with a loud 
“2 shat their mouths are pad-lock- 


against crow’ risons, 
‘ they themselves are § to 
wo at large ; and declaim against the 
frorine of their rulers in bad gram- 
ha and-orthoepy beyond the correc- 
n of the press. Themselves at once 
sum and sediment, they complain of 
the stream of virtue rey polluted ; as 
f. bottle of wine might not exhibit 
‘of floating cork, and much 
ward dregs, and yet be excell- 
entport. Hopping about, like birds 
jn a towneaviary, with ragged feathers 
and peevish chirp, they forget that 
there are nobler birds winging their 
yay through the skies, or sitting amid 
the golden fruitage of happy groves ; 
or marching to and fro over their own 
dunghills, and through their own ar 
courts; either like little bantams, wi 
their feathered leggikins bestudded 
‘with globular mud diamonds, or large 
dunghill fowl,. with immense comb 
‘and wattles, and no tail, who keep 
‘duckling, and crowing, and scraping 
among the soil, and looking fierce at 
all. passers-by ; they absolutely come 
atlast.to conceive that they are your 
oly fowl ; and when an egg is laid by 
pe of the fraternity, a cackling is 
fechwith heard far and wide, from all 
the circumjacent and responsive poul- 
try, as if every dunghill were sending 
forth to parliament its wing-clapping, 
stutting, and crowing representative. 
«Fourthly,, We have done more than 
all the periodical works that have ever 
,eusted since the beginning of time 
Amederatély speaking) to spread the 
5 ghd enius and imagination upon 
eatth,. ‘There is‘no single man of ge- 
Biug.whom we have not delighted to 
hgnour,, Of all the present living po- 


ets.we have uniformly spoken with 
fee and gratitude, an 
ate 


reverence. 
e, explained their principles 
philosophically than ever they 
wselves were able to do. We have 
up the flowers that dropped 

he garlands of poetry—wiped 
im. them the dust scatteréd on them 
yithe hoof of. vulgar criticism—res- 
lore then to their bright companion- 
rand, hung ‘the whole dazzling 
vary. upon the temple of Fathe. (hear, 
} )s The editor of Baldwin’s Ma- 

zine, a periodical, startled about three 
hs ago, lately stated, if we rightly 
understood him, that he had been the 
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awakening the delighted thies of 
the best critics, te Gerits of the 
Scotch Novels, then alinost unknown 
—we humbly beg to share in’ this 
ica But ean Higing the be- 
ongs the merit of obligin; ote 
Mt vines read Wordewort h. We 
ave made him popular here, in ‘spite 
of the Edinburgh Review, and all the 
Whigs that whine in chorus. 
low and unprincipled abuse’ of that 
great man we exposed and punished ; 
and we have spread Wordsworth's 
fame o’er earth and seas, 


‘* Whatever clime our work’s bright circle 
warms.” 
Then, look at our own poetry! How 
tender, pathetic, and sublime, our se- 
rious—and how biting and causti¢e our 
humorous song? Who can sufficiently 
laud old Wastle? Does not the voice of 
the Standard-bearer rouse the soul like 
the sound of a trumpet? ‘Who can 
read our Irish co dent's - epic 
poetry without aching ‘sides? ‘And 
till taste, genius, and sensibility are 
no more, the world will delight’ in 
4. Is not Mr Dowden’ of Cork'a 
pretty poet? and Mr Jennings; the 
great founder of the Soda-water School? 
Why, we have as much nom 
real, genuine, unadultera poetry» 
that might hold Mr Accum’ at-defi- 
ance, as actually fills Timothy Tickler’s 
back parlour, a snug room of twelve 
feet square. 'There—are’'elegies ‘that 
would draw iron tears‘down ‘Pluto's 
cheeks—epithalamia that would make 
the virgin rose drop from the stalk of 
single blessedn igrams * glep as 
ony wombwell” extemporaneous 
effusions, polished to the last pitch of 
artificial refinement! In the ‘be- 
tween the window ‘and’ the door, we 
have piled up our 'dramas—comedy 
and tragedy, in alternate rows. On 
the left side of ‘the ‘fire-plave‘are our 


rtions, and parts of portions, of phi- 
osophical poems im b. verse—and 
on the right, ‘all our epics.’ In «the 


middle of the room stands'a noble'pile 
of Occasional Poetry, which, ramerous 
as the occasions ate on which it is'em- 
ployed, still reachesto within’ two feet 
of the roof—Many’ effusions ‘of ‘both 
sexes are there What’ a body-ef're- 
spectful ‘and constant readers of ‘our 
Magazine! ‘There''they all lie;’one a- 
bove the other) ‘all waiting their day 
of doom !' Many a romantic name is 
sacrificed. Laura Maria follows Jen- 
ny Freebairn—and the place of Peter 








9+ 


by Orlando or 
Moninilian Pegh. Oh !. let our po~ 
etical. contributors take warning by 
their fate !We devoutly trust that 
some of the other Magazines will 
take.a sack or two of occasional poetry 
off oar hands. Has. the Lady's Ma- 
gazine no. bowels.?,,. Must we look in 
ace gee By nm What is 


of “aed 
European? And does Sir 
us..plead -in vain? We offer to con- 
tract—gratis—nay, we will give a pre- 
mium, for the poet's corners in all the 
aoe inBritain. Werather think 

hire a sharp lad for the express 

sae and make him ‘‘ Clerk of the 
Ocgasional Poetry”—that shall be his 
sole tment, with a good salary— 
he never be made to audit sem 
counts,,and if he but keep down 
stock, we will settle an annuity upon 
him in his old age. 

Fifthly, With respect to general li- 
terature, we surely are not sayin _ 
much when. we affirm, that we 
delighted and instructed the mating 

,on many subjects that, but for 
USy, would, in all probability, have re- 
mained in oblivion during many cen- 
turies, per for ever. Mr Jeffrey 
says that. he has mainly contributed to 
thee augene and admiration of the 
Drama. We surely may 
Caneeoean doubt this. The first 
paper, in the Edinburgh Review, as far 
as we, recollect, in which any thing 
ps of the Old English Drama, 
was ue on: Charles Lamb’s John 
Ww le. That little composition 
$ a ne ae most vivid and beau- 
giving hints 
of ¢ boralf tp as its secenes— 
—- all that quaintness which, at 
period of human life, she more 
loved—and now in that 
peel fey or in whieh, without 
reference to time or place, she wantons 
forth in Sarees NS and rejoicing ex- 
istence—there, passion ——— as the 
ane of en e's various as the corusca- 
northern lights—there, 
truths so obyious as to common eyes 
even to seem dull and trivial, become 
affecting even sublime, by their 
conmexion with profoundest reflec- 
tions,.. pn itoes most woful ew 
There, character apparently 
and unformed, yet rises up Cte what 
ve see conflicting, enjoying, 
dying, in this our every-day world— 
So when all is shut up unostenta~ 
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destinies of our human 
simple picture of humble 
humanity, more mournfally 
more majestically than we the 
tain falls before the dead: bodiig 
conquerors or of kings. What'was, 
of this drama, so true to nature mi 
so true to the thoughts of nature, 
hear rished by the great men of old * 
That it was childish, puerile, 
barbarous, founded upon. upon wretched moe: 
dels—and a disgrace to theli 
a civilized people! All the'old drange 
tists were, at the same time, — 
of with scorn and contem 
reader was left in derision of Chee. 
Lamb, and of those great spirits: whom: 
he worshipped, and whose very names: 
seemed to have been SEeeel 
the Reviewer. Such a criti 
not have been written by Mr det 
oo there it was—in. the a 
t has done so much for thei) 
eanptiats of England. When Miss. 
Baillie's noble plays were reviews) 
ed—true, that praise was bestowed.’ 
on the old dramatists. What then?: 
Can we suppose such an ineredible abe: 
surdity as Mr Jeffrey to despise:the 
contemporaries of Shakspeare ? 
not. But what was said of 
Any thing discriminative, or: enthuse 
siastic, or passionate ! ? Nothing atalb! 
—but some wit against Miss Baillie 
for injudiciously imitating their lana 
guage. In the Review of Chenevix'd, 
plays—by the way, productions of great; 
power—there were some good remarks 
on the strength, and originality, and 
passion, of the elder men 3+ -buty rent: 
assuredly, not a word that entitled the: 
writer to class himself among‘the:! 
strong admirers of the old dramawoAb. 
few years ago, some fine and philosdd: 
phie discussion—bat noways :origiv. 
nal, as every one knows who knows: 
any thing of the age of Elizabeth me 
James—appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, in a paper on Sheers 
Ford himself, however, was 
thoughtlessly said to be by atoll 
one of the best of the old Dramatisté' 
And we believe that Mr Jeffrey has,.' 
since that time, occasionally spokem 
with spirited commendation of eur old 
dramatic literature ; though Massinget : 
was denied to have genius in a critiquey\. 
whieh Mr Gifford afterwards shewell: 
to be one tissue of ignorance and mas! 
lignity. This, we believe, is the sum 


tiously at last, we feel the ob, 
the powers, and the ee 
ial 
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Edinburgh Review on 
he. Edinburgh Review on 
| orn And to what. does 
To this—that neither 

nor any of the writers 
i Review know any 
the old English drama— 


een, mien db ths onenical 
, when all the men o: 
ities lim England. had, in. all 
yubligations of note, spoken with zeal 
wdipower of that mighty drama, the 
pees On ~~ — 
wkeerand by and by, finding itse 
i mes alone, hoisted its flag 
wmewhat-pertly, and with a great 
sof sail, but in a vessel by no 
well-trimmed, kept firing away 
if returning from a successful 
ptciecaveey, of strange hands. 
Thetruth is, that the study of the 
ddidramatists had for a long time 
ehorevived in England before the 
Edinburgh Review had been set a~ 
ging. and has, indeed, been one 
gacause of the surpassing excel- 
kaoeofour modern poetry. But we 
mishnot be led into disquisition ; so 
tas just hint, that the Edinburgh 
Review seems to us to have about as 
gudaititle to be declared the regene- 
nttref the true spirit of dramatic li- 
teraiuine;'as to that of the defender of 
théifaith—-the supporter of the altar 
—théimpholder of the throne—the li- 
hesator of Spain—the destroyer of Na- 
é e restorer of the — 
dynasty+--the saviour of Kurope—an 
theprophet of peace, liberty, and hap- 
itess, all .over'the world. | For our- 
vlves;;we frankly confess, that we are 
mont’ indebted to the old dramatists 
thaw they are to us; and this all will 
bn who have read the admi- 
nbleartieles on them in this work— 
wticles which, though absolutely writ- 
tenby one single individual, a well-em- 
pléyed surgeon in a country town, do, 
i ion, combine the learning 
andacuteness of Gifford, the fine tact of 
Lamby:the: deep originality of Cole- 
idge; ithe ‘ingenious speculations of 
yoand the agreeable gossip of 
ier, As to the German Dra- 
ma, itis to be found almost exclusive- 
lyit. our pages. We, (that is, Mr 
Gillies;and an accomplished young 
Dublini'gentleman,) take; every now 
tithen, one of the finest German 
‘Tragedies, and. selecting all the best 
passages; transfuse the very soul of 
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as im the ease of Faustus, inte. metres 
accordant to the wild measures of the 
original. We, that is, Christopher 
North, then string the diamonds of 
poetry on a well-spun  prose-string, 
adding admirable head. and tail-pieces. 
The effect is prodigious. . Mullner; 
Grilparzer, and ensehlaeger, are 
all writing away at tragedies now, like 
devils, under the i 

of our praise, and old Goethe's auto- 

graph is to be seen lying at 17 Prince's 

street, in the form of a grateful letter 

of thanks to us for what he calle the 

“* Gar umschaffende Verpflanzung mei- 

ner Tragedie auf das Brittische Bod 

en.” We are too deeply 

with the awful uncertainty of human 

life, to venture ourselves into an exa- 

mination of our articles on general li- 

terature. Suffice it to say, that some 

of the best informed men we know 

have, for some years, confined their 

reading entirely to Blackwood’s Maga 

zine ; if, indeed, for the word ‘cons 

fined,” it would not be adviseable to 

substitute “‘ extended.” In conversa~ 

tion such men talk like angels, or Mr 

Coleridge: they seem ethereal 

essences—mere  spiri knowledge 

impersonated—the breath, as it were, 

of intellect—They have become t 

simple Ipgas. Others, again, there 

are, of quite a different stamp,’ whom 

you hear railing ‘ at us and at our 

Magazine,”: as if they would not con- 

descend even to look on us with the tai? 

of their lordly eye. But just observe 

them when they begin to open’ their 
mouths a little wider, and you find that 

they do nothing but covertly quote Ebos 
ny. ‘They have evidently applied to the 
Magazine Feinagle’s Art of mae a 
and have all its treasures under their 
command, at the beck of symbols.—- 
They soon talk ws down when we be+ 
gin to speak; and we confess that we 
have often felt excessively mortified 
to be so snubbed before company, till 
we recollected that’ out ‘of our own 
mouths had we been ou —and 
our ignorance e by ‘our own 
erudition. ‘Though we forget many. 
of the fine and profound things we are 
so constantly saying, they do uot. 
When we give battle, it is distressing 
to meet our own troops drawn up a- 
gainst us, and one is apt to lose histeme 
per at being taken’ prisoner, wound- 
ed; or killed by his own men. It 
was only last Thursday that’ we were‘ 
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driven from a ition by net 
more than Leltcodete poume igs, 
by a fire kept up on us, without inter- 
mission, for two hours, from a battery 
which we ourselves erected in the 
month of July last, for though the 
rogues were but sorry artillery-men, 
ns were most excellent, and we 
had on the redoubt, a vast quan- 
tity of the strongest ammunition. 
ixthly, We have created, spread, 
and rendered eyerlastingly popular, a 
warm, cheerful, jolly, unaffected, and 


- bounding spirit of glee, not formerly 


to be possible under our 
eloudy clime, and which, we have not 
the slightest doubt, will do more than 
even Sir John Sinclair’s Code of health 
and longevity, to antediluvianize the 
term of man’s life, and make octoge- 
narians appear to be men cut off in 
early youth. We are, certainly, the 
wittiest of human beings. That our 
jokes are often ex y bad is but 
too true, but then we are always 
aware of that, and out we come with 
them, slap-dash, not caring a doit 
though they lose us a score of sub- 
scribers. It is scarcely possible to 
help being pleased with us even in 
our most unsuccessful moments, and 
often have we seen people laughing, 
like to burst their sides, at things 
of ours, which we almost wished un- 
said, they were so very poor or ill- 
timed. But when we are really in the 
key, we cannot deny that we are irre- 
sistible. We have not unfrequently 
written long articles, of which every 
sentence was perfectly witty. We 
could point out some papers, that seem 
to us models of grave humour, others 
of delicate irony, others,of attic salt, 
others of gutrageous fun, others whim- 
sical to a degree, others most comic, 
and not a few without a vestige of 
meaning, that yet address themselves 
to. some mysterious part of man’s na- 
ture, and throw whole districts into 
convulsions. We have a power pecu- 
liar to ourselves, of souttering the most 
wild fictions, as not only to make 
them infinitely more credible than the 


.tamest truths, but absolutely to give 


any truths,; happen to appear in 


the same number of the Magazine very 
much the appearance of falsehoods. 

» We review and give most in 
teresting extracts from books that have 
no, existence, and these reduce to non- 
entities large volumes, published at a 
very heavy expense. Our biographies 


of wretched persons unborn.are go 
fecting, that the weeping public 
no tears to bestow on men and. wo 
actually in poor circumstances.an 
health. Crimes of so deep a dye 
committed by persons unknown. 
yond the pages of our ine, 
murders at Woolwich, and other 
brick towns, are deemed j nle 
and create little or no sensation, ; 
after the marriage of our ? 
with the Bagman, elderly mp 
ladies are seduced into matrimony, 
young gentlemen, without. a sing 
whisper., In short, nobody can. wal] 
tell what to make of us, farther thay 
that we are a set of delightful Incom, 
prehensibles, that keep the : 
world in hot water, or the tepid 
and then all of a sudden, down 
the shower bath upon our readgr, 
making them hurry off in puris natu 
ralibus. This, by the way, is.anex. 
ample of our absurd mode of writing, 
It has little or no meaning, and yet you 
observe, that you cannot help being 
amused with it. Wize 
Seventhly, We have destroyed the 
reign of Fudge. Withall our greatabig 
lities we assume no airs of superiority 
over others, and we do not, suffer 
others to assume any over us,  Thisis, 
of itself, an improvement sufficient, to 
create a new era in periodical criticism, 
What pompous affairs, editors and con. 
tributors were before we flourished! 
How prodigiously they mouthed, ‘ore 
rotundo”— ad tg 
. hg: sng the vault the Loxian’ mumnuts 
ow, inp 
And Pythia’s awful organ peals below.”., , 
Though invisible to mortal 
what awful ideas the world 
men dressed in black, with mi 
wigs, and spectacles reflecting «1 
created things ! No one knew ;where 
they dwelt.—V o1ces ! eit 
‘6 Mortalia corda 
Per humiles gentes stravit Pavor.” «..: 
Twelve times per annum the whole 
race of authors fell flat upon thei 
reas lis: bw ee of the ae 
ad by. How completely, is 
the hrs now changed! There as 
thing terrible in our tones. Wereign, 
by love, not fear.. We. have nob 
monotonous voice of a despot, who 
speaks in the same aceents to all his 
slaves. Now we meer earnestly and 
fervently—then with a grave) solemmi- 
ty—to some we are facete--andyt® 
others jocose. When people misbe- 
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1820, 
have,_ we chastise 


(egase of ‘our stripes. 


them sharply, but 
india aie belng 
é When 
;'we do it with all our heart ; 
we censure, with all our spleen ! 
is seen both by saint and 
‘we have often received 
presents of books from writers whom 
we bad cut up, till they had scarcely a 
leg to'stand upon. Nothing but the 
consciousness of great abilities, as was 
remarked by one of our contem- 
poraries, could have suggested to us 
this’ mode of conduct, and enabled 
us’to persevere in it. " We know 
out’ strength, and ney ce prio 
mage, so well stricken in 
rd Mesias do at Ambrose’s,— 
Odoherty and he quarrelled first time 
they met. The Adjutant accused him 
of being the editor of the British Re- 
view’ in disguise—and though he 
maititained doggedly that he had been 
conductor of many other periodical 
works, the Standard-bearer insisted 
upon’ his making himself scarce. Let 
noone think that our dignity is les- 
sened by this theory and practice. 
It may be true that no man seems a 
hero to his valet—but we are always 
an Editor to our contributors. 
In our case familiarity breeds respect 
nor can any thing be conceived more 
ing than the filial tenderness 
with which we are treated by all our 
coadjutors. A dinner at Ambrose’s 
is @ fine moral ert ae — 
benignity Mr Tickler, who is generally 
at the head of the table, and by whose 
side we’ love to sit, makes a long arm, 
and brings to our plate, from afar, with 
a yard-long ladle, most choice pease- 
if 
soup, that steams so fi tly, in a 
} eg in the middle of the feast ! 
like a cherub smiles the Adju- 
tant, when requesting Mr Ambrose to 
britg Mr North’s plate for fowl! He 
— haha ot Fy Pyar aga us, 
with a slight wink of his nether peeper 
—both liver’d wings. Sweet tS the 
voice of A when it breathes “‘ Mr 
North—may I have the honour of 
drinking with you a glass of stingo?” 
And when the Shepherd asks us, in his 
honest blunt way, “ if we wull hae a 
wits 
ini 


Ouyv 


the 
we 


e did ever chaunt 

* 8o' to ing bands 
*\' Of travellers, in some y haunt, 
bis yAmong, Arabian sands. : 
‘After dinner the most marked’ atten- 
tion is ‘paid to ony thing’ we’ say: 
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The Standard-bearer gives us his arm’ 
till we reach our arm-chair, by the 
fire-side—and with all the softness of 
one of the other sex, places the little 

stuffed stool under our most rheu- 
matic foot. Our health is always the 
second that is drunk—and a dozen 
snuff-boxes are, in a moment, at our 
command, ‘“ You will find this 
pear ripe, I believe,” murmurs 4A, 
** Use the nut-cracker, my dearest 
North,” quoth Tickler—‘‘ Allow me 
to recommend to you the red her- 
ring,” says Odoherty—* Tak a sook 
o an orange, my man,” urges James. 
Hogg, “ they're as fu’s they ‘can 
haud !” It is thus the great interests 
of mankind are, once a month, ar- 
ranged at Ambrose’s—and the world 
kept from standing still. Let not the 
Public, we beseech her, imagine that 
we never dine any where else than at 
taverns. We are intense family men, 
and dine not in any taverns above once 
a fortnight—twenty-five times a-year. 
This leaves quite sufficient of home 
for any person reasonably domestic. 
Neither let the public imagine that we 
dine at no other taverns than Am- 
brose’s. ‘This would be a fatal mis- 
conception indeed. No, no, Our 
grand dinners are at Ambrose’s— 
and ever shall be. So are our month- 
ly suppers. But when the Dilettanti 
are not sitting in their hall, we rejoice 
likewise to feed at Young's, than 
which a better and more reasonable 
house is not. We have seen four 


complete courses—soups, fish, flesh, 


fowl—at four shillings a head (with 
drams) and then a brace of contribut- 
ors may dine, cheek by jowl, right 
well, for two shillings per contributor. 
Then we are always ha when 
Wastle comes to town, for he will 
dine no where but at Oman’s—and it 
may, without exaggeration, be said 
that he who has tes dined at Oman’s, 
never saw, strictly speaking, a Din- 
Nex. In our Walbiig wollte we think 
of the dinners of many men—but it is 
of Oman’s alone that we dream in our 
sleep. A few nights ago we had a vi- 
sion of a table spread for us in the new 
Waterloo Tavern; it would require 
the of the author of Khubla Khan 
to describe it: just aswel were sit- 
ting down before @ dish’ of mysterious 
beauty—such as‘ youthful poets and 
aged editors fancy-when they love, but 
for which they can never after form 
an intelligible receipt—the glorious 








shew was at once dissolved—the hoarse 
voice of mah ros ag ri Poa 
distinctly **" fine er 
haddies, ’—and the ithe of her great 
greasy creel took of a vision of 
all mostexquisitely edible to the sto- 
mach of man. But not such an emp- 
‘ty dream was the feast we on 
' 26th instant with our noble friend 
the Thane, at the Hotel—royal 
indeed in all things—both in its per- 
manent and transitory farniture. We 
had: not had the delight of seeing the 
Thane since he t Prince Leo- 
‘to our tent—for last time he was 
n Edinburgh our rheumatism was so 
bad, that Liston positively forbid us 
to stir out. We were delighted to 
find him in high health and spirits, 
and with all his usual flow of graceful 
conversation, that, after all, we liter- 
ary’men can never acquire. It is not 
to be i when nature does 
not give the gift, art may seek to win 


the accomplishment in vain. We 
lived over again that happy and joyous 
evening of the tent—his Lordship told 


us that Old Parr never ceased praising 
i these wild Tory dogs,” as he calls 
us, and that Prince Leopold has got the 
frontispiece of the August Number, and 
also his “ Arrival at the Tent,” framed 
and hung upin his study. Such is the 
delightful picture of our private hours. 
That every editor may have such con- 
tribators—and that all contributors 
may strive to deserve such an editor, 
is the ardent prayer, my Public, of 
your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
North. 

Kighthly, We cannot but now short- 
ly insist on the merit due to us, for 
being the first to carry on a periodical 
work, without that vile anonymous 
disguise, under which such unwarrant- 
able liberties are frequently taken with 
you, my Public. It is true, that at 
first we wore the veil—but that was a 
mere tem whim, and the face of 
old Christopher North now gladdensthe 
open day. But not only are we ony- 
mous ourselves, but so are all our con- 
tributors. People had contracted such 
a ¢onstant habit of talking of anony- 
mous slander and so forth, that they 
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‘Toe. 


forgot at last the very meani , 
word anonymous, hich nee 
not synonymous with onymous, 
were we all gathered together in ey, 
Number, writing away, each mah y 
aname of at least two syllables, yet 
was the cry of the pack + 
North, Wastle, Tickler, Morris, 
winkel, Kempferhausen, 4, 
the two Mullions, the 















A 
Sh } 
Dentist, and others equally with 

ree: eae were all most imper 

y dec anonymous by persone 
whom the world ‘asl riot the hf 
latives even unto this day. And 

it is no unusual thing to hear of 
cations strictly anonymous, 

lished only once or twice, such ag 
Juan and Anastasius, talked of With 
the names of the authors, an at 
was made to fasten anonymityonBla 
wood’s Magazine, (wonderful andma. 
ly!) though monthly graced by at leat 
a dozen of the very highest namegin 
our British literature. Most 

cool impertinence can go no farther 
than this. 

Ninthly, We just now felt rather 
exhausted, having never laid down the 
pen for more than a single half minute 
at a time these last six hours, and then 
only to fiing over copy to the little in. 
visible devil behind the high back of 
our most blessed easy-chair, whose 
place, soon as he evaporated, was 
by another strange rizzard speéldtom* 
We say that we just now feel rather 
exhausted—so, with your leave, "we 
shall take a tiff of Campbell and Som 
merville’s best black strap, without de 
casional aid of which, it is our faith 
that no periodical work can be succes» 
fully carried on in these emulous times. 
And, while the reader is waiting for us 
to go on again with our article, 
we divine he thinks almost insupport- 
ably entertaining, we cannot offer him 
a better advice than just to lay down 
the Magazine, and follow our example. 
If Campbell and Sommerville are not 
his wine-merchants, let poor off 
his stock as fluently as e, 
get a supply Snetastis from Clyde. 
street. Well, having wiped ourmouth, 
let us proceed, and observe (we think) 





*® See Dr Jamieson. 
iff > iLet it mot be 
of. 


it that we have any sinister view in thus eulogizing the port-¥ 


wine 
Campbell and Sommerville. Our object is the happiness of mankind in general. 
We never even saw these gentlemen, though we have dealt with them since the éstablisi- 


Magazine ; and were they 


to send us a present of wine, we should ‘returiit 


nt of the 
TS nu conplovents. But we wish our readers to be happy—and therefore it is thabwe 
now recommend to them a liquid, under whose influence, if they are not doubly blest, dis 
world is riot for them, and we fear that we cannot long calculate upon them as su 
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y we have hugely im- 
(Agr spirit, sind cheametes 
eral conversation’ in Britain. 
iin the mean time, let us confine 
es to Edinburgh. . Till we be- 
gg to’ Hourish—and while the aloe 
‘Wourishes only onee in the hundred 
ws, we flourish once a month—the 
ab conversation had got very 
The talk was not of cat- 
put of criticism, which was much 
“worse; and blue-stockingism was in 
its cerulean altitude. Every female 
“ Ieg was azure—absolutely painted blue 
Phe. A slight beard was be- 
“gaming visible even on young women 
r iageable—a certain conse- 
quence of incipient literary habits ; so 
‘you may imagine the upper lip of well- 
wmed women of forty. A single 
gumber of the Magazine was equiva- 
‘Tent toa thousand razors—for as our 
‘fir friends gave up book-reading, that 
éf which we found so much reason to 
seria subsided into a pleasing 
' nd then from such lips “not 
words alone pleased us.” We still per- 
mitted a little poetry—by way of po- 
ma and even let the sweet crea- 
‘tures continue to smooth their cheeks 
witha novel. But politics and politi- 
cal economy were strictly prohrbited, 
under pain of being inserted in the 
Magazine. Of all sorts of labour, 
ive or introductive, we cau- 
timed young ladies never more to 
speak; and we behaved tenderly to 
such as shewed a becoming ignorance 
of all forms.of government whatever, 
except an absolute monarchy, and a 
total indifference to the present alarm- 
ing state of the nation. By such gentle 
and judicious treatment with the 
young disease, in its first symptoms— 
and occasionally too by sterner prac- 
ec ‘with those whose legs were not 
mly blue, but had begun to swell— 
wecame at last almost to extinguish 
ie epidemic ; and it is now confined 
‘to some of the higher flats of 
theeighteen-storied houses, from which 
¢ inhabitants very rarely come down 
town. 


, -Menthly, We seem to be led very 
naturally, by these remarks and re- 
membrances, to take notice of one sup- 
posed feature in our character which 





oe represent as excessively 
becoming, but of which our friends 
thogether deny the cxistence—we 
mean; our person arity: We do not 
strely'intend; “in one sense, to deny 
‘Vor. VIII. 
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our pernenion mn eunietiatie fetes : 
We have a personal existence, and our 
name es North. : But our enemies’ as- 
sert that our style of writing is person- 
gi, and that we’ make teo free! with 
people’s names and private characters 
~—nay, some folks have gone the length 
of saying that we are impertineht— 
slanderous. This is a serious charge 
—so let ae examine ae ee 

Personality, in‘all its i is 2 
subject by mueh ‘too wide: for discus- 
sion in a work of this: kinded we 
must be both brief and general, which 
is difficult. 

If by personality be meant the re 
ging of private mdividuals before the 
public, and attacking their characters, 
personality, ‘to say least of it, is 
quite indefensible. But, pray, what 
Before the pablic, andl whet. partion 

ore the public, what ieu- 
lars of his domestic hours have we 
been graciously pleased to lay before 
the world? Is the Edinburgh Review 
a private gentleman? Why, certainly, 
he is less out than he used ‘to be—still 
we cannot think that we were the first 
to give him publicity. Is there a’sin- 
gle author in great Britain who'wishes 
to be considered as a private genitle- 
man? If so, he has only to publish 
his love of privacy a little more exten- 
sively, till it es our ears, and we 
pledge our word of honour, that we 
never shall mention his name agai 
while we breathe. 'We wish we 
a list of these sensitive plants, which 
we would paste upon our screen, that 
when drawing ourselves in near the 
fire, in those y moods when we 
are most to be cutting, our eyes 
may meet the names of such lovers of 
the shade, and our souls soften towards 
them in their deep ‘seclusion. 

Having thus satisfactorily shewn 
that we never, since our name ‘was 
North, which it.has been upwards of 
threescore years, attacked, or even-in 
the most distant manner alluded: to 
the — character of any man—we 
beg leave to lay down a distinetion. : 

When a person publishes a _— 
prose or verse, encouraging, wpon prin- 
ciple, all_kind of licentiousness, or 
seeking to undermine the nes 
of religious belief, is:it an attaek on hi 
private character, ‘to that such an 
—— deserves Bo and scorn 
of all good mien? If’a’ poet recom~ 
mends incest—is it an attack On pri- 
vate character 1 a lly Sao? 
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If a clergyman lays aside his gown, 
and sneers at miracles, is it an attack 
on private character to call him an in- 
fidel ?. Would it be an attack on pri- 
vate character, to adopt, towards him, 
the of Mr Jeffrey, towards 
one of the ah a greatest men this 
co! ever produced, Robert Southey, 
and all him “ana te and a re 
negade ?” We, and all the rest of the 
world, except a few foolish Whigs, 
answer—no. When the inmost feel- 
ings and opinions of any man, on mo- 
rality and eer ‘se or rather on immo- 
rality and irreligion, are given by him- 
self to the public—that writer becomes 
blic profligate, or a public infi- 
, and all men are not only at liberty, 
but they are called upon to chastise 
him—and he is’accordingly chastised. 
Such a man has outraged human 
nature—let him be as much beloved 
or admired by his own private friends 
as he may—and for him or his friends 
to bristle up,on his being humbled by a 
rod of iron, and to the world to 
behold, with indignation, the attack 
on his private character, is nothing 
more or less than the most pitiable 
folly and, wickedness—which forces 
that world to add contempt to their 
condemnation. _But{no more of this. 
Now for the charge of mentioning 
le’s names. Whatever may be 
thought of this enormity, let it, first 
of all, be separated entirely from the 
charge already disposed of, that of 
attacking private character, and see 
what is the amount of wickedness in- 
volved. . The first inquiry is, why are 
names bestowed or inflicted upon the 
numerous individuals of the great fa~ 
mily of mankind? To call them by. 
Now, what are we but “ airy tongues, 
who syllable men’s names”—not like 
the wicked demon, mentioned in Co- 
mus, to frighten. honest people upon the 
sea-shore, and other lonesome places 
—but in cheerful crowded streets of 
townsand villages, where to hear one’s- 
self familiarly hailed, is just one of 
the pleasantest things in all the bles- 
sed. world, If an acquaintance is so 
unfortunate as to have an extremely 
homely name—such as Gubbins—or 
Hogg— (though the Miss Gubbins, 
whom we knew at Bath, were about 
the prettiest girls we ever flirted with, 
and James Hogg, whatever Charles 
Lamb may think. is to us far from 


cacophonous)—it may seem unfeeling 
to expose them—but if a man rejoices 
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. COcte, 
in a comely name as welbas q 

person, like Bob Miller, for example,,. 
or our dear friend, Mr Con Mm 


our doubly dear friend, Dr Stott. 
where, in the name of all that is. 


warm-hearted and affectionate, li . 
guilt of uttering one or aeons 
mild and ever-honoured words?..We, 
contess that we cannot, for our. so a 
behold our own iniquity here. age 
never heard that either of these three, 
gentlemen had taken offence at , 
labling their names—but others have 
not had the same good td 
have accused us of depriving them of 
their good name, as if it were not c 
ble to give it to the world without tak. 
ing it from themselves ? ‘abit 
We maintain then, that unless,in 
eases of horrific, or repulsive, or ludie,, 
crous names, such as tenn a tendeney, 
to render their owners either objects, 
of fear, disgust, or laughter—there ig 
no guilt in mentioning an individual, 
either by Christian or surn 
it is a practice to which we mean tis, 
gidly to adhere. dion 
May we be permitted to put.a ques, 
tion? (Certainly—go on) Upon what, 
principle does a man, who would wish , 
to hide himself and his name from the; 
whole world, and who would. break. 
his heart to see it in our Magazine, 
Pay an artist five shillings a-day, be.) 
sides the price of paint, to emblazow 
that very name in prodigious letters, 
over the whole side of a house, in ong 
of the most public streets of a great, 
city—keep men and boys, at so much 
expense, distributing bills graced with, 
the august syllables signifying his ex, 
istence, all through and round the. mer, 
tropolis—nay, advertise himself, at 
enormous cost, in a score of newspa= 
pets? Why faint at that name, gratis, 
in our Magazine, which sends new Wis 
gour through his veins, at seven 
sixpence in the Advertiser ? Till these 
questions are satisfactorily answered} 
we caf see no reason for prolonging 
this discussion. i 
Eleventhly, Before ourera, the staple 
commodity of a good Periodical was 
supposed to be literature, or somér 
thing of that sort. We soon shev 
the utter absurdity of that notion 
Literature ought to be very 
admitted into a Magazine. Humm 
life is our subject matter—and, oF 
withstanding Mr Rogers’ pretty 
we are under no fears lest it 
turn out to be nearly exhausted. | Hus 
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man Jiferis not 2 beer barrel—when 
T vow turnthe cock, you need not trem- 
yy and grow pale least all be dried 
up’ Give it a good shake, and it will 
mn freely. It is surely quite need- 
and it would be quite endless 

t out what we have. done in 

way. Just look into the other 
es, and you will see what we 

mean by saying, that we have created 















three... in‘periodical literature. 

sys te this brings us, twelfthly, to drop 
have, shint of the happy effects our noble ex- 
“and. | siple has produced on periodical li- 
mot. | jmture in general, and more espe- 





cially in the Magazines. We have 
st # thousand opposition wheels a- 

ing on the great North road. The 
aa drivers 











4 . 
fo of the periodical Heavies 
udix,, | were) till we started, all too apt to get 
ney, | mtzy, and fall asleep on the box.— 
ects; | The reins were continually slipping out 
18. | of the fingers of the ancient foists— 
lual,, | whip-hands they had none—and oh! 
and, | what miserable cattle! As it is action- 
its, | able, we hear, to find fault with any 
on | coach; diligence, or fly—we mention 
eS ff no'names.—Yet while our purpose is 
hat pitise, why may we not speak out? 
ish | Only behold the European Magazine, 
the; } fill of tales, tours, anecdotes, and ori- 





ginal essays—a pleasant miscellany. 
Look on Sir Richard, how he keeps 
range ai apoleon to their work. * 

can be more wonderful than 
the’ change of the New Monthly? 
Was it not, within one little year, 
the beau ideal of a bad Magazine P— 
ind is it not now one of the best of the 
good ? Clever men are absolutely going 
about Colburn’s—old plagiary has giv- 
en wayto young contributor—thathor- 





am he 
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rid vampyre no more lives on, editorial 
blood—~and. Alaric,,the. Goth, is. fled. 
Gold and Northhouse, we hear, are 
making money, and they.deserve it— 
their vehicle isa little too jaunty, and. 
the pannels too highly fac me 
it trundles along very easy—the, cattle 
show some blood, and. the drivers are 
quiet, civil, and obliging—and up to a 
bit of slang. Of Baldwin’s new bang- 
up concern, we, at present, just civilly ' 
ask the Jehu, John Scott, to keep his 
own side of the road—not to be so 
fond of running races—and not, to a- 
buse passengers who prefer going by, 
another conveyance... He drives rae 
ther stylishly, but not. steadily—he 
blows his tits too much .in going up 
hill—and before he makes the end, of 
his stage, why, they are all in a lather. 
Last time we saw this concern it was 
quite empty—honest Jehu was in a 
doze—and what was our surprise, to 
discern Tims on the box by his side— 
driving,—absolutely driving!! Such - 
behaviour is exceedingly reprehensible 
—and yet, considering the many seri-« 
ous accidents that are occurring every 
day, hardly a vehicle of the kind is to 
be seen without a Cockney taking the 
reins. We shall certainly caution the 
proprietors. ony 

We have ten thousand . ther agree- 
able things to whisper into thine ear, 
my Public.—Well, we did not expect 
this ; but the good old Lady has ab- 
solutely fallen asleep. On looking at 
our watch, we find, that instead of an 
hour’s éete-a-tete, we have been hold- 
ing the worthy republic of letters ‘by 
the ear for great part of an evening. 
Euge et vale. 













* The two principal writers in the Old Monthly Magazine ; yet we suspect that Capel 
Loft must be dead, otherwise he surely would have taken some notice of the late eclipse 
éfthe sun. As for Napoleon, we found that many of his articles were extremely heavy, 
and he, taking offence, we presume, at their non-insertion, (for he is extremely touchy); 
has gone over, it appears, to the Old Monthly. 
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.. We have a great deal to say to our numerous correspondents, but find that 
we Must reserve our communications for the Notice Page of next month. 
We have a crow to pluck with the author of Semihore Biographice, whe 
has, we find, imposed upon us a letter, signed J. Kirby, which is not the com= 
position of that very respectable individual. Mr Kirby is apprehensive’ lest 
that letter may injure him in the public estimation as a’ publisher }’“arid 

ore we most willingly inform our readers that it was a’ meré?jéu 
Wesptit ; which we regret has caused the slightest uneasiness"td so’ Worthy 
@person. We need not add, that Mr Kirby is well known as the publisher 
‘0fmany useful and entertaining works ; and we hope that this explanation will 
‘not‘only be agreeable to himself personally, but be the means of directing 
customers to his well-furnished library. 
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North-west Passage, Magnetic Attraction, 
ch wy the Greenland ships, North 
‘ole and William ye at hho this 
entered Davis’ Straits, penetrated 
14° or 75° of latitude, by the usual route, 
i ivak gue y beping As the season 
:¢ > t oe 
pas aly. wy nT gt eb fetyens fram, o.stand 
towards the west, in hopes o peing more 
successful. Some few days after, the land 
was seen to the west, ing from north 
to south, as far as the eye could reach, with 
gdm oh saa Sy pba paper 
the coast, e appeared in greater 
abundance. ing the fishery, the 
ships were directed according to circum- 
stances, when they reached an opening, ap- 
parently about 30 or 35 miles in width, si- 
tuated about 73° or 74° latitude, supposed 
to be Leneasies Sonig ‘ , 
‘’ During the time the ships remained in 
this inlet, straits, or bay, the compasses on 
board both ships were found, whenever shey 
ed within 5 or 6 miles to the north 
which was high, ,» and moun- 
tainous, to have lost entirely their magnetic 
virtue, standing in any direction to which 
they were oon indicating the 
least appearance of being attracted either the 
one way or the other; but as soon as the 
ships had reached beyond this distance (5 or 
6 miles) from the and, towards the middle 
of the straits, the needles again ac- 
quired their usual power, and exercised it 
without a) t obstruction. This pheno- 
menon, of which the navigators were entirely 
ignorant, had nearly led the ships into se- 
rious and i ces. 


The William & Ann was 30 or 40 miles 
within the headlands forming the entrance 
into this strait, bay, or inlet ; saw a clear 
sage to the NW. es far as the eye extended. 
Had 10 fathoms water, blue mud, 7 miles 
from the north shore, and 4 fathoms close 
in, where most of the fish they procured were 
killed ; experienced a long swell. setting 

h from the N. W. with regular tides, 
sometimes running 4 and 5 knots per hour. 

Lithography.—Mr Sennefelder, the in- 

-ventor of lithography, has found the means 
of dispensing with the stone. He has in- 
_ Wentted. a lithographic paper; fit for all me- 


_ theds of f printing. 
Saw- increases the Force of Gun- 


powder.——M. Warnhagen has discovered 
that saw-dust, especially of wood of the soft- 
est kinds, mixed with gun-powder in equal 
shares, triples the force of the powder. It 
js intended to be used for the. blowing up 
of rocks. 
New Antidote against Poisons.—The 
fruit of the. plant ‘euillea cordifolia 
, proves a powerful antidote against vegeta- 


ble poisons. M. Drapiez poisoned 
Ly the rhus toxicglention, 
and nux vomica. Such of them as oa 
left to the effects of the poison, id, kg 
those to whom the above fruit was given ny, 
covered completely after a short illne, 
New Vegetable Alkalics.— The yn, 
her of venphle. slkelien is daily ip, 
creasing, an labours 
the German hak og . f 
edient which gives to the Ai 
nna its peculiar properties, Jt 
es in long needles, is a brilliant 
less, and little soluble in water andiny: 
cohol. It withstands a moderate ' 
forms regular salts with acids, 
a considerable portion of acid... 
atropia contains sulphuric acid, 36:58; 
pia 38°93, water 24:55 = 100. " 
mixed with potash and to 
heat, yields ashes, which, when Wi 
muriate of iron, strike a liyely red 
Hyoscyama (the alkali extracted fromthe 
Hyoscyamus niger) is not easily alseted 
heat, even when brought to erat 
It crystallizes in 
and gives with sulphuric or wines 
very. characteristic salts. ' 
Hiuman Lithology.—A 
work . of Brugnatelli, professor in 
niversity, has been published. ‘at 
with the title of ** Human 
forming a collection of chymi 
dical researches, relative to the ‘ 
stances found in the human body. »! 
blication is the result of twenty year 
ur, and merits the attention .not only 
medical practitioners, but of the curious i 
general. It is embellished with plates, 
prising a large collection of calculi, careh 
y stored by the author, during his 
practice. The different configurations 
these, drawn out in their natural siges,are 
stated to be taken with the greatest accum- 
Some are shaped like a pin, othes 
like an ear of corn, and some are about the 
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size of a goose’s egg. To investigate the 
‘Gnterior structure of the calculi, it was ne 
cessary to cut some of them in the middle; 
an ion which the ana happily exe- 
cuted. The designs in the plates represent 
very distinediy, the gtadual process of ‘éz- 
tification, in different layets, from the sut- 
face to the centre. as 

New Variety of Potato.——M.+tah 
nekman, a skilful gardener, has«imtr- 
duced into Ghent, from some. foreign 
country, a to of a species not /knbwa 
on the Continent. Having: platited’ it, the 
crop produced 2,160 of 


every stalk yielding fifteen or eighteen 
pounds. The form is oblong, colour'ted, 
and quality excellent. " 
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} ©") WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


nguiry cencerning the Power of In- 
oat oso Mek 
an answer to Mr us’s Essay on t 
By William Godwin. 
entricity, a novel; by Mrs M‘Nally, 


bet palate BP "Robert Edgeworth, 
ste 
mca +o Morgagni’s Treatise 


ge Sa ot Comes Dis by 


surgeon ; in 2 vols 8vo. 
» a-Picturesque 


; for the 


pi de Sen from Fare © Ge Sen, 
f e . 
pect ors ri = (ne a 


Sa pose peuenen, 
curiosities, and historical recol- 
ieciins. To be completed in six monthly 
~ STE ianiahaing 24 highly coloured en- 


In November will ~ publishet, pi the 
Almanacks, Time’s Telescope for 1822 ; or 
a Complete Guide to the Almanack ; con- 
taining an n of Saints’ Days and 
Holidays ; S es of Comparative Chro- 

 hipsonatieal Occurrences in every 
mon j and the Naturalist’s Diary, exe 
plsining various appearances in the ani- 
mal and vegetable ki tien an In- 

In the press, the Book = Tee lela 

3 a popular survey of the phe- 
te a constitution of ae Univer, 
the appearances of Nature, during 
month in the year; by the Rev. W. Hut. 

ton, M. A. 

An Appendix to the Midland Flora is 
preparing for publication, by T. Purton, 
= ta Alcester ; with numerous coloured 

by James Sowerby, F.L.S. 
oe are on the nature and 
cure of sare ws and Diseases of the Skin, 


tel 


peedia Londinensis, containing a 
jn on Optics, is nearly ready fie pablo 


Tica of G. L. Chesterton, K 
and Judge Advocate of the 
raised for fe warles of Wanestiie tei with 
observations upon that Bop hey sc 
dependent government, on its 
characters, 


illustrated by several cases; by E. Morgan, 


surgeon. 

Mr Archdeacon Pott is preparin 
lume of Sermons on the Fasts and 
of the Church of England. 


@ VO- 
estivals 


An Account of the most memorable Bat- 


tles and Sieges since the fall of , classed 
and arrange on to 01 wfbail» Wey OF Post 


e consequences on the moral condi- 


tion of mankind ; by G. Haleton. M.A. 


The seventeenth volume of the Encyclo. 
trea- 


“- Narrative of the Voyage to South Ame- 
g Foes late Toeion, 
ritish 


A History of the Church at Hafiey, Glou- 
cestershire ; by Mr Winter Betham. 

In one volume octavo, a Statistical Ac- 
count of Upper Canada, written by the in- 
habitants. 

A Series of Sermons on the Contents and 
Connexion of the different books of the Old 
and New Testament ; with f dis- 
cussions on the Mossic, and Chris- 
tian Revelations; by the Rev. Dr Jones. 
In two octavo volumes. 

An Engraving of the Warwick Vase, in. 
the Lithographic manner ; by, W. G. ‘Ro. 


gers. 
In one volume 12mo, Petits Contes Mor- 
cieux, par Madame Adele du Thou. 
The first number of & ive Series 
of Ornamental Sketches, original and se- 
lected ; drawn-on stone by W. G. Rogers. 





EDINBURGH. 


4B, Inte Professor of Natural Philoso y 


in the Universit 

sn ahaa « Eder: *s Li E bvclsOes. 
An Essay on the Principles of Evidence, 
Ver. VIII. 


- their to Subjects of Judicial 
iry ; with a view to illustrate the Rules 
of vidence in the Law of Scot- 
land ; by James Glasford, Esq. Advocate. 
1 vol. Svo. 
The Elements of Geology ; by John Mac- 
celine ean 
Publishing by Sul n, Lectures on 
the whole Book of Proverbs; by the late 
Rev. Dr Lawson, Professor of Di ty, Sel- 
kirk, 2 vols 8vo, 21s. and in ‘two ‘vols 
12mo, 12s. 
Flora Scotica; or Description of ‘the 
Plants indigenous to Scotland and the Tales ; 
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by W. J. Hooker, LL.D. F.R.S.L. & E. 
Regius Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Northern Memoirs, calculated for the 
Meridian of Scotland ; wherein most or all 
of the Cities, Citadels, Sea-ports, Castles, 
Forts, Fortresses, Rivers, and Rivulets are 
compendiously described. Together with 
choice Collections of various Discoveries, Re- 
markable Observations, Theological No- 
tions, Political Axioms, National Intrigues, 
Polemic Inferences, Contemplations, Specu- 
lations, and several curious and industrious 
Inspections ; lineally drawn from Antiqua- 
ries and other noted and intelligible Persons 
of Honour and.Eminency. The Contem- 
plative and Practical Angler, by way of Di- 
version ; with a Narrative of that dexterous 
and mysterious Art experimented in Eng- 
land, and perfected in more remote and 
solitary Parts of Scotland. By way of Dia- 
logue. Writ in the year 1658, but not till 
now made publick. By Richard Franck, 
Philanthropus. New edition. 

The Works of John Dryden, illustrated 
with Notes, historical, critical, and explana- 
tory, and a Life of the Author; by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Second edition, revised 
and corrected, 18 vols 8vo. 

Historical Sketches of the Highlands of 
Scotland, with Military Annals of the High- 
land Regiments ; by David Stewart, Colo- 
nel in the Army. 2 vols 8vo. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, con- 
taining a complete Account of the Ruins of 
the Ancient City—the Remains of the 
Middle Ages—and the Monuments of Mo- 
dern. times; with Remarks on the Fine 
Arts, on the State of Society, and on the 
Religious Ceremonies, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Modern Romans—in a Series of 
Letters, written during a residence at Rome 
in the years 1817 and 1818. 3 vols Svo. 


Works preparing for. Publication. 


[oe 
Mr Dymock, Glasgow, is ins 
Work on Grecian and Roman Literature) 
A Series of Lithographic Designs in 4, 
for private dwellings, comprising Pérspee, 
tive Elevations, adapted to Geometrical 
Measurement, and Plans of the several Stp. 
ries, with Explanatory References; by Mt 
J. Hedgeland. 
Professor Dunbar has in the press, #4 
Collectanea Minora,”’ eee the follow. 
ing extracts: 1. The History of Josephrand 
his Brethren, and the Decalogue, from thy 
Septuagint. 2. ‘Ihe Lord's Prayer, and 
other extracts from the New Testament 
3. Extracts from the Cyropaedia' of Keng: 
phon, from the Dialogues of Lucian; the 
Odes of Anacreon and Tyrtaeus. 4. ‘The 
whole of the first Book of the Iliad. -5sCoi 
pious Annotations, explanatory of Plirases, 
Idioms, &c. 6. A Lexicon of all the Va 
cables that occur in the Extracts. i 
Robert Monteath, Wood-surveyor ani 
Valuator, Stirling, has in the press the 
Forrester’s Guide, in which will be containg 
ed——Observations on thinning, pruning, ahd 
training up Young Plantations of every des 
scription ; cutting, thinning, pruning, ahd 
training up Natural Oak, and 
Woods.—A new and easy Method of ex- 
tirpating Barren Wood of any description 
from among Oak Coppice. The method of 
valuing and ascertaining the quantity “of! 
Bark produced from Coppice Woods of all 
ages. A complete new method of measuf- 
ing Standing Trees of all descriptions’ aléo 
giving a Plan and Explanation for working 
a newly invented Instrument for measuring’ 
Standing Trees, whereby the measurement 
of any Tree, with all its different Branches! 
can be as accurately and as expeditiously 
taken, as if it were lying on the ground 
consequently its exact value ascertained. * 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of the Colle- 
giate and Cathedral Church of St Patrick, 
near Dublin, from its foundation in 1190 to 
the year 1819; by W. M. Mason. 4to. 
£3, 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Andrew Hofer ; 
containing an Account of the Transactions 
in the Tyrol, during the year 1809, taken 
from the German ; by Charles Henry Hull. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Fungusses. 12mo, with coloured engrav- 
ings. 2s. 

The British Botanist ; or, a familiar In- 
troduction to the science of Botany; with 
sixteen plates. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 3 
A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Com- 
bustion ; by T. H. Pasley. 8vo. 2s, Gd,y, 
The Theory and Practice of Gas Light, 
ing ; in which is exhibited a historical in 
of the rise and progress of the science 
the theories of light, combustion, and. the 
formation of coal ; with descriptions of the. 
most approved apparatus for generating,, 
collecting, and distributing coal gas for illu»,., 
minating purposes; with fourteen plates}, 
by T. S. Peckston. ore 
CLASSICS, 4 artot v7 
Homer’s Iliad, translated by W.Cowpers 
6s. stervqtaios 
Carmina Honierica, Ilias et, Odysseas 35:1 
cum notis ac Prolegomenis, . Opera et 
Studio Richardi I ae Knight. Bro 
with two maps. <1, 5s. nig gai 
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, Wélpy’s edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus, 


No. X - . ~ er 
‘Nizolius, sive Lexicon Ciceronianum, 
cura Facciolati. vo. 3 tom. £2, 12s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
Exchange no Robbery ; or, the Diamond 
ing; a comedy. 3s. 6d. 
Persian Heroine; or, Downfall of 
‘Tyranny 3b: Bonnell Thornton, Esq. 2s. 
nache ; or, the Fall of Troy: a 
tragedy in five Acts ; by Thomas Paine. 
Ss. ‘ 


EDUCATION. 
Catechisms of Mythology, Roman, Gre- 
cian, and Jewish —— 3 a Geographi- 
eal Catechism of England and Wales, and 
of the British Constitution ; by C. Irving. 
Is. each. 
A French Grammar, by W. S. Kenny. 


12nio. 3s. 
_ French Exercises, by the same. 12mo.- 


Ss, 

A Grammatical Dictionary, by G. Picard. 
2s. 6d. 

English Stories, second series ; by Maria 
Hack. 12mo. 7s. 

Howard’s Latin Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Key to the same. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Sketches representing the Native Tribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from drawings made by the late Mr S. Da- 
niel, engraved by W. Daniel. Royal 4to. 
£3, 3s. or £4, 4s. on India paper. 

A Picturesque Tour from Geneva to Mi- 
lan, by way of the Simplon, 38. coloured 
platesanda map. £2, 12s. 6d. 

Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the 
Rhine, No. I. ; by John Dennis. 16s. 

The Cabinet of the Arts ; royal 8vo. No. 
XXI. 3s. 

A Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes, 
containing four coloured engravings. No V. 
demy 4to. 6s. ; elephant 10s. 6d. 

Picturesque Illustrations of Monte Vi- 
deo; elephant 4to. No. V. 14s. 

Select Fables, with cuts designed and en- 
graved by Thomas and John Bewick, pre- 
viously to 1784; with a Memoir and de- 
scriptive Catalogue of the works of Messrs 
Bewick. 8vo. 15s. ; royal £1, 1s.; impe- 
tial £1, 11s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Myers’s new and comprehensive System 
of Modern Geography; 4to. Part VII. with 
plates and maps. 7s. 

HISTORY, 

The Naval and Military Exploits which 
have distinguished the reign of George ILI. 
accurately described, and methodically ar- 
pre os by John Aspin ; coloured plates. 


Recollections of the Reign of George III. ; 
by John Nichols, 8vo. 12s, 
Lingard’s History of England, Vol. IV. 


ising the rei of Henry VIII. and 
reigns nry 


I. 4to. “£1, 15s. 
, HORTICULTURE. 

] law’s Horticultural Repository ; 
being Delincattons of the best varieties of 
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English Fruit with descriptions ; coloured 
plates, No I. II. 5s. each. 
Law. 

The Trial of Charles C. Delano and o- 
thers, the Crew of the Brig William of 
Liverpool, for Piracy; before Sir Thomas 
Maitland, &c. with the written Confessions 
of the Prisoners, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Chemical and Medical Report of the 
Properties of the Mineral Waters of Bux- 
ton, Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, Harrow- 
gate, Bath, Cheltenham, ' Leamington, 
Malvern, and the Isle of Wight ; by Chas. 
Scudamore, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 

A Sketch of the History and Cure of 
Febrile Diseases, more particularly as they 
appear in the West Indies, among the Sol- 
diers of the British Army ; by Robert Jack- 
son, M.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 

A History of the High tion for the 
Stone, by incision above the Pubis, with 
Observations on the advantages attending 
it; by T. C. Carpuer, F.R.S. 8s. 6d. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London 
on February 21st 1820; by A. Carlisle, 
Ato. 4s. 

Le Dentiste de la Jeunesse, or the way 
to have sound and beautiful teeth; by J. R. 
Dewal, 8vo. 7s. 

An Essay on Mercury, with Formule 
for some preparations of this metal; by D. 
Davies. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Life in London ; or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and his 
elegant friend Corinthian Tom, in their 
Rambles and Sprees through the Metropo- 
lis; by Pierce Egan, No. 1. and II. (six 
coloured plates) 2s. 6d. each No. To be 
complete in 12 numbers. 

The London Journal of Arts, No V. 
3s. 6d. 

Claims at the Coronation. S8vo. 5s. 

The British Review, NoXXXI._ 6s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Arts, No XIX. 
7s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No XLVI. 6s. 
Encyclopedia Londinensis, Vol. XXII. 
Annals of Oriental Literature, No II. 

Svo. 5s. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
mythology of the Hindoos; by William 
Ward, of Serampore. Third edition, Vols 
III. and IV. 8vo. £1, 2s. 

NOVELS. 

Supreme Bon Ton. 3 vols 12mo. 18s. 

The Contested Election, or a Courtier’s 
Promise ; by Am. Ennis, author of ** Ire- 
land, or the Montague Family.” 3 vols 
12mo. 18s. 

Lovers and Friends ; or Modern Attach. 
ments; by Anne of Swansea. 5 vols 12mo. 
£1, 7%. 6d. 

Anastasius; third edition, 8vo. 3 ‘vols 
£1, Ils. 6d. 

POETRY. 


The Second Tour of Dr Syntax, (Acker 
mann), royal 8vo. £1, Is. 
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The Third Tour of Dr Syntax, in Search 


of a Wife, (Ackermann), Nol. 25. 6d 
To be complete in eight numbers. 
The Bogie Poets, Vol V. 5s. 6d. 
oe Bs Tour of Dr Prosody, in Search of 
the Picturesque ; or a Tour to Scotland, its 
Lakes and Isles; with three coloured en- 
gravings; Part I. ‘royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Prac Mee. Exchanges, and Po- 
conomy ; by Henry James. 3s. 
“~~ Loon in Lieu of Tithes, with 
Observations ; by William Coleman. 1s. 
POLITICS. 
A New Series of Hansard’s Parliament- 
a Vol I. royal 8vo, £1, Lis. 


‘The Political Constitution of the 
Monarchy, translated into English. 3s. 6d. 

A Peep into W——r.Castle, after the 
vet ypes of the Ti old. T 

e Times; ‘om, of 

Oxf. 2s. = 

Reform at Rone, a Discourse; by Tekel. 
2s. 6d. 

‘An went Letter to Mrs Han- 
ne on the Present Crisis. Is. 

Non Mi ey or Cross-Examination 


Extraordinary. 
a a Queen, Consort of 
En land. 
Queen, and the Thing that John 


ine Queen’s Case Stated; by Charles 
Esq. 1s. 

Nero Vindicated. 6d. 

The Hour of Trial; a few stanzas hastily 
written in the House of Lords. 1s. 6d. 

The King’s Treatment of the Queen, 
shortly stated to the peeple of England. 1s. 

A Few Specimens of the Ars Logica 
Coplicana, or the Solicitor General’s Logic ; 
by F. Moceroni. 

The New Pilgrim’s Progress, or a Jour- 
ney to Jerusalem ; with 14 wood-cuts. Is, 

‘A Letter from the Ghost of Junius ; by 
Ty G. ‘Hobhouse, Esq. M. P. ch 
him with gross falsehood, and a sca 
_— on the Emperor of Russia and. his 
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Memoirs of her Majesty 
Consort of Great Britain, with her 
large ; by Robert Huish, Béq. dn 
parts, at 3s, each. 

THEOLOGY. 

Rev. R. Stevenson’s 
Vols I1f. and IV. 12mo0. 10a): way 4 

Fleming’s Manners and Custotns oft thy’ 
Ancient Israelites ; the fourth editi great. 

ly enlarged ; by Adam Clarke, LL. D, R 

.8. 8vo. 85s. 

Sketches of Sermons, Vol. I. 120 


The History of ny Liberty, fm 
the earliest Period Death 
IIL. 3 by Rev. R. Brook; 8vo. 2 vols, . 
Subscribers £1, ls. 

Lectures on the Holy Trinity; 
Andrews. 7s. ne 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Treatise on Topograph * which ; 
Science and Practical Detail a & 
metrical Surveying are panos 
with their applications to. Barryig 
neral, 8vo. 2 vols. £1, 6s. J fl 

at 
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A Historical and Descriptive View 
Parishes of Monkwearmouth, and 
wearmouth, and the Port and 
Sunderland; by George Garbutt. 
Engravings and a Plan, 8vo. 46s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels through England, Wales, 
Scotland, in the Year 1816; by oe 8. 
Spiker ; Translated from’ the Germ, 
12mo. 3 vols. 14s. 

Modern Voyages and Travels, No ot 
Vol IV. containing Promenades in and 
near Constantinople ; with numerous Eb 
gravings, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Tour through a part of the Nethe. 
larids, France Switzerland, in the Year 
1819; by Thomas Heger, Svo. 10s. 64 

Account of a Tour in } Normandy, under 
taken chiefly for the purpose of investi. 
ting the Architectural Antiquities of the 
Duchy; with Observations on its History, 
on the Country, and on its Inhabitants; by 
Dawson Turner, Esq. A.M.F.RB.S.L.S. & 
Author of Historian Fucorum, Be 
2 vols. 50 Engravings. £2, 12% 
With Plates on India Paper, £3, 188 
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EDINBURGH. me 


Edinburgh Eneyelopeedia, ox Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and, Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature ;\ conducted. by David . Brewster, 
LL.D. F. R.S. Londsand Edin, &c. d&c. &c. 
Vob. X1V«:Part Jt. fis 186, 
“OXXALL. for October. 

Cd moArabic Vocabulary, and Index for 
“Richardson's: Arabic: Grammar; by James 
) Nobles pr 6dulis, 

A: Manual of Foreign Exchanges, Monies, 
Weights ts and Measures ; containing an ac- 
reount: ‘of the: ‘exchanges, monies, weights 
and measures of th¢ principal, cities and 
‘aports.in-Kurope 3 with \at. Jength 


of the calculations of exchange. 12mo. 4s. 


Encyclopedia Edinensis, or 
Arts, es, and 
ture; by James Millar, M.D. Vok. 
si igen f the Wiltoay"ét I ‘ 
ge A ent of the 
the biting of Dr Goldsmith's 
~y d. 12mo. 4e. °°" Pa 
rot Eagan Practical Cookery, Pabttys Coh- 
fectionary, Sc. ; by Mrs" Noutse,/ “hoa 
“A 12mo. 6s. ‘ 
he Steam Boat Conipanion, ‘and 
ie Guide, to the Man: 
of Scotland ; comprehi dh 
tour.to, Inyerary and e ye 
Oe haat of Loc’ Lom 
Yona, and are places” usually’ 
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of the River.and Frith of Letter to the Chancellor of the Exche- 

wag ithe voyage. 10. Live and quer on the subject of oaths and affirma- 

land tour to the Giant’s Cause- tions connected with the exportation of ex- 
wiy,. 66. 6d, neatly bound in roan, ciseable goods on drawback, &c. 18. 6d. 
Hainburgh Monthly Review, No. XXIII. Address to the People.of Scotland.on the 
datibawh.0% nature, powers, and pri of Juries ; 
‘A new edition of the Sermons of Dr Isaac by William Smellie, F.R.S.E: & F:A,S. 
Barrows Svols Svo. £2, 12s, 6d. A new edition. 18, Gd,: 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square; London, 


Jemini, Histoire critique et militaire des Labaume, Relation citcumstanciée de la 
guertes de Ia Revolution, nouvelle édition, Campagne de Russie ; sixiéme edition. 6vo. 
sur de nouveaux documens, et aug- 10s. 
mentée d'un grand nombre de cartes et | (fuvres complétes du Chancelier d’Agues- 
plans 5.6 vol. 8vo. avec un Atlas in folio. seau. Nouvelle édition, augmentée de pieces 
£4, 14s. 6d. échappées aux premiers éditeurs et d’un 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire etdes Ama- discours inaire; par M. Pardessus. 
teurs des livres, Sme édit. augmentée de 16 vol. 8vo. £8. ‘gist . “i? 
plus qi 9000 articles, 4 vol. 8vo. £3. Landon Salen de 1819. Reeueil. de Mor- 
M de M. le Baron Pergami, cham- ceaux choisis i les ouvrages de) pein- 
péllan, Chevalier de Malte, &c. &c. Tra- ture et de 
vol. 8vo. £2, 58. 


ture exposés au Louvre. 2 
duits d’apres Te manuscrit Italien, par M** P 
80, 3s. 
Lé Sac blanc, ou Extrait de différentes 


comrespondances d’ Angleterre, d’ Allemagne, 
@italie, &c. relatives au caractére, aux 
meurs, et Ala conduite publique et privée 
dela Reine d’Angleterre. 2 vol. in 12mo. 


8s. 
Hloné, Essai Geologique sur I’Ecosse. 8vo. 


avec Se 
Le Pretre, par Madame S. P®**. 4 vol. 


Monumens de la Normandie, recueilles, 
lithographiés, et decrits ; par F. T. deJoli-« 
— livraisons 1, 2, 3; in folio, lds. 


Galerie des Oiseaux du Cabinet @’histvire 
naturelle des jardin du Roi; par Paul Ou- 
dart; livraison 1.3 small 4to. withfour 
loured plates. 6s. reefs 

Nouveau Recueil des planches enlumines 
des Oiseaux (faisant suite a Vouvrage: de 
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Buffon) avec descriptions Temminek : 
livraison 1.; royal 4to. wach six coloured 
plates in each. 14s, 


12mo. 15s. 
Karamsin, Histoire de l’empire de Rus- 
sit, Vol VII. Svo. 9s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Ocr. 12, 1820. 


Sugar.--Our remarks on this article must necéssarily be confined. The market, which 
for some time continued to look favourable, became, to the close of last month; stationary 
and languid, and since then it has rather declined. Holders, however, remain firm, 
little inclination is shewn to suffer any depression of price. The supply may now. be 
considered as having arrived at the market for this year; and as the quantity on hand 
can readily be ascertained, therefore the market may be expected to improve, unless 
the consumpt of the country decline. The demand for Refined Goods continues lively. 
In Foreign Sugar there is little doing.—Coffee.—The Coffee market lias become Very 
and the prices are given way considerably. Sales cannot be effected but with great 
difficulty. The next advices from the Continent, however, may give a-different turn to 





the Coffee market, as riiat A ig dépends upon the activity in, and démand from that 
that Cotton. — ‘otton market in London’ temains very heavy, but the 
prices have not given way. In L there was some appearance of improvement 
some days ago, but subsequently the market has become dull; but, nevertheless, the 
Were hoy yrpierey as the holders =o inclined to push thie ape e 
e market. A gi jpiriion prevails, that if any great quantity were -* 
yard into the market, he ies vould give way considerably: The improvement 
im the manufactures of the country, will, however, in all ’ t’ any 
I decline.——-Oil ig declining in price. Tallow is also fallen in and the 


ze EIN, atu muaygr' roma ote pouhaist odidie toate Int Ge. 

n market is becortie , ma: a nt Ge. 

Papi hewn The peices of all Kinde’ of Grain have declined since our last 
- ; 



















very considerably... The w 
‘mained of the late crops, and gatherin 
We have the satisfaction to state, 

i the 


a ive improvement in our-internal situation 
verit, a throwing the i 
present evidently the-object of a considerable 
of the éxecutive government, will, we hope, 


anarchy and rebellion. 





D ery favourable for fi 
these into the barn-yards. _ 
the manufacturing trade is decidedly ang 
erally impr country ;~and we are informed; fromr ng 
that there is a prospect of sufficient work for six months tocome. We 

which nothing can ‘obstred 
into'confusion; mischief, and internal broile, whidh 
‘ rtion of the Radical tribe, 
scattered over the nation. The good sense of the community, however, and 
again completely frustrate the 





PRICES CURRENT. 
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SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. ; LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, ; wt. | 60 to 65 | 58 to 6i | 56 co 601 St te 60 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 76 86 63 76 61 76 61 67 
Fine andvery fine, .. . 84 96 _ _ 7 85 72 3 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . 130 145 _ - _ on PER be = 4 
ey oe Puy Fre] = -_ _ on x 92-6 
ingleditto, ....  . 12 oo — | 100 104 | fea 
SmallLumps . . 94 98 ~ - 98 105 - Mod 
‘Large ditto, . °°. 92 96 - _ 90 94 — ie 
Crushed Lumps, .. 47 56 _ _ 48 50 — i) ee 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 29 30 27 28 28 — | Ss oe 

. PE, J: - cw in 

4 good, fine ord. 125 132 {| 118 129 120 128 104 { 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 133 141 | 128 156 } 130 138 152. 14, 

Dutch, Triage and very ord. 100 121 | — — | 100 118 = rag 

. good, and fine ord. 124 136 | — — | 120 135 | — ~ 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 136 142 — -_ 134 139 _- 
St Domingo, 126 28 _ _ 125 127 -_ = 
Ai yaty (in Bond) = Ih, 8t 82} 84 83 83 9 _ eal 
> 
Jam. Rum,160.P. gall. | 38 Od 3s 2d | 2s 4d 9s 6d 234d 239d | 28 8d 4s 0d 

tS ORE 6024. Bok om on ne — | 3.4 40) 

ao ge 2629 ~= male ova — | 30 so 

Grain Whisky, . . 7» &38 _ _ _ os a %, 

? 
Gian’ Ist Growths, hhd. | 60 64 ~ _ _ —. | £35 65 
Red, ipe. 35 46 ~ ‘i —_ ots 50 c 
Me. ee. st. clo 2 peer 
> ipe. 3 - —{- - iz om 

Madeira, ° . > 60 65 ~_ an o- = 35 5 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. | £70 — | 515 6 0 6 5 615 6310 Te0d. 
Honduras, . P 8 - 60 66 7 0 710 610 79 
cmp stk ol 8 _ — _ 715.8 5 pers “~ 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, "7 — | 710 80 7: 104 on 7089 
Cu pgp 9 11 | 910 10 O 815 9 & > ine 

INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. | 98 6d lls 6d | 7 6 8 6 $0 90 | 10,010 

TIMBER, Amer,Pine,foot.| 1 6 1 8 | — estsis— -_j|- = 
DittoOak, . . 50 3 4 _ one _ -_ i my 
Christiansand (dut. paid) 20 ~~ ~ _ _ _ * By 
Honduras Mahogan 1418 22 he 101-4 “t Wirt 
St Domingo, ditto © . a as '4 39 1319 = i 

TAR, American, . bri.| — _: | = ~~ 18 19 |} 17 0; “s, 
A pte yeal) oe 18 19 | = =_ | = — | 18 Om 

PITCH, Foreign, . ewt. | 10 ck aoe — | 8 €W 6. 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 57 _ 58 60 57 - ™ Mf 
Home Melted, .... |} 60 pocarys pes A ie a» an By 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 47 menlh on ily SES am | £130.09 oe, 
Petersburgh Clean, . 45 —j;— om | «- ial 41 10, 42,0, 
Rign Thies. & oan 

Druj. Rak. 60 ome = iat aa di or 

SEE 58 100 |} — aa ase tas he Bie 

deg uels. $1 = = aR fr 

» A * 5 80 aint a ait ai %S “So epotd 
oe gaa i 515. 4°R 
‘etersburgh Firsts, ewt.} 1510 — al tas ais ail Lie fal 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 54 35 ons ilies mm is ra —_jisk 

Montreal ditto, >>, 41 46 37 58 | oR ai eit He. 
Po, . . 58 44 | SLG 32) 32 33 | 30 40 

OIL, Whale, . - tun, uncertain, 26 27 - us £27 . A 
Cc dt abigail $4 (p.bri.)— | 30 ae hae oe ire 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, Ib. } "3: 8 7 8} 0-6 908 gg od 
Middling, . . , g 3 § 6% 0 {. 0 § 5 iil 

b rellsuawiy ig O 34 OBR Th 4's ; 
Bowed Georg. ond pu 1 1 0 0 rou dae 
Sea Island, fine , ~ = fue 3 Tg eget o PATE : 
Good, a's iis en eee eerie eee S 
le el a A a 
Demerass and se oP 1 SES op ge ipeg oqo age y 
Sala, wugalihsn Instr —F 1011 | of On'f oy bbe 5 
aces ER en on =, reper Poop Ts ee 
y roe 
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37:8. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
96: 10. Madrid, 343. Cadiz, 34. Lisbon, 483. Oporto, 
eT Malta, 45. Naples, 38}. Rio Janeiro, 544. Dublin, 64 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—P. 
joons; £00: 0. Foreign 
Silver in bars, stand. £0 : 4: 114. 











LOL Weekily Prive of Stocks, from Ist to 224 Sept. 1820, °°" 
ccieti aiieabine’s oF * 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stoc] 2214.4» shuts shut. shut... 
_., Soper cont. reduced y-nomenmnow 5 shut. shut. shut.» 
[Geper CCM COMBOS yeareerrorenmneree OTE F | CTF § | GT Gh} 66§ 
stock, —_— —— a1 4 —_— 
— ’ 21 22 pr.| 20pr. |19 20pr. 21 20 pr. 
on 4 2pr|}1 3pr| 2 4p 3 Spr. 
Consols for acc. 675 84 68} 674 68 = f 
American 3 per Cents. error 70 70 70 69} 
French 5 per cents ——  I74f. lici —— —_— 
Course of Exchange, Oct. 10.—Amsterdam, 12 : 8, Antwerp. 12:9. Ham- 


Paris, 3 d. sight, 25:80. Bourdeaux, 
eo Gibraltar, 30. Leg- 
per 


gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. New Doub- 


gold, in bars, £3: 17:10}. Newdollars, £0:4': 10}. 






ae ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 19th of 
Od August and the 19th of September, 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 
Bi4 Alway, T. Tetherington, Gloucestershire, farmer  Hullah, R. A. New Kent-road, victualler 
2) Aubusson, C. W. F. otherwise C. W. Feuillade, Hutton, G. eae ge dealer in pictures, &e. 
% patent aidform maker, George-street, Hanover- Jones, W. Hol Flintshire, tobacconist 
55 square Jones, R. A. Tottenham-court-road, linen-draper 
4" Axe, G. Stamford, draper Larlham, W. Great Yarmouth, coach-master 
§ J. Chester, druggist Maymon, E. Fee ge cotton-manufaeturer 
Pig Birch, T. Broseley, iron-master Miller, J. Norwich, chymist 
3 ¢ C. Leicester, hosier Mills, J. Water-lane, "Tower-street, wine-merchant 
od” Bolt. J. & G. Jones, Bath, grocers ‘age, W. F. High Holbom, lin 
0. J. Lakenham, vi Packer, J. Little St Mary Axe, painter 
C , C. W. Norwich, currier Payant, W. Manchester, wine-merchant 
; Cowl, W. es Conch ire, dealer Peacopp, T. Liverpool, ee 
0 Cowne, S. Barb Rainey, E. Liverpool, merchan 
7 Copp, W- & A. "Exetsr, a Ramsden, J. eae, Teleentiers, fancy-cloth 
Cox, T. C. Glo manu 
a Cruickshank, W. London-street, merchant Reid, D. Prince’s-street, Spitalfields, sifk-manu- 
Ri Cutler, J. Bath, woollen-dra facturer 
Pit Dickenson, E. W. Liverpool, merchant Russian, P. Bath, jeweller 
Bf | + aang FS P, on-street, merchant Slater, J. Wolverhampton; maltster 
‘ Eddington, W. E. Birmingham, dealer Stead, W. Querrihill, Aldmondbury, faney-cloth 
an Emét, H. Liverpool, paint and colour manufac- manufacturer 
7 turer Stott, W. Liverpool, li 
; J. Bristol, hatter Stubbs, J. Castle-street, lare, Jeweler 
beg T. Birmi » builder Summerland, T. Bristol, iron-founder 
ve ale Liv y Syne, P. Manchester, cooper 
it) T. Manchester, builder. , F co, 5. Carpenter's ; Buildings, London ‘Wall, 
us Gadsby, G. Snareston, maltster merchant 
4 Garland, M. M. Magnus, & B. Benjamin, Bunhill- Tollervey, E. Westbourne, miller 
: row, merchants Trueman, T. Goldsmith-street, horse-dealer 
a Garlick, G. W rt, tanner Wall, W. Oxford, carver 
ii Glover, J. W: , iron-founder Warner, S. Ashford, —_ ship-owner 
*] Greaves, J. Nottingham, gr Ward, T. Towéester, 
t Hair, J. oe mist Warren, G. Bath, 
nH Derbyshire, cotton-spinner Weaver, G. Abchurch, lace-merchant 
; c's. ‘et Aldridge, Barbican, linen-<irapers Wilson, W. street, merchant 
L ¥ Richard-street, Islington ood. J. Liverpool, porter-dealer 
‘ AuruaDETicaL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, ahnounced between the Ist and 
3st September, 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh-Gazette. aC 
f Alison, . merchant in G w M‘Lellan yf grocer and victualler, 2) 
i Brom Ae o. Co. eurriers, 4 M‘Leod, J - CORRE aN ‘Cal- 
- ( > D.& © jlasgow ton, Glasgow 30k Jatt nee 
] Co. shi ers in Glasgow Murdoch, J. merchant, | 
I .- me = , : obertson J. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Arthur, J, late vintner, now builder, Glasgow; a 
final dividend 8th Nov. 

Bogle, Ws & Co. merchants in Glasgow; a final 
lend 17th October 

Campbell, R. & Co. merchants, Glasgow; a di- 


end 

Clark, D. manufaeturer at Achaleek, near Camp- 
beltown; a dividend 13th October 

ey J. P. tobacconist, Edinburgh ; a dividend 


ovember 
Fy fe, C. & Co. merchants, Aberdeen; a dividend 


ber 
Gillan, J. merchant, me ob brass-foun- 
der, Peterhead; a final d 25th October 
so T. ee ee Co. merchants, Green- 
k; a dividend 13th 
Hereey, R. & A. & Co. “Teeaeaite and agents in 
Glasgow; a final dividend 28th October 


Johnstone, J. manufact at Ni 

with John Brown of Ni rwood, 
Armstrong, writer, Dumfeiny for’ One ‘month, 
from | ae September; a dividend of % fe 64, per 


we W. late merchant in Dumfries; 
* dend oth November = tate 
acind + merchant in Glasgow 
an dividend on 254 October +o Ar 
in, merchant lasgow 
gy ga October P Dre nted 
Maryn. r-manufacturer at. Mi 
Ayton, Saunt of Berwick; a final divi at 
Raith, J. & Co. Dundee; a final dividend 
‘oeers, Dun a 
of 2d. per pound, 3d October — ee 
Stewart, J. drover and dealer in cattle, late at 
Ss ng 5 ores h; a final 
wan in a 
+a. burg dividend 1 


























EDINBURGH.—OcrToseEr 4. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans, . 
Ist,......42s. Od. | ‘Ist,.;....26s. Gd. | Ist,......21s. Od. | Ist,......228. Odi 
2d,......32s. 6d. 2d, ......25s. 0d. 2d, ......203. Od. 2d, ... ever -20s. Gd. “* 
7) ee, J, Od. Sd;......23s. Od. 3d, Jonscc hee 6d. 3d, mies ath aa 

Average of Wheat, £1 : 12: 6 per boll. ) 
Tuesday, October 3. avd 
Setar yams ~ 5d. to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os 10d 
Mutton . . . 5d. to Os. 7d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 10d. to: Oana 
Lamb, per quarter . . I. 6d. to 3s. 6d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 4d. to Os, 
Veal . . . . «© Os. Gd.to Os. 9d. | Salt ditto, per stone, 16s. Od. to 0s, 
Pork ... « « + Os. Sd.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per lb. o ls. Od. to Os: . 
Tallow, per stone . 9s. Od. to 9s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen .. Os. Od. to Is 
HADDINGTON.—OcTOBER 8. 
NEW 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans, 
Ist, ..+...34s. Od. Ist,..0+2- 24s. 6d. [ghsecs 20s. Od. Ist,.cccov=S> Od. Ist, ..+s00—=8- Ode 
2d, ......31s, Od. | 2d,......228, Od. | Qd,......18s. Od. | 2d,......—s- Od. | 2d,......—oe Od: 
ee Od. 3d, cscade hE Od. Sd, codec Od. Sd .occccmms 0d. Sd,.0000.—=3 Od 
Average of Wheat, £1: 11: 1d. 2-12ths. 
London, Core Ruthangs, Oct. 2. |! Liverpool, Oct. 3. 
s. _ $-|| Wheat, sd, & d, sd. ted 
Wheat, Red, new 40 to 56] Hog Pease. . 36 to 38 : 
Fine ditto. . 62 to Mapie ag 53 to 40)|, Per ‘ oh -whien 44 015500 
ditto 60 to ite pease . 40 to 44)/ ng. " Oo Flour, lish, , 
Dittoold . . 68 to 72 Boilers «45 to 46)| American ou . ieabib toe 0 0418 
White, new . 45 to.55| New do. —to—|\Dantzic - 8 4to 810Ti . . 370000 
Fineditto . . 56 to Small Beans,new 52 to 34 |Dutch Red —to — | ,OOe  ociy ay 
Su sgine do, . 64toG7/Olddo. . . . 40to /Riga - «60 1. = | Sweet, U.S. 97 0 to ‘ 
- Ons Tick do.new 26 to 30||Archangel _— to > @|Do. in bond , 24.0 to ‘ 
ae Old do. . . . 36038) Canada . 7 9to 8 Jona. 960 6280 
ina how . . Bie Sd Foreign . ©. 34 to56|/Scoteh « 7 9to 8 Orit eal per 240 
. 28 to 52| Feed Oats 17 to21|/Irish, dine, | English 200 to 28° 
Barley | 5 24t026[Pine do. . . 22 to 95)|Barley, per 60 Ibs. ECAR" °° 999 p95 
enew . . 27to29|Polanddo . . 19 to ee $os ta 220 to 25.0 
erfine . . 30to—|Finedo. . . 25 to 25|/—- lalting . — to 7 5\Bran,p.24lbs, 1 2 to rT 
Malt . . . « 45 to 55|Potato « 21 to23||Scotch 30 1 8 Butter, Becf, fe.” 
Finedo. . . 58 to6élFine do.. . . 24to27|Irish.. - 5 9to 4 O 9 ee? 
leng” per 45 Ib. Butter, percwt. % & 
Pers &c. (Eng. pota. . 5 Oto 3 e|Belfast new 78 to 79 
- 29to 3 Oj/Newry . . hae 
Must. Brown, t2 to 15 Hempseed . 48 to 56 IBeotch do,’ « 3 Oto 3 2|Waterford . 71'to 
= White . ". 14 to 15|Linseed crush, 56 to 65 [Rye,perqr-58 0 to 40 0\Cork, pick. 2d, 720. 
8 to 9) New for. Seed 7ote 76 'Malt per Sddry . f2to 
Turn, White 17 0.20 Bibgrass - + 18to 44|\—Fine. . 9 6to 10 O|Beef, ps Gers 110 to'T20 
—New...-. Clover, Red . 42 to 74 ||—Middling 7 6 to 8 0|Tongu.p. firk. 75 to 80 
—Yellow. .. 20 to 24}—- White « « 50 to 106 et pr qr. Pork, p. bar. 70 to 89 
Se 60 to 65|Coriander . I6to 20|/E - 42 0to 44 0/Bacon, p- cwt. 
Canary, ote 84 to 88 Trefoll, .” 30to 72 \\Irish. ». 40 Oto 42 0|—ShortmiddlesS?to"g 
Rapeseed, £38 to £40. || Rapeseed, p. 1. £35 to £36|Hams, dry . 55'w°S8 
Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Weck 
ended 23d Sept. 1820. “2 


Wheat, 65s. 11d.—Rye, 41s. 11d.—Barley, 33s. Gd.—Oats, 23s. 7d.<Beans, 44s. 1d-—Pease, 428,98: 
Oatmeal, 26s, 5d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 
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1600) Register.—Commercial Report: 115 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, y the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 

and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128. dbs, Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Sept. 1820. 


wheat; 688: 84—Rye, 42s. 4d.—Barley, 52s. 94.—Oats, 26s. 54.—B 8d—P, 
- Oatmeal, 418. 54-—Beer ot Big, 275. 84.” _ ss ene 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tae register for the month of September presents a great variety of temperature, Du- 
ng the first fortnight, the weather was warmer chart apual fae lind the thermo- 
tly approaching 70 during the day, and on several nights not sinking lower 
55. After the 14th, a considerable depression took place, the temperature during 
day nang cone only a few degrees above 50, end during the night several de- 
below 40.’ It will be seen from the abstract, that the maximum on the 12th was 
73, and on the 18th only 51, a difference of 22 degrees in less than a week. The average 
of the month is about a degree and a half below that of September Jast year, and the 
of spring water is two degrees and a half lower. The mean height of the 

barometer is almost exactly the same as in 1819, and the quantity of rain is half an inch 
less. There is also a very striking coincidence between the two seasons in the state of the 
a: the difference being only half a degree of Leslie’s on the millesimal scale. 
¢ have frequently had occasion to notice, how nearly the mean temperature at 10, 
rears and evening, with the mean of the highest and lowest during the 
day and night ; but in no year since the commencement of our meteorological observa- 
tions, has that coincidence been so close as during the present season. Since the month 
of April the difference has never exceeded a small fraction of a degree, and during all 
these mionths, the mean of the maximum and minimum, when it did differ from the 
mean of 10, morning and evening, has been the lower of the two. For a number of 
= preceding the ye the excess was generally on the other side. The difference 

month is precisely the same side, as in September 1819. 


a 


cE LE 


i 


MerzonoLocicaL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of’ 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


SEPTEMBER 1820. 





Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees* 

Mean of greatest daily heat, e ° 59.2 | Maximum ° 12th day : 73. 
cold, . ° 45.7 | Minimum, ° N é 36.0 
ewoweestemoperature, 10 A. Me ° > 55.1 | Lowest maximum, 18th, 51.0 
daieaearaaseseanaseaes , 10 P.M. ‘ ° 50.3 | Highest minimum, 9th, 57-5 
suoneOf daily extremes, ° e . 52.5 | Highest, 10 A.M. 11th, ° . 67.0 
svereeeree lO AeM. and LO P.M. e 52.7 | Lowest ditto ¢ _ 27th, ° . 44.5 
sweseeee «& Gaily observations, 52.6 | Highest, 10 P.M. 1th; *. . 60.0 
range of thermometer, . 406.0 | Lowest ditto ed AQ 
att, 15.5 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 5th, 19,5 
susoge temperature of spring water, 54.4 | Least ditto, =.  « 9 85 
; BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches, 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 59.) . 29.759 | Highest 10 A.M. -. 1ith, $ *. 30.125 
stoaseey 10 P.M. (temp, of mer. 59. . 29.773 | Lowestditto, . . 21st, . = is 

2 


both, (temp. of mer. 59.) . 29.766 | Highest 10 P.M. ° 8th, ‘3 










range of barometer, j 6.275 | Lowestditto, .  . 20th, . 
ditto, during the da’ - + «  .097 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 19th : 630 
. bs i “112 | Least ditto, Anes Sa ee. 
Frere dvausiivin:” = pegion. | tat A in oe 
gm a METER. Degrees, | Leslic. Highest, 10 A. M. . 55. 
Rain in inches, ‘ ; 3 or T3 nthe’ Latest ditto, 4" Pe 
Beecaicn in hon * . ° 1,980 | ccocecece pp on P.M. T3 . « ~* 
Vv: ° . é O66 | vsecseoes owest dit + ° - & 
Leslie. Ete = 5 ae iD. of Dep. Highest,10 A.M. 11th, 60.0 
CORE Oe eee eD eee neee 10 P, 12 1 west ditto, 26th 


Lo 4 20 
Highest 10 P.M. 9th, 58.0 
Lowest ditto, 25th, 54.0 
‘Relat. Hum. Highest, 10 A-M. 14th, 93.0 

ve Least ditto, 26th, 46.0 


SEPT O NR EOE OED Oe O0ee . . . 
Anderson. Point of Dep, 10 A.M. - 44.9 
1 10 P.M. a* 44.7 




















inj ¢ both, 7 le 
virmee Relat Huinid. 10 A.M. °. 72.8 x1. Greatesty10.P.M. 15th,94.0 
sen 10P.M. . 83.6 25th, 71.0 
khan both, \. « 78-2 lith, .335 
mamneosenGE8, MOIS, in 100 cub. in air,10 A.M. .214 so) wens 007 
“on 10 P.M. 211 Greatest;10P.M. 9th, .317 
ne both,  .212 144 





Fair days, 17; rainy days, 15; Wind west'of Meridian, 24; east of meridian, 6. 


——-- 
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[Om 


MergoRoLocicat TaBLe extracted from the Register kept at 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. eli 


noon. The second Observation in 


> 


N.B.—The Observations are made antes every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and 
the afternoon, in the 


Gogh cabenun, to toes Sane sei 


Ther. | Wind, 


@ 2-33 2) BRS BES Rie eee ES 
on oars @& © -§ © 6&6 @ wt & 


48 
30 Lig. 48 





Average of rain, 1.208 inches. 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c, 


MILITARY. 


1D.G. > Elton, to be a by purch. 


Lieut.-Col. Acklon, ret. 
Sept. 7, — 
Lieut. Hibbert, Captain by pur 
Cornet Le tg hy Lieut. by purch. rs 
Hon. J. Kennedy, from 1 Dr a 
net 


-—— Chamberlain, Lieut. by — a 
—h uu F. . ‘ Aug. ey 
lon. J. analy. Cornet by purch. 0. 
Sir L. P. » Bart. Cornet by —. 
vice doom y. 1D. Sept. 
Cornet ee Lieut. by purch. vice 
Finch, ret. do. 
W. Moore, Cornet by purch. do. 
Cornet ~+~¥ Lieut. by purch. vice 
Towers, 21 D. do. 
B. Thornhill, Cornet by purch. do. 
% Ue. ey Cornet by purch. = 
ar’ 
Lieut. Tomers, —y 7 D. Capt, rh. 
vice Coneeet. ret. r. by sa “Saly 6 
—— Cot ‘aptain pure) Yee 
Gregorie. ret. et. Sept. 14 
Cornet Harrison, Lieut. by purch do. 
Bt. Lieut, os Dai, — by I a7 
vice 
Lieut. Bennet, "Cap oS 
iy ion, M. porte: Fv Wook 74 F 


G. Hedlag: Design by purch- vce Bein, 
Lit Bate, Capt vice Mathy, dead i 





2. bist} iisay, Ist Lieut. vie Ande: 
oad mie 7 
J.P, te Sd Lieut. 


——. Wheatley, Ensign, vice Homan, = 
BE Lease el, Yaveroun, Ligyt, (ot. vise 


. , Ma do. 
I neat hot Captain ” da. 
Ensign Back , Licut. do. 


G. Mansel, Ensign do, 


37 Cort. Pecan Major by purch. vice frm | 


Lieut. Garth, from 1 D. = rane 
Paymaster J ellicoe, from F. 
master, vice Darley, dead 
Lieut. Place, Capt. vice Watkin, dead 
T. Knox, Ens. vice Ansell, 74 F. li 
13 Assist. Surg. Martin, from b. p. Assist) 
Surg, vice Dermott, dead ’ 
74 Ensign Ansell, from 67 F. Ensign, vice; 
Vivian, de: 
79 C. Johnstone, Ensign, vice wie@ dead. 
89 Lieut. Buchanan, from h. p. 
Lieut. vice Freer, 2 R. V. bs 
93 Ser}. St — Qua. Mast. vice Crom: 


bie, 10 R. V. 
1W.L.R. Lieut. pte Rhy from 21 F. Captain, vice 
Mayers, de: T 
2 Major Burke, from 37 F. Lieut. Col. vice 
Bradley, ret. b> | 
1Cey.R. Lieut. Page, Captain, vice Stace, de 1 


Ordnance Department. abe 
R. Art. Bt. Colonel Dickenson, Colonel  July39% 
Bt. Lieut. Col. Leake, Lieut. Cok ) "da 
Bt. Major Farrington, Major ‘dod! 
Captain Harrison, from h. p. Captain dor 
Kirby, from h. p. Captain; vies 
Lieut. Col. Pulloh, h. p- Auged 
Ist Lieut. Jackson, 2 ‘Captain July 29” 
Ng from h. p- Ist Lieut. view) 
Trench, h A 
2d Lieut. Dalvelt, Ist Lieut. 2! 
Gossett, ‘trom h. p. 2@ Lieut: do, 
pone Lana p> 2d Lieutsiedo..! 
, from h, p. 2d Aupat 
2d Assist. Surg. oni, Ist Assist. 


vice Eddowes, h. 
ee Nugent, from h. p. 2d sah 

















Surg. do./! 

. Aer Dinertment 

Assist. Surg. Palmer, from h. p. Royal York pn 

Assist. Surg. Forees , es ‘ 
Exchanges. 1 


Brev. Col. Burrows, from 14 F. with Brev. Cok 


M‘Combe, 64 F. 
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from 3. F. G, oa Lieut..Col. 
Lies CaS cory h. p. 71 F 
Sir HW vaelt, from 54 F with Lieut. Col. Cal- 
, from 33 F. with Major 
Phillott, pe 35 F 
Farrer, from 81 F. with Bt. Lieut. Col. 
:. Gordon, h. Fe 2 Gk. L. I. 
; , from 8 F. with Capt. De Havi- 
Malta fale BS 
cp Bay om F. with Capt. Sanderson, 
oa, from 4 F. with Capt. Schultz, h. p. 


R. York Rang. 
_— Reid, from 12 F. with Capt. Browne, 69 F. 
a , from 39 F. rec. diff. with Captain 


“Hawks, 8 F. 


Som 18 D. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Doyne, h. 29 . 

hn 1 3D. G. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Hughes, h. 


21D. 
——— Hon. H. Lascelles, fm. Gr Gds. ree. diff. 
with Lieut. 


_vitt Eacdson, from’39 F. tec. diff. with Lieut. 
Rhodes, h. p. 
edie, from 47 F. with Lieut. Fraser, 
F. 
ani, from 48 F. with Lieut, Russel, 
F, 
oF ion, W. S. Lascelles, fm. Gr. G. ree. diff. 
with Lieut. Vernon, h. Ps 
ee , from 5 F, G. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
ae. from 73 F, with Lieut. Godfrey, 
aan , from = F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


h. p- Rifle Bri 
somes — ) F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


“Bekham, h le p. 43 
Df from 91 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


“Prans, h. 
Comet Clag on 8 D. with Cornet Whitmore, 


19 D. 
—— Richardson, from 6 D. with Ensign Heigh- 


ham, 6 F. 
Ensign va, from 20 F. with Ensign M‘Der- 
mott, 52 F. 


Appointments, Promotions, dc. 


1L7, 


ea , from 66 F. with Ensign Cook, h. p, 
Hosp. Assist, Haltridge, from full pay, with Hosp. 


Assist. Blair, h. p. 

- Wo ere ae 
Lieut. Col. » 1D. G... 

Bradley, 2 W.I. R. 
Capt. Goldrisk, 2 D. 
—— Gregorie, 22D. 

—— Brereton, as Adj. Camb. Mil. 
Lieut. Finch, 3 D, 





oer noe 


Ensign Homan, 28 F. 


Deaths. 
aE en Le 
Sir Wm. Nicholson, Bt. late of 72 Miiadiest 
P. Teddington, Middlesex 


Col. Vaumorel, 50 

Lieut. Col. Boland, Inspee, Field ones 
Prior, h. p. Port Ser. ; 
Major Watkin, 65 F. Kentish Town , Avg. 31 


Don. Mackenzie, h. p. R. Afric. Corps, Urieai 
Cape of Good Hope 
Capt. Gordon, SPs 5D. G. ae ; 
Mayers, 1 W. I. R. Barbadoes ' 
Stace, 1 Ceylon Regt. in Essex 
Lindemann, h. 
Lieut. Lossy | of . Bombay 5 
Keen, late 7 Vet. Bn. Wandsworth July if 
y. Austin, h, p. 2d Prov. Bn. of Mil. Sept. 1 
J. Fi Ireland Aug. 8 


gd h. p. 103 F. in 
eB 











Ens t, 7 

Ensign Wight, 79 ton, 3 "W.1R. Tobago 
Mackenzie, 8 Vet. Bn. Dundee 
Adjutant Pye, Oxford Militia 
Quar, bye enw 4 67.F. Bombay 
Dept. Ass. F hempraa Montreal, 





Erratum in 7 ones list. 
For Lieut. Col. ‘Tulloh, R, Art. d: 
= Lieut. Col. Tulloh, R. Art. placed upon 


Lf-pay- 


IIl—NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 



































Names. | Names. Names. 
Commanders. Lieutenants. John Hamilton 
Whitworth Lloyd James Vashon Baker 
George Blackman James Kingston Surgeons. 
William Finlaison Jonathan H. Peel William Clarke 
Edward Purcell John Templeman James Forrester 
W. J. H. Johnstone M. B. Jones 
uated Commanders. Peter Christie Pursers. 
Thomas Edwar J. B. Lorraine James Clase 
Thomas Relph Charies Murray James L. Marchant 
John Brand Robert Smart 
Appointments. 
Commander-in-Chief at Jamaica, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley.--Flag-Lieut. John Hudson. 
Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Captains. G. R. Taylor Esk 
W. B. Bigland Bann H. P. Lew Forte 
G. W. Hamilton Cambrian - R. H. King Ditto 
Rt Gordon Confiance John Roche Ditto 
Edward Lloyd Esk John } aaa Ditto 
Edward Purcell Falmouth E. P. Coxe H ion 
Sir T. J. Cochrane Forte G. W. C. Comstenty I ia 
nm Morgiana A. G. Barre’ Ditto 
Joddrell Leigh Ontario James Kingston Ditto 
id Parthian C. R. Milbourne Lee 
om Ral Frederick Chamier Ditto 
A. Montgomerie S ire ‘Thomas Lourence Leveret 
J.R. Row Sybille bE. ¥,, Sesellie Menai 
4 as. V, Baker | Mersey 
pony A AnD sit id “ fal esl 
. S. Hea 
Thomas Woods Beaver Henry Williams ; 
W..G. Agar Blossom ’. C, Sanders ’ 
John Taylor Ditto Jas M‘Donald Glendower 
Welt Sheen Blazer G. B. Tormaine, Pheasant 
oH. le orraine t 
E. L, Smyt Ditto Wm Hutchinson Plum 
‘Rooke Cs T. B, Bond Raliigh 
Fa, Wilkingon Ditto Win Fletcher ‘Geptge Vach 
» ie m Fletcher . t 
E. H. Seott Ditto Pickin, ‘Salbbury 
Orboll Oakes Conqueror John Hamilton Sapph:reé 






































Regis ler.—~Appoint iments, Promotions, &e. 
—— 
Geo. 
— Seiler 
Rt Rt cates 
ie 
Ra Evans Vengeur Jas Low 
John Gregory Ordinary, Pl Griffith Gritith 
: . rdinary, m. riffith Griffiths 
i ea ee 
‘m ames Patton phys 
Jas Meres Lt. of Haslar Hos. Assistant Surgeons. tana 
. C. Sriell Bt. R. C. Abraham Courtenay Aid a 
« W. Rouse Royal Nayal Coll, Thomas Connolly Bann 
R Marines. John Henderson Blossom... “~~ 
Ist Lt. Wm Murray Cambrian John Gra’ Cambrian“ 
be? fa on ive <0 rae 1. Cobqueéror rey 
st . y ‘ourtis Cc . 
iste T. Seward ipigenia M. Murdoch EAP tw " 
Lt. H. Mitchell? Queen Charlotte J. W. Reid Forte ji)" 
1st Lt. John Humby John Ka Liffey”! “A= 
1st Lt. John Cooke Ditto James Ellis Neweastle, ” 
Fe Ki G. Parsons ore pa eg rece we 5 umper. 
. Sam. Campbell ybille " champ rotector 
Ales. Thompson’ Abundan on Savane hb os 
ce A. 
John Bealls Wm Clarke Sappho m3 
: Blossom John M‘Claren Serapis 
R. Easto Cambrian James Skeoch Severn ris 
David Davies ene wa Sieeheee so 
Thomas Treliving m Stewart i 
Jas Pearce Deterel John Ferguson Shamrock,” 
Jas Turton Grasshop George Sibbald Sean.” oe 
as eorge Sil wan 
Jas Fraser Heron = Thomas Mitchell Tartar : 
Hind Pursers. 
Charles Burney Lee B. Jennings Cambrian 
J.H. Leveret J. G. Rolls Confiance 
John Ryder Myrmidon E. Pollock Esk 
Hy Nimrod T. A. Wallis Forte 
James Belford Parthian Jas Jones Nautilus 
Alex. Lyall Pi Wm Inch Parthian 
d Hains Pi John Ryan Redpole 
John Whitewood James Sapphire 
L. W. Young Sna P. Mark Serapis eer 
B.-W. Curtis Sybille John Nairne Severn vnedy: 
Fras. ees T. K. Savory Sybille sys 
John Todd Thistle John Collman artar tl 
Surgeons. Chaplains. oud 
Rt Dunn Alacrity Rev. J. M. Colson Activ nar 
Thomas Dunn Beaver - ichell E tyr 
tral] 
aa 
reds | 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 10 
10. At Hampstead, Mrs S oode, & we 
BIRTHS. "7 mr a 


Aug. 27. At Invermoriston, Mrs Grant of Glen- 
moriston, a son. 

— At Glinton, near Cork, the lady of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Brisbane of Brisbane, K.C.B, 
a daughter. 

-— At Bighouse, the lady of Major Mackay, a 


a . 2. At Pencaitland Manse, Mrs Makellar, a 
ter. 


— At Rockvitle, East Lothian, the lady of Sir 


Thomas Trou ae S a da 
— At Ki sate, Lad ¥ Campbell, a son, 
3. At Mai > indy of Captain Cooke, late 
of the 94th 
a. “eS Ww ~<a ‘scot, 43, Northumberland- 
i pp Fy “Thomson, “No 20, Dundas-street, Edin- 


burgh, & 

‘At Kirkaldy, Mrs J. L. Cooper, a daughter. 
wig Mrs = Eapinasse, 42, Hano Vet-otrect” Edin- 
9, At ‘Bath, the Right Hon. Lady Peay, Ba- 
ker, 2'son. ” 


a Mrs Christie, 34, Castle-streét, uihthid: 2 


son. 
— Mrs Wigiem Henry Murray, ot 
— h, 2 so! ee 
il. Meadowbank- house, Mis “Macttiogiil 
a son 
— At Flemington, the lady of A, Fraser} 
ve Fort George, a son. ead 
. At Newhaven, Leith, Mrs’ James 
wife “of Lieutenant-Colonel Cookson of the. 
neghanent, a daughter. 


Mrs Smith, 135, Hope-street, Edinburgh, 
dau; hter. : * 


. Ati [Balgowaie Cottage, the’ Tady of Tikit 
colonel D, Forbes, 2 son. + ‘! 
No 8, Biderstreet, Edinburgh 
deandesd a sone 
— At Glasgow, the 2 of Captain steie iF " 
the Rifle ee, a - 
— At egy, 2 Son, 
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15. Ke Con pati, ne ‘lady of Captait bas 
Stevenson, a 

— Mrs Hopkin Northumberland-sttéet, ‘Bait 
burgh, a daugh ter. 
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Register.—-Marriages and Deaths. 


eee Jobn Mackenzie, 
oy ood, Great King-street, Edin- 
ii adele, Edinburgh, Mrs Folliott 
it Bri Mrs Wishart, Hetiot-row, 
Y York-place, London, the lady 
F , Muse, the lady of Lieutenant- 
ner Sit John, Oswald’ of Dunnikeir, K. C. B. 
vt Melvilleplace, Stirling, Mrs Birch, 

po ar the lady of Colonel Grant 


Edmonstone-house, Mrs Wauchope of 
pimoane re iy Dr Ogilvie, a son. 
¥ 










2. “ Manchester, the of Dr Hardie, ason. 
22. The Countess Delawarr, a son. 
—In Gears, Edinburgh» the lady of 
Captain Cubi 

3 Not Cap t. Mackay, 71st Regt. a son. 
r" Sena the chioness of Tweeddale, a 
daughter. 
~ At Milrig, Mrs Gordon of Milcig, sas a son. 
3. At ai , Mrs Lockhart, Albany-street, 


io Campbell, Young-street, Edinburgh, 

-street, Sdinkenghy the lady of 
a Da Gow oe, the i lady of James L’Amy, 
sa pliabungh Mrs Greig of Hallgreig, a 
> Mrs Thomas Megget, Drummond-place, Edin- 
Per daughter. 


At Baliygibli, Ireland, the lad 
William W. . M. P. (Miss orNell, a 
son, ‘The child 


onl liv an next day. 
At Dover, the lady of C: tain Scott, royal ar- 
tillery, a son. 


tro 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb, 2, At bor rudy Lieutenant-General H * 
of Major Burton, and 

tg ot Dr Jl of Dr John wick Gilchyist, 

sor of oriental languages, College of Fort W. 

in the East Indies. 

Aug. 22. At > poh pa house, i secs 
of Balranal younger 0 ee a jane, 

tnd ter of the deceased Ca; enzie 

of Hartfie! 


2%, At La Ci q°y Jersey, on William 


Mackay, 68th = infantry, to Modpenel only 
child ay of H 

- ra ev, Charles Gordon, bsg a 
to Christina, second daughter of Noxman Macleod, 


‘ 
24. In rr Collegiate Church of Ripon, Charles 
, to Miss Waddilove, eldest daughter of 
the, » the Dean of Ripon. 
29. At — a of a New 3 
tmurchie, et, younges 
ine the Rev. William Shand, in, Lxmphanan. 
+, At Kenton, Devonshire, Michael Francis, 
vay ete Gordon, _ of Dulwich Hill, 
and Abergeldie, to Caroline, fifth daughte: 
of the fev, John ee os ays ne ak 
4. At Edin , James Austin, -D. 
ave ina st Barbatbses, to Elizabeth Mary, oy 
of the late William Pierce, Esy. of Ji 


— At ee Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle 
of Worthy, eoiay Sir William 


~> At Linlithgow, James T: ready mee w a in 
Borrowstounness, to Henrietta, eldest da daughter of 
Morais Noster, OW. 
bearers Hil, the | the sala Robert Bal- 
four Graham, minister of Stenton, to Christina 
Wilson, second daughter of the Rev. Archibald 


Lawrie, D.D. of Hillhouse, minister. of Loudown, 





aoe ae Se Be 





— At.Leyton, Essex, Thomas Flower Ellis, j 
os. A.B, 
fo Susan, ool dau, 
fart, Esq. of Aral 


ellow of Trinity College, Cambride 
ter of the late John M’Tag. 
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7. At Dalryshouse, Edinvurgh; 
aq, of Cavers, to Emma, daughter of the ite Sie 


11. At Irvine, Silewert Murray Fullarton, Esq. 
of Fullarton, to Isabella Buchanan, only daughter. 


of the late James, Muir. "ih Glasgow. 

— AtA resp ye sq Berwick, 

to Mary, onl of John ee of 
ecth, ‘Mt Rober Laidlaw, to : 


eldest # daughter of Mr John Dutf, 
side, Esq. Milburn-house tee 
youngest daughter of the ‘late Mr Joha Macarthur 
ow. 
_ = Westerhall, Major Weyland, 16th Lan- 
to Lady Jolmstone, pitew of the late Sir 
Sohn Lowther Johnstone, Bart. of Westerhall,. - 


the county of D 
ames Clark, M.D. to Barbera, 


— At Edinburgh, 
only yn ee Poe a Ne late Rev. John S$ 
L ist Church, New mes 


L.D. rector of 
Bahama ee 
— At Loshhay-howm, island of Mull, John Gre- 


gue. of Ard nares ee to Mary, of 
roe | Murdoch MacLaine, of; Lochbuy. 
as Te At Edinburgh, Mr Robert; P> Castie- 
ae to Miss SS ‘ 
. At Perth, G of 
Springand, to "Margaret, mo) oe of. Eag, yo Stewart 
onsk. 
HP. As Boral regiment, t0 Matenzet, bas 
. a en - 
ter of the late ia Fle ’ iA ‘ ae 
— At Galashiels, Mr John W saddler in 
Kelso, to Miss Christian Jeffrey, eldest daughter of 
Mr George Jeffrey, New Kelso, Ross-shire. 
— At Edinbur w. Cc 


ptain 
Dalyell, royal navy, fifth son of the late.Sir 
Dalyell, Bart. of Binns, to Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of A. T. Sampayo, Esq. of Peterboro’-house, 


Middlesex, 
— At Edinburgh, James Brown, Esq. of jemiete 
to Miss Sarah H. Hamilton eldest the late 


- Andrew Bell o 


Oral il. 
23. At St Paul’s chapel, John Turner, tat ly 2 2 of 

Turner Hall, to Elizabeth Helen, 2 

ter of the deceased Captain Witham Ur Urquliast, 


30th oe iy iis fay 
ingham ’illiam 0) 
Ge re to Frances A: am thi hi angie et 
ate rt Ogle, Esq. of 
umberland. is 
25. At Dumfries, John Lizars, meg i 

Edinburgh, to'Sarah Fleming M-Craken, daughter 
. the Jate William M‘Craken, Esq. of *Lochvale, 


umfries, 
— At Carnwath, the Rev. William Gee. © Craw- 
ford , to Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
iddleton of Libberton.- 

ws At Glasgow, Niel M‘Lachlan, Castle- 
ton, Argylishire, to fone 99 daughter of Mr John 
M‘Laine, Lochgilphead, and niece of the late 
Donald M‘Laine, eo Leith Walk, 
oe 

Lately —At Paris, Ear} Poulett, to Charlotte, 
dau hhter of the Hon. Mrs Portman, niece 0 
Lord Dormer. 


DEATHS. 


April 12. At Caleutta, in the 27th year of his 
age, Lieutenant James egg 8 of the royal navy, 
son of David Steuart, Esq. late d Provost Of 
Edinburgh. This gallant and estimable young 
after secving 7 an_ officer on board PMajesty” 
ships Weasle and i "Tremendous, with. much. re! nye 
tion, finished his career in the royal navy, as 
of the lieutenants of the Hebrus aie § 
Palmer, sharing in the ponclyging fm 
British navy at the memorab Booty battle 
of Algiers, Placed upon half-pay, he repawed to 
the East Indies_in search of employment, in,the 
Company’s service, and had just obtained the coms 
mand of the Exmouth, country ship, of 690. tons, 
when he was suddenly cut off from his family and 
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enpehatians of tip et er an attack of 
ingle cols at Wun oo Tank in SCoptain 3 
At = james 
cnourable Bas India India Company’s 
Mesont ef Cute. 
May 21. On his from the island of Cey- 


lon to his native land, John Ritchie, of 
the 73d regiment, eldest son of Mr James Ritchie, 


25. At wm Lieutenant W. 1. Devon- 
shire, ernber, also, A ero on 
the Ist Captain Thomas W: » his 
brother-in-! 

26. At t Clova, Lady Niven Lumsden of Auchin- 


uare, London, Francis Gray 
John Paterson, of 


At Edin 37, of @ fall from his 
wo Peboet Mate Point. 


eee eee 
in’ Duke-street, Edinburgh, 
Mr Thomas Morison, builder. 

hemp beep anes Bergees aie yohea' hel, Haast 
and same day, John William, their infant son. 


or of the customs 
5. At Muirfield-house, —; Sag Cochrane. 
— At Paisley, after a sho yaad Hugh Thom- 
—_  chatacentined a rad by Ch benevolence, 


Sentcsent par viz.: To the Bri- 

| coal tr Bible , L.200; to the Lon- 

; to Hutcheson’s 

Shari school, Paisley. L.200; to to the Paisley Sab- 
bath , L.200; and to the 
and House of » L.200. 

6. At Baylis, near Windsor, in her 70th , the 

archioness of Thomond. Her ladyship 

was niece late oshua 


— At his house in St James’s Place, London, 
85, James Ferguson of Pitfour, Esq. M.P. for 


— In George-square, Mrs > Ponton, wife 
of Mr Archibald Londen, seed 50, ar Te 
ao ae At London. Mr Rae, late of Drury- 
9. At At Plymouth Samuel Hood Linzee, Vice- 
Admiral of Blue. He fell from his bots ina 
fit of in on Thursday afternoon, and 
— At Harrogate, Mrs Dundas, St Andrew-square, 
— At Greenlaw Manse, the Rev. James Luke. 
— At Glenearn Cottage, Elizabeth io 
— daughter of Charles Husband, Esq. of Glen- 
“10. At Dip house in Uses Pabenguert, London, 
11. At Sw » 3 
S eisnentetooe Ginn Swinton, Esq. of 


paociag | 


At Hampstead, my ht nel 


of John ee es by ay 
Rear-A: Sir Home 
Pepin, KCB. ae. ae. He had a return- 


command on 
po Hn Kay Eh Few 


never 


Register—Deaths. 







Sse g:eemceen an 


t. 
12, At 2, Howard-place, 
the son of William aul Bi 


the lectteaaee East, ‘odie Cc 
Bengal cage Sn, eldest son of i. 


_ ey Pentland, Mr John Allan, farmer 
— At Perth, Mr Alexander Porteous, a 


as ry i eon, tea Colonel rd 

. er, Lieutenant-C: 

, Bart. of Baker-street, = 
ion, aged 56, one of the directors of the 

Soeur, as member of parliament for 


wick-upon-T 
nce’s-street, Edinburg, 


— At his house, No 2, Prince’s-street, 


y Dusess Roberton a Wife of the 
Be APRs Mary Coma ig 

wa pi tae 
Rev. David Watson, Lintith w, aged 

— At Campbelton, aged 86, and 


ministry, the Rev. bree 

the ministers of the Coll 
16. At Woodside, Mrs taeell of Woodside. 
17. = ae oe student. 

wae yay f . " oe 
— At Manse of Rathven rs Masson, 

J. Masson, Esq. S.S.C. Edin — 


— Mrs oe Wilson, wife of John Hay, 
writer, Edinbar gh. wan . 
_ , William Rutherford, 
Ashintull we od 


18. At Bath, the Hon. Mrs Sotheby. 
— At Cheltenham, John Haig, Esq. merchantin 


London. 
— At Brunsfield, Lieutenant Robert Horsman 
Scott, 1st regiment, or Royal Scots, 


19. At Plymouth, R. A. Nelson, — 
- the Naval Board, brother to the pa 


*°00. At qt in the 24th year of his age, 


pom eas ot M 4 Paik ped a ts late Hugh 
yon, o ester O, A 
rp service of the benounite 


22. At Musselburgh, Mr conte 
lor, merchant, Leith, youngest son of the 
came rector of the grammar-school, 


‘At Edinburgh, Mr James Simpson, stationer, 
ane Exchange 
4. At Portobello, the Right Hon. Alexr. Lon 


Elibank. 
— At her house in Gayfield-square, Mrs Marjory 





Smith, in the 85th year of her age. 
25, At Edinburgh, Sarah Ann Milne, daughter 
of the late Mr John —. Mill of Stonehaven. 
Lately—At Bath, her Paris, He has 
bequeathed L40, 000, c a field, for the purpose 
of erecting thirty, cottages, = 
) of the ters of ten 
poor clergymen, of ten seduced med, 


and of ten decayed merchants. 

— At his house, Woodcot, in the county of Hat. 
dington, George Home Falconer, Esq. captain of 
the 2d di spe Greys). 

— At Twyford Lodge, Sussex, Lady cont 
dow of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Sewell, 
ee ee Master of the Rolls, and one of his Majesty's 
meet ir the wlan’. ot. Ceylon Captain Geom 

— At n 
Rivers Maltby, of the 16th’ tests Lg 
ona —_ } 5 horse running awa : vi 

animal in his course passing 
of which came in contact with Mr Maltby's 
, and unfortunately killed him on Fm = 
—'In —— , London, the of 
Shannon, shortly af ‘ter the birth of her 13thehil, 

— At the Chee Hh House, Leatherhead, the Hon. 
Charlotte Beauclerk, fourth daughter of the late 
Lord Henry Beauclerk. 





Oliver & Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 
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